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NATIONAL HIGHWAY STUDY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RoAps OF THE COMMITTEE ON PupLic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Si be ommittee on Roads (W th all membe1 of the Committee 
on Public Works invited to attend) met at 10 a. m., Hon. George A. 
Dondero, chairman of the Committee o1 Public Works, presiding. 
The CHatrMan. Gentlemen, this is the day that has been set aside 
v the chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works for the beginning of hearings on the question of road 
leo slation. By arrangemen it has been acreed that while the sub- 
ittee will hold the hearings, call the witnesses and manage the 
hearings, the entire committee is invited to sit in, so that we might 
have the advantage first hand of such evidence, such facts, and such 
discussion as may take place on this most important subject. The 
chairman has a statement to make, but he is voing to waive it at this 
time in the interest of time and recognize the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Roads, Mr. McGregor of Ohio, who will take the chair 
and call the witnesses and conduct the hearing. 
Mr. McGrecor. Without objection on the part of the committee, 
we shall insert 


n the record at this point a resolution passed by the 
Subcommittee on Roads, which was adopted by the Committee on 


Public Works. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas safe and efficient highway transportation is of vital interest to 
ll the people and essential to the general welfare of the country; and 

Whereas inadequate highways endanger the health, national security, and 
safety of our citizens, impede the free flow of traffic, contribute to accidents and 
congestion, depreciate property values, result in undue cost of motor vehicle 


operation, and generally obstruct the normal social and economic progress of 
the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on on Public Works of the House of Re pre- 


} 


sentatives through its Subcommittee on Roads is authorized and directed to make 


a comprehensive study and review of the highway problet In the conduct of 
the study the committee shall seek the counsel and advice of responsible Federal, 
State, county, and city officials, and other individuals and organizations quali 


fied to advise them in their respective fields. 
Signed and adopted by entire membership of Subcommittee on Roads 
Adopted by Committee on Public Works, March 24, 1953 


Mr. McGreeor. If there are no objections on the part of the com- 
mittee, at this point in the record we shall insert the schedule of 
topics to be considered during the hearings and study of highway 
legislation, as a basis of discussion for this committee even though 
they may vary and be materially changed. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SCHEDULE oF Tortcs To Be CONSIDERED DurtNG HEARINGS AND Stupy oF HIGHWAY 
LEGISLATION 


Proposal of governors’ conference that the Federal Government relinquish the 
tax on motor fuel in favor of the States 

Proposal of governors’ conference that the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads be curtailed 

Proposal that Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited in a trust fund for highway 
purposes 

Proposal for the extension of turnpikes and toll roads as well as transcontinental 
superhighways 

Proposal to increase funds for interstate system of highways 

Possible participation by the Federal Government in maintenance and repair 
costs 

Comparison of administrative and engineering expenditures for highway pur- 
poses in the various States. 

Direct local effects of constructing highways which bypass urban areas—bene- 
ficial or detrimental? 

Proper allocation methods 
timber access—mineral resources and the like.) 

The relationship of existing highways to military and civilian defense require- 
ments necessary to meet an emergency. 

Coordination by Federal agencies in the planning and construction of roads 
through national parks, forests, Indian reservations, and other Government- 
owned land 

The effect of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications and construction 

costs. Present highway safety programs and means for increasing their effec- 

tiveness. Miscellaneous legislative proposals to improve the Federal-aid highway 
program. 





respect to access roads. (Defense plants— 


Mr. McGrecor. Because the subject of tax revenues and Federal 
aid highway authorizations will be before the committee throughout 
the hearings, I ask unanimous consent at this point to insert in the 
record some charts showing revenue rates and amounts collected on 
manufacturers’ exise taxes relating to motor vehicles and Federal- 
aid authorizations under the 1952 act. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Manufacturers’ excise tares relating to motor vehicles. United States internal 


revenue collections 


Amount collected 
Iten x rate in eff D 31, 1952 calendar year 
1952 


$851, 538, 071 
Die fuel ! 14, 682, 785 
t t ll 92, 288, 893 
601. 852. 127 
hol 187 837 455 


Sra 


, ar trail 5 nt a acturer Ni Drice S/. AS > 
187, 356, 845 
ents per pound on 164, 510, 037 


2, 100, 066, 213 


Comparison, calendar years 1947 


1947 ; . { - ; pS atte ee BOT ae 
1948 Sa : saieeinipasiniiasicentatg. <I 1 
1949 ; : aamutes 1, oe aa. 2 
1950 7 sinmacuaoe 1, eOe poe eee 
1951 a ; [ é e fase Se 
1952 ei he ia D sige - tee AO. O68.. 23138 
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Authorizations in Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, Public Law 413, Bighty- 
second Congress, Fiscal Years 1954 and 1955 
Federal-aid system: 


Primary system__........._- i nied acca vasa tesanioekuaaerdia $247, 500, 000) 
Secondary system wii Sa adaainie case ‘hula stdicalapcbtnilibcnidak achhideiieeded 165, 000, 000 
Primary system in urban areas_.........-.....-..---.-.-- 137,500, 000 
Interstate system _---- ‘pita aeereanaiiadllaa taal inca sci sain 25, 000, OOO 

tak mae CE PO a nidedss tence eck erie _ 575, 000, 000 


Federal roads: 


INIT: CA ai lial ¥ ae 22, 500, 000 
Forest development ro: oads and trails aaa ahaha 22, 500, 000 
Park roads and trials__--- uidgahiac visaheiisesraiiiih ivinadatalinte ; 10, 000, 000 
Parkwave ..is.« = a ld Ea aE ee eee he Fe 10, 000, 000 
Indian roads and trails__-- Gata al ECE tas Eee: 10, 000, 000 
Public lands roads____-----~ ne a ea Ea Dla 2, 500, 000 
Total Federal Roads per fiscal year__- - ile Tee 77, 500, 000 
Total Per Fiscal Year ee . a 652, 500, 000 
Total for Fiscal Years 1954—-1955___- 7 1, 305, 000, 000 


Special authorizations: 


Rama road (fiscal years 1955-54) - eee 4, 000, 000 


Inter-American Highway (fiscal years 1953-54) ee 16, 000, 000 
Emergency funds e ; 10, 000, 000 
defense access roads ; . ee 50, 000, 000 
Increased authorization for Baltimore-Washington Parkway 1, 500, 000 


Total authorizations 1952 act __ 1,386, 500, 000 


Total authorizations 1952 act 1, 386, 500, 000 
Highway Safety Conference (paid out of administration funds) - 150, 000 
Mr. McGrecor. Members of the committee, it is the desire of the 
Chair that each witness be allowed to make his statement, then be ques- 
tioned. It is the hope of the Chair to give all members of the Com- 
mitttee on Public Works the opportunity to ask questions and, if we 
do not finish with a witness on one particular day, we will ask him to 
return the following day. It is my hope with approval of the members 
of the committee, to adjourn hearings at least 10 minutes before the 
opening of the House sessions. 

Secretary Weeks, who was to have been the first witness this morn- 
ing, informed me, because of previous commitments, he is unable to 
be here. I should like to ask unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to submit a report, if he so desires, to be inserted at this point in the 
record; and, if not, he will appear before the committee in due time 
to make an oral report. 

We have as our first witness this morning, Mr. Robert B. Murray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. I am sure he does 
not need an introduction. He has had a wide economic background in 
the State of Pennsylvania. I will be happy to have Mr. Murray take 
the witness stand and present his views relative to the highway 
program. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here before this 
committee today. We feel that we are rather fortunate in having as 
our new Commissioner of Public Roads Mr. Du Pont who, as you 
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know, was a member of the Delaware Highway Department for a 
period of 27 years, stretching from 1922 to 1949, which largely en- 
compasses the entire period that the Federal Government has been 


] 1] 
nterested } the higniway propvpiem. 


During 22 of those vears he was chairman of the Delaware High 
way Department and for a period of over 25 years he has been a 
unber of the Association of State Highway Officials. 
The Department vould like very much to have Mr. Du Pont. in 


performing his duti 


Sas Commissioner, to represent the Department 

ind the views of the Department before this committee. 
I would be very mppy to answel wy q lestions that Vou may 
: . e vP. ; i 5 . e 
have. The Commissioner is well versed in this subject and the De- 
partment has full confidence in his ability to discharge his functions. 


Therefore, we would like the majority of our testimony to be deliv 


ered to you through the Commi sioner, Mr. Du Pont. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair appreciates the splendid statement made 
by the Under Secretary, but I have a question or two, and perhaps 
other members of the committee have also. 


[ believe you are familiar with Department of Commerce Order 
No. 128, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Without objection this order will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


DEPARTMENT OrpER No, 128 (AMENDED) 


Date of Issuance: February 13, 1953 
Effective Date: February 13, 1953 


Subject: Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
Section 1. Purpose 


The purpose of this order is te describe the duties and re sponsibilities of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 


Section 2. Authority 


01 Section 301 of Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, effective May 24, 1950, 
prov des: 

There shall be in the Department of Commerce an additional office of Under 
ecretary with the title ‘Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation.’ The 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed by law for Under Secretaries of executive depart- 
ments, and shall perform such duties as the Secretary of Commerce shall 
prescribe,’ 

02 The duties and responsibilities of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation described in this order are assigned pursuant to the authority 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce by law, including authority under Re- 
organization Plans Nos. 5 and 21 of 1950. 


Nectiov > Duties and responsibilities 


01 The Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation shall: 

1. Serve as the principal adviser to the Secretary on all policy matters con- 
cerning transportation within the Department and on all matters concerning 
the transportation policies of the Government; 


2. Perform the functions and exercise the powers, authorities and discretions, 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce relating to transportation, as delegated to 





the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation by this or any other order ; 
and 
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3. Exercise direction and supervision of the Weather Bureau, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Inland Waterways Corporation, Bureau of Public Roads, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Maritime Administration, and, insofar as authorized 
by law the Federal Maritime Board, through their respective heads, 

02 More specifically, but not by way of limitation, the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation shall: 

1. Exercise general policy guidance over all transportation activities in the 
Department and over all activities (whether relating to transportation or not) 
of the Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Inland Waterways Cor 
poration, Bureau of Public Roads, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Maritime 
Administration, and, insofar as authorized by law, the Federal Maritime Board; 

2. Establish and maintain program consistency among the several primary 
organization units under his supervision, particularly with respect to transporta- 
tion and related activities; 

8. Carry out those responsibilities vested in the Secretary of Commerce relating 
to coordination of the transportation programs and policies of the Government, 
and especially as related to the mobilization program ; and 

4. Initiate action before the transportation regulatory agencies when such 
action appears to be appropriate in order to effectuate overall transportation 





policies of the executive branch, and appear before regulatory boards or com- 
missions at his discretion to present his views when matters affecting overall 
transportation policies or programs of the executive branch are under considera- 
tion, in collaboration with the general counsel as to the legal aspects. 

03 The Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation shall be the focal 
point within the Department for all interdepartmental coordination activities 
involving transportation matters and shall represent the Department on the Air 
Coordinating Committee and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 





Section 4. Delegations of authority 


01 All the authority and program functions vested in the heads of the Weather 
Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Inland Waterways Corporation, Maritime 
Administration, Federal Maritime Board, Bureau of Public Roads, and Civil 
Aeronauties Administration by Department orders, including Department Order 
No. 115, are hereby made subject to the supervision and coordination of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation on behalf of the Secretary 
to be exercised through the bureau heads. 

02 The Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation shall perform the 
functions and exercise the powers, authority, and discretion conferred on the 
Secretary of Commerce by Executive Orders 10161, 10200, 10219, as amended 
(and Office of Defense Mobilization (DPA) Delegation 1, as amended), and 
any further amendments or succeeding orders thereto with respect to air trans- 
portation, and intercoastal, coastwise, and overseas shipping, including the use 
thereof. 

03 The Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation also shall perform 
the functions and exercise the powers, authority, and discretion vested directly 
in the Secretary of Commerce as a claimant under Office of Defense Mobilization 
(DPA) Order 1 of May 24, 1951, as amended, with respect to transportation pro 
grams, including related facilities, for which the Maritime Administration, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are responsible. 

.04 The Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation shall perform the 
functions with respect to authorizing construction schedules of owners, the 
making of allotments, the assignment of ratings, the processing of applications 
for adjustment or exception, and all other authority with reference to CMP 
Regulation No. 6, as amended, described in paragraph 1 of National Production 
Authority Delegation No. 14, as amended October 3, 1952, and exercise the powers, 
authority, and discretion vested in the Secretary of Commerce with reference to 
those functions as set forth in National Production Authority Delegation No. 14, 
as amended, but subject to all provisions and limitations of such authority con- 
tained in said delegation. 

.05 The delegation made to the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta 
tion in Department Order No. 137 of November 12, 1951, with respect to providing 
Wwar-risk insurance to meet the needs of air commerce (Public Law 47, 82d 
Cong.) is continued. 





Section 5. Organization of the Office of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation: 

In addition to the immediate Office of the Under Secretary for Transportation 

and his Deputy, the Office of the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
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tion consists of the Office of Transportation established under Department Order 
No. 128 of November 20, 1950, and the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
established by Department Order No. 137 of November 12, 1951. There is hereby 
continued the Transportation Council established by Department Order No. 128 of 
November 20, 1950, to serve in an advisory capacity to the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation 
Nection 6. Effect on other orders: 

01 This order supersedes Department Order No. 128 (amended) of August 6, 
1951, and amendments 1, 2, and 3 thereto of August 3, 1951, November 20, 1951, 


and December 9, 1952, respectively. Supplements 1, 2, 4 revised, and 5 to 
Department Order No. 128 (amended), March 138, 1951, May 24, 1951, August 3, 
1951, and December 17, 1951, respectively, are continued in effect until revoked 
or incorporated in future orders. Any other orders or parts of orders the pro- 
visions of which are inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions of this order 
are hereby amended or superseded accordingly. 

02 This order shall not be construed to affect any authorities delegated to 
officers of the Department empowering them to take administrative, security, or 
legal action, or the functions of the General Counsel. 

Section 7. Effective date: 

This order is effective February 13, 1953. 

Srnctarr WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. McGreeor. This is Department Order No. 128 (amended). The 
date of issuance and the effective date is February 13, 1953. It has to 
do with the duties and responsibilities of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, and contains the details setting forth 
duties of the Secretary relative to the Public Roads Administration. 

I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, if you would care to give us your 
views relative to this departmental order 

Mr. Murray. I would be delighted to answer that question. The 
Secretary of Commerce has a great collection of bureaus, as you well 
know, which extend through a great many different fields of activity. 
In organizing his office he has grouped different functions under what 
he considers a family of activ ty, and he has given the various Secre- 
taries delegation of authority in behalf of himself to supervise for 
him those activities. 

As it happens, there are four activities in the Department having 
to do with transportation: The Bureau of Public Roads, the Maritime 
Administration, the CAA, and the Inland Waterways. 

There are two functions of the Department that have an oblique 
interest in transportation, namely, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 

and the Weather Bureau. For the purpose of organizing his office, 
those functions having to do with transportation, for which he has 
responsibility as Secretary, he has delegated to the Under Secretary 
for Transportation to supervise for him and in his name those func- 
tions which he has by law. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are very happy to have your report. Do I un- 
derstand that you recognize the various Department heads under the 
Secretary of Commerce as, for instance, the head of the Public Roads 
Administration ? 

Mr. Murray. Oh, that is in the order itself. 

Mr. McGrecor. There might be some interpretation made then that 
there is a move by the Department of Commerce to do away with the 
Public Roads Administration. Do you have any knowledge of such 
a movement ? 

Mr. Murray. I have no knowledge of such a movement and I think 
if there were such a movement, it would have no sympathy in the 
Department. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Then you assure this committee, or whatever the 
proper committee of Congress would be, that we would be notified 
should such an attempt be made by the Department of Commerce to 
do away with or to make a radical change which might impair the 
functions of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Murray. I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that there is not even 
any consideration of it. Ihave not even heard the rumor. I thought 
I heard most of the rumors around Washington, but that is one that 
L have not heard. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is one of the rumors that we heard and we 
were very anxious to ask you about it. I might say that I am very 
happy to hear the Under Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. Murray. As far as I know, there is no intention to make any 
change in the situation as it now exists. The Secretary has certain 
responsibilities and it is simply for the purpose of proper organiza- 
tion of his Department that he has delegated those responsibilities 
that remain in his name. There is no disturbance of any of the funce- 
tions of any of the bureau heads and I think that is made very clear 
in the order itself. Mr. Du Pont and I have known each other for a 
long time and I am sure that we are not going to have any trouble. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are very happy to ‘hear you say that, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Are there any questions of the members of the Subcommittee 
on Roads or of the full committee ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Under Secretary, what has been your experience 
in transportation before your appointment as Under Secretary of 
Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Murray. For a period of 7 years I was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, with offie es at Harrisburg. In that assign- 
ment it was necessary—that organization being interested in the 
highway situation in the State of Pennsylvania, mainly because of the 
seriousness to Pennsylvania of the highway situation—it was neces- 
sary to go into these highway matters. There are more miles of high- 
ways in the State system of Pennsylvania than there are in the State 
systems of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 
with about 3,000 miles left over. Those States have 3 times the 
population and 3 times the motor registrations of Pennsylvania, so 
that the business of keeping the highways in good shape was very 
important. 

Mr. Jones. What did you say was the name of the organization? 

Mr. Murray. The Pennsylvania Economy League. We worked a 
great deal with the State officials on various and sundry phases of 
the whole highway problem. It is one of the most important interests 
in the State. 

Mr. Jones. This organization devoted itself principally to a study 
of transportation ? 

Mr. Murray. We studied all phases of governmental operations 
and worked with all levels of the government in the State, including 
the counties, and so forth. 

Mr. Jones. How was this organization financed ? 

Mr. Morray. It was financed by individuals, foundations, and 
corporations. 

Mr. Jones. And then prior to that? 
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Mr. Murray. Prior to that I had been in the Air Force, from 1942 
until 1946, at which time I had a great deal to do with matters having 
to do with the civil approach to aviation. I came out of the Air Force 
as a colonel in 1946 and I have been in the Air Force Reserve during 
the intervening time. Prior to that time I worked for the New York 
Trust Co. in New York. 

Mr. Jones. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Morray. No, sir; I am a banker. 

Mr. Jones. I believe I understood you to say that you knew of no 
proposals now pending for any change in the organizational setup 
of the Bureau of Public Roads; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mt RRAY. That is correct, 

Mr. Jonres. Do you contemplate any change of functions of that 
organization 2 

Mr. Mcurray. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you contemplate any changes under existing statute 
loo! ing to the extension of the Federal road program as we have 
known it in the past ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Would you mind repeating that question, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Do you contemplate that the program as we have known 
it 1n the past will be col tinued ? 

Mr. Murray. I think Mr. Du Pont has a statement which he will 
make later on on that subject and, if it is agreeable to you, I would 
prefer that you discuss that with him. 

Mr. Jones. That is quite all right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Fation. What other fields of transportation come under your 
jurisdiction, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Murray. The Bureau of Public Roads, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Inland Water- 
ways which we are trying to sell, as you know. 

Mr. Fartuon. This does not come within the confines of this com- 
mittee, but for my own information I would like to ask another ques- 
tion. I read in the paper this morning that much of the work of 
shipbuilding, under the Maritime Administration, is going to be let 
under contract to Japanese interests; that these ships are to be built 
in Japan. Is there any thruth to that? 

Mr. Murray. I have not seen the article to which you refer, Con- 
gressman. I think there have been a few tankers which have been 
built in Japan. Of course, that does not come under the purview of 
the Maritime Administration, because people may build their tankers 
wherever they wish. 

Mr. Faxon. I read this article in this morning’s paper and it said 
that for economic reasons the Secretary of Commerce was thinking 
of having these ships built in Japan instead of in the United States. 

Mr. Murray. That is another rumor, sir. 

Mr. Fation. This was an article in the paper, it was in print, so 
it went a little further than a rumor. 

Mr. Murray. It was based on a rumor, because that is not correct. 

Mr. Farxon. That is all. 

Mr. Grorcr. Has the Department determined what its policy is 
going to be in regard to the diversion of the gasoline tax or the use 
tax that goes into the Federal Treasury ? 
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Mr. Murray. Mr. Du Pont has a statement on that which I would 
prefer to have him make, which reflects the thinking of the Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair would like to inquire if you are in ac- 
cord with Mr. Du Pont’s statement in connection with that subject? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Grorer. That is all. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Secre- 
tary, we appreciate your pressence here very, very much and if you 
desire to elaborate on your statement, with the permission of the 
committee you may do so. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The next witness is the Commissioner of Public 
Roads. I would like the record to show that Commissioner Du Pont 
comes to the Federal Bureau of Public Roads with a lifetime of ex- 
verience. He ee in the footsteps of his father, T. Coleman Du 
Pont. and served as a member of the Delaware State Highway De 
partment from 1929 to 1949, including 23 years as it chairman. He 
is recognized as one of the foremost administrators of public high- 
ways in America. He was responsible for directing the engineering, 
financing and construction of the new Delaware Memorial Bridge, 
which is the fifth longest suspension bridge in the world c@ting more 
than $44 million. Commissioner Du Pont is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with a bachelor’s degree in mechan- 
ical engineering. He also has served as an instructor at MIT. I am 
sure all of us agree his qualifications and broad background in deal- 
ing with highway problems fully equip him for the task he is under- 
taking this year. 

Commissioner Du Pont, we are happy to have you W ith us. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS V. DU PONT, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ROADS, ACCOMPANIED BY H. S. FAIRBANKS AND C. D. 
CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Du Pont. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, because of 
the general comprehensive nature of the problems which confront us 
with respect to the administration of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
because of the questionnaire that has been in effect given to us to be 
covered, in order to avoid any misui derstanding or misstatement of 
our views, we have prepared and I have here, together with copies 
for distribution to all of you, our repli es to the 13 questions on the 
communication which I received from you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you care to confine your remarks to your prepared 
statement, that is perfectly all right but is entirely up to you. 

Mr. Dt Pont. | would prefe . to do so. 

The De partment « f Comme ree recognizes, as does the Committee on 
Public Works by setting up these i important ea ard-looking hearings, 
the prime importance of modernizing both our national hiel Ways and 
our highway administrative machinery. The eal les and the dirt 
roads of the twenties and the thirties are largely outdated and of no 
further use to our modern economy, so heavily de ‘pe nde nt on efficient 
automotive transport and an adequi ate highway system for its welfare. 
By the same token many of the earlier ap proaches to automotive taxa 
tion and highway administration may be outdated. We are engaged 
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in the vital project of determining early answers on these matters. 
This Department, which has the tr: aditional responsibility on the mat- 
ter from the Federal point of view, assures the committee of its very 
strong desire to cooperate in this hearing in every possible way, and 
as we shall state below, plan specific affirmative recommendations as 
appropriate at a later time and place. 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Commerce is 
the pr ine ipal road-building agence y of the Federal Government. It 
administers Federal funds to aid the States in road construction and 
cooperates with other departments in connection with such matters 
as roads in national parks and other Federal areas. Cooperation 
with the States is fundamental to almost every operation and function 
of the Bureau affecting highways. The States initiate projects, pre- 
pare plans and supervise construction, while the Bureau administers 
the Federal requirements and cooperates with the States in establish- 
ing standards applicable to the road program. 

The recent work of the Bureau has emphasized development of the 
interstate highway system and the secondary road system in each 
State, and modernization of rural and urban sections of the Federal- 
aid system. 

The organization, oper: ations, and policies of the Bureau are now 
being thoygighly reviewed on behalf of the Commissioner of Public 
Roads. Until such review is anaes and resulting recommenda- 
tions put into effect. or presente «1 to the ¢ /ONngTess for action, whichever 
may be ap propriate, we are not prepared to make specific comment 
on the committee’s inquiries so far as they relate to policy matters. 
However, we are very glad to present as information such facts as we 
have at hand pertaining to the committee’s listed points of inquiry. 

I doubt that there has been a time in the long life of the Bureau of 
Public Roads when there have been so many and divergent opinions 
voiced as to the role of the Federal Government in our highway pro- 
gram. These philosophies range all the way from complete return 
to the States of highway re sponsibility and withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the gasoline-tax picture, to continuance of the 
present plan, to linkage ‘between the aid to States and the total gas- 
tax collection, even to the view that all the excise taxes now collected 
in the area of transportation be allocated to the Federal-aid to high- 
ways program. ‘The whole problem is so intricate and the effects of 
any ultimate choice of a plan will be so far-reaching, that I feel 
demands more time than we have had to arrive at a firm conclusion. 

As you know. the President has proposed to the Congress that a 
Commission be set up to explore the whole matter of Federal-State 
fiscal relationships, of which the matter of highway contribution is 
an important aspect. It follows that any plan finally adopted should 
be integrated into such a policy as is determined as a result of the work 
of this Commission. 

Until such time as a suitable and equitable program has been decided 
upon we shall carry on the Bureau’s activities along the line they are 
now operating. 

I shall not, therefore, comment more specifically on the first 2 of 
the 14 items submitted for discussion. 

In order that the committee may have the facts with regard to the 
gas-tax collections and allocations, a table is submitted with this 
testimony which indicates this information by States. 
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Financial consequences to the States if the Federal gasoline tax and the Federal- 
aid roads program were abolished * 


























5 > nant » 5-cent rat 
Esti- Esti- 2-cent rate 1.5-cent rate 
nated mated 
: Stat State Revenue | Federal State State 
§ ‘ notor- I luced 11d ap- 
ale x ae ; revenue revenue : 
rate lel tax | by I portion- ae Gain or oa Gain or 
revenue, tax ments, loss to loss to 
; relevy of relevy of 
fiscal fiscal ae State 1 State 
1955 1955 Federal Federal 
tax tax 
Th Thou Tho Thou Thou Thou 
( ts nd sands sands sands sa N a 
Alabama f $43, 386 7 $11, 552 $2,910 | $10, 846 $706 
Arizona 5 15, 682 7, 085 7t 4, 704 2 l 
Arkal 6.5 29, 795 8, 484 684 6, 876 1, 608 
California 4 182, 954 30, L6Ht rl, 146 60, 9S4 0,818 
Colorado t 27, 548 4,591 & OE 2 6, 887 2 ) 
Connecticut 4 24, 317 6, O79 5, 132 7, O26 1,119 RT 
De ware 5 5, 645 1, 129 2, 397 l 1, 604 Y 
F] ia 7 73, 848 0. 550 9, 260 11.840 15. 82 6, 5€ 
Georgia 6 57, O82 9, 514 13, 26 , 767 4, 271 010 
Idaho f 12, 54 2, 091 733 4,182 1, 551 s, 13¢ 2, 597 
{llinois 5 23. 000 24, 8S9 16, OO 21. 111 34. 500 9. 611 
indiana 4 13, 068 13, 660 2 "i 12, 47¢ 19, 602 42 
lowa 4 & 2 12, 440 16, 466 4, O2€ 12 () YO 
Kansas 5 6, 377 11, 984 12, 754 +, Bt 2, 419 
Kentucky 7 44,954 6, 422 10, ORE 12, 844 », 758 9, € 153 
Louisiana 7 $3, 438 6, 205 8, 928 2, 410 3, 482 9, 307 79 
Maine 6 15, 264 2, 544 4, 307 OSS 781 3, Sie 491 
Maryland 5 32, 205 6, 441 5. 064 12, 88 6, 918 ), 662 ; 
Massachusetts 5 §2, 27 10, 455 10, 15¢€ 0, 910 10 { 15, 68 5, 527 
Michigan 4.5 84, 891 18, 865 19, 251 18. 479 8 207 9. 046 
Minnesota 5 41,818 &, 264 13, 832 l 2, S¥E 12, 54¢ 1, 286 
M ississippi 7 56, O68 53 9,177 10, 30€ 7 ( 14 
Missouri } 5, 545 11, 848 15, 9R2 23, 69 7 790 
Montana 6 13, 068 2.178 9. 187 4,356 31 3, 267 120 
Nebraska 6 23, 512 4, 702 4, 392 9, 404 2 7,05 2 9 
Nevada 4.5 4, 757 1, O57 721 2,114 3, 60 1, 58 4, 136 
New Hampshire ) 7,423 18 , 51 151 2, 228 29 
New Jersey 3 43. 3R¢ 14. 462 10. 447 18, 477 21, 6s 246 
New Mexico ¢ 17, 250 2, 878 7, 601 1, 85 4 2 289 
New York 4 116, 045 29, O11 5, 271 22 2 4 7 8, 247 
North Carolina 7 78, 304 Ll, I8¢ 13, 561 8 1 16, 779 } 8 
North Dakota 5 7, 841 1, 568 6, 737 3 2 2 4, 38 
Ohio 4 95, 450 23. R63 22. 497 47, 726 2 5, 79 13, 298 
Oklahoma 6. 5 46, 523 7, 157 11, 003 14, 314 3, 31 10, 73£ 268 
Oregon 6 33, 141 5, 524 8. 635 11, 048 2, 41 8, 286 19 
Pennsylvania 5 131, 727 26, 345 26, 42 52, 690 26, 267 39, 518 13, 09 
Rhode Island 4 7, Zot 1, 924 , OS , RAN 78 2, 901 80 
South Carolina 7 $1, 264 8Y! 7, 27 11, 7H { 8, 842 1, 565 
South Dakota 5 Y, 618 1, 924 7,212 S48 64 2, SSE 4, 326 
rennessee 7 : 04 7, 90 11, 902 15, 802 00 11, 852 0 
Texas 4 118, 136 29, 534 4,404 59, 068 24 4 44, 301 1,8 
Utah 5 12, 754 2, 551 5, 548 03 st 82¢ 722 
Vermont 5 5, 619 1. 124 2 331 2 248 S 1. 686 645 
Virginia 6 57, 238 ¥, 540 10, 824 19, O8E 8, 25¢ 14, 310 3, 486 
Washington 6.5 48, 823 7, 511 9, 219 15, 022 80) 11, 267 2, 048 
, West Virginia 5 20, 177 4,0 6, 1L5€ &, O7( 1,914 6, 052 04 
Wisconsin 4 38, 995 ) 749 13. 069 19. 498 6, 429 14, 62 l { 
W yoming 5 7, 945 1, 5&9 78 3, 178 2, 44 2, 384 3, 194 
District of Colum bia 5 9, 827 1, 96 3, 281 3, 930 64 2, 94 4 
Hawaii 1, 132 2, 452 2, 264 IRS 1, 698 754 
Puerto Rico 3, 751 751 751 
Total 2, 143, 212 434, 333 557, 750 SOS, 666 10, 91 651, 500 93, 750 


1 This is a recomputation of principal items of Council of State Governments’ table of same tit 


3. Proposal that Federal motor fuel taxes be deposited in a trust 
fund for highway purposes: This proposal is embodied in 5S. 216, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Magnuson, and H. R. 3637, intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Kluezynski. These bills are identical. 
The Senate Committee on Public Works referred the Senate bill to 
the Department with request for a report thereon. This report, 
which has not yet been submitted, will cover the position of the De- 
partment of Commerce on the matter. 
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Farther east in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Atlantic Seaboard 
States the sections become more frequent. But most of the roads 
having over 5,000 vehicles per day are on the interstate system. In 
most parts of the country highway sections carrying such heavier 
volumes of traffic which are not in the interstate system are few and 
widely separated, or consist of short stretches radiating from only 
the large cities. 

The absence of traffic of such heavier volumes on even the interstate 
system routes through the wide central regions of the countrv. dem 
onstrates the lack of warrant for transcontinental superhighway fa 
cilities. 

Mr. Dr Pont. The second map shows the location of all tell roads 
completed, under construction and projected. It will be apparent that 
practically all such projects are located in the areas and on the par 
ticular lines where traffic volumes and the population concentration 
shown on the first map have previously indicated their rel: ative fea 
bility. In other words, if you simply know where the people are, you 
know where to build the highw: is. Mr. Fairbank, will you be wood 
enough to show the committee the completed toll roads. 

Mr. Farrpanx. They are shown by the double solid lines. 

Mr. McGrecor. For the record, will you designate the locations, so 
that we will know where they are; that is, between what points, city 
and city or State and State. 

Mr. Du Pont. And take the completed ones first. 

Mr. Farrnank. First, the completed ones; here is the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, running from near Philadelphia to the western line of 
Pennsylvania. Here, the New Jersey Turnpike, running from the 
Delaware River Memorial Bridge to the George Washington Bridge. 
and the tunnels at the Hudson River. 

Here is the Merritt Parkway in Connecticut, beginning at the New 
York State line, and, as continued by the Wilbur Cross Parkway, run- 
ning to near Hartford. 

Here is the New Hampshire Turnpike running the full length of 
the State’s short coastline, and joining at its northern end with the 
Maine Turnpike, which runs from the New Hampshire line up to 
Portland, Maine. Out here in Colorado is the turnpike from Denver 
to Boulder, and here in Florida is another from Fort George, east of 
Jacksonville to Fernandina. Those are the completed turnpikes. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Let us take those under construction next. 

Mr. FAIRBANK. Those are shown by the dashed lines. One of the 
most important is the throughw: ‘) in New York indicated here | in 
dicating] running from New York to Albany and then across through 

the Mohawk Valley, to Buffalo and down to the Pennsylvania line at 
the extreme west end of the State, with this connection from Albany 
to the Massachusetts line. 

Here is the Ohio Turnpike, picking up at the Pennsylvania line, 
where it joins the Pennsylvania Turnpike and running across the 
State south of Cleveland and Toledo and to the Indiana line. 

Here is the Oklahoma Turnpike from Tulsa to Oklahoma City, and 
here the West Virginia Turnpike, running from Charleston to Prince 
ton near the Virginia line. The easterly extension of the Pennsy| 
vania Turnipike from Valle »y Forge to the Delaware River and the 
Garden State Parkway i 1 New Jerse y complete the list of turnpikes 
under construction. 
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Mr. McGreoor. May I make this inquiry? Do you have knowledge 
of the approximate time the toll roads that are now under construc- 
tion will be completed from the east coast to Chicago? 

Mr. Farrpank. Across Indiana the toll road is only in the proposal 
stage. It is very uncertain when it will be completed. The Ohio toll 
road is only under construction. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is rather uncertain, too; is it not? 

Mr. Farrpank. That is uncertain, also. It would be difficult to say 
when there will be a connection from the east coast to Chicago. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Grorcr. What is the average traffic load necessary to justify a 
toll road, in most cases? 

Mr. Farrpank. That would vary, sir, with the cost of construction, 
which would depend upon topography and other factors. It would 
vary also with the rate of toll collectible. We have indicated on the 
first map all roads that carry 5,000 vehicles a day at least. We do not 
intend to imply that it would be necessary to have traffic of 5,000 
vehicles a day in all cases to justify the feasibility of a toll road. Al- 
though it might be said that the Denver-Boulder Road, now in use, 
and which carries less than 5,000 vehicles per day, has thus far appar- 
ently failed to support its entire cost. The tolls are being supple- 
mented by expenditures from State highway department funds. 

Mr. Grorce. Would the terrain there cause a high cost of con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Farrpank. Not particularly. That is not mountainous there. 

Mr. Grorce. Has it not been your experience that as the roads be- 
come better, the traffic load increases ? 

Mr. Fairsanks. The improvement of a road immediately causes 
an increase in traffic, some of which is drawn from other roads and 
some of which is a generation of traffic which has not moved pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Commissioner, what seems to be the general attitude 
of the various State highway departments with reference to building 
a toll system of roads? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I believe the more favorable attitude is limited to 
those States where there are the more acute problems; incident to the 
financing of expensive modernization of primary highways. The 
problem does not occur in the majority of the States. The majority 
of those toll systems are in the northeast here. 

Mr. Jones. The reason I ask that question is this. It is now being 
considered in the State Legislature of my own State of Alabama; that 
is, the proposal of a toll road. I do not know whether that toll road 
is going to be constructed or not, but it does raise this question. How 
is the toll road system going to affect the planning of the interstate 
system ‘ 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think it is impossible to answer that question 
specifically. I do believe that many States, being desirous of more 
highways, if they can support a toll road, it would relieve the State 
of the building of that road with State or Federal funds and release 
those funds for other places. I believe that is the approach in some 
communities. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any speculation at the moment as to how 
much relief will be afforded in the payment of Federal funds on the 
interstate system by the construction of toll roads? 
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Mr. Du Ponv. I think that would depend somewhat upon whether 
you think of the problem in terms of dollars or in terms of the relief 
of congestion. Roughly speaking there are about 3 million miles of 
highways in the United States. There are 641 miles of toll highways 
now in operation; 1,172 in the projects we have shown under con- 
struction; 818 proposed. If you take the total of those you have 
about 2,600 miles out of 3 million. So, on a mileage basis, the relief 
it would never be of substantial proportion. 

On the other hand, insofar as congestion is concerned, the toll roads 
are instrumentalities for relieving that situation. We must agree 
that in dollars per mile they are very expensive, and they may afford 
more relief in total dollars than in total percentage of highways. But 
the construction of toll roads will not provide a ‘solution of the high- 
way problem. It is a special means of solving an acute problem in a 
specific area where, for political or other reasons you cannot justify 
spending all the normal highway revenue in that area 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that the delay in the construction of the 
interstate system has been a reason for the enthusiasm for toll-road 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. No, I think it is the pressure of congestion in certain 
areas which are beyond the means of the State, because it has to con- 
sider all parts of the State. 

Mr. Jones. I am afraid that you misunderstood me. The failure 
on the part of the States and the Federal Government to construct 
our interstate system has been giving rise to enthusiasm for toll roads, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is a factor. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

The CHaAtrMAN. Should the money for the building of toll roads 
come from the Federal Government or should it be private money ? 

Mr. Du Pont. It has been private money, practically all of it. The 
Federal Government has participated in some toll bridges, but as far 
as I know, none of these roads that we speak of have been built with 
Federal money, with one exception. The Pennsylvania Turnpike, as 
you recall, originally was a PWA project. That is the exe eption. 

The Cuatrman. There was a grant of money to Pennsylvania for 
that? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is right. 

The Cuamman. If Federal money is to be used for the building of 
toll roads, there will not be any money left for county, State or inter- 
state highways, because they would take it all. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct, sir. I do not like to serve a half 
baked pie and I never will if you are ever my guest. But I think 
we will develop some rather advanced thinking in connection with 
the report that we anticipate getting to this joint committee as to the 
solution of that phase of the problem. But it must be coordinated 
with the whole program. 

Mr. Streep. Are all the toll roads now in operation financially suc- 
cessful ? 

Mr. Du Pont. No, sir. There again, you must be specific. If you 
eliminated State aid, then you would have to consider the Denver- 
Boulder road unsuccessful, because that is being subsidized by the 
State. I understand that the Tulsa-Oklahoma C ‘ity road, not yet in 
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operation, may be just on the borderline. Those that are in the East 
are successful. 

Mr. Streep. You said that the construction of toll roads relieved 
the State and the Federal funds to some extent. Has your office made 
iny study as to the impact on Federal and State funds caused by the 
creation of toll roads? What I mean is this: Take the case of the 
Oklahoma Turnpike. We heard the argument that it would relieve 
State and Federal funds yet the facts are that the State has had to 
expend several million dollars building approaches to the toll roads, 
so that those funds were not relieved in the actual construction of the 
road. I was wonde ring what the situation might be in other States. 

It is my observation of the Pennsylvania Turnpike that the Pitts- 
burgh area and other points, because of the heavy traflic that the toll 
road created, took on burdens at both ends of the road that State 
and Federal funds had to meet. I just wondered if any study has been 
made as to that development or that impact on these roads. 

Mr. Du Ponrt. I think it is self-evident that any facility of this 
nature which attracts traffi¢ necessarily will cause some adjustment 
problems at the point of the dispersion of that traffic. 

Mr. Steep. From the study that I have made of it, it is my opinion 
that your State and Federal funds do not get any relief from such 
things as toll roads. I think they have the opposite effect. 

Mr. Du Ponr. One might look at it this way. If you did not have 
the toll roads, you would not have nearly as much traffic and therefore 
you would not get the gasoline revenue. The thing is so integrated and 


interdependent that it is extremely difficult unless you ts ake one specific 
po nt of ‘analysis. 

lor example, on the Delaware River, formerly you had to cross it 
by ferry. At that time, the highest traffic we ever had was 21,000 
vehicles a day. Normal traffic was 11,000 as day. Today the peak 

410,000 a day and normal traffic is 22,000. But they had to have 
easoline to get to it, and the volume has increased and the State and 
the Federal Government have got returns through the fuel tax. 
That is undeniable. 

Mr. Grorce. Has not a great deal of that traffic been drawn from 
other roads: that is, it is not added traffic? 

Mr. Du Ponr. No, sir; it seems to be generated traffic, about 20 
percent of it, that formerly did not t ake advantage of crossing the 
river. They did whatever ‘the y were going to do at home or did not 
vo atall. This is completely new generated traffic. 

Mr. Grorce. Twenty percent of it is new? 

Mr. Du Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Georce. And the other 80 percent? 

Mr. Du Pont. When you say 20 percent, you must realize that you 
cannot use those figures accur: ately, because those are matters of 
traffic surveys, origin and destination, and they are just samples. 
The engineers, in contemplating bridges or highways, always put in 
a factor which is really a guess, and an intelligent guess, if 1 may use 
that word, as to how much traflic will be generated. But they do 
not know where it comes from and it varies with the different facilities. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Commissioner, I think you said, and it is generally 
understood, that the cost of a toll road per mile is much higher than 
that of a free road? 
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Mr. Du Pont. That is true. 

Mr. Sreep. Does this extra traffic that is generated offset that? 

Mr. Du Pont. I cannot answer that guages sly. 

Mr. Streep. Has any toll road been in operation long enough so 
that you have a record that indicates as a whole whether it could 
actually be financed successfully, taking into consideration replace- 
ment and maintenance, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think the oldest road is the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. That one is not a good example, because the cost of it was 
relatively cheap, in view of the fact that they had all the tunnels _ 
bridges from an old railroad. And then they had some subsidy by 
the Federal Government so that while it is the oldest, it is the poorest 
example. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Commissioner, the fact is that you have not had 
sufficient funds to carry out a road program that would adequately 
take care of the increased traffic: either roads built and paid for by 
the States and the Federal Government, or the toll roads, have you ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. Mr. Fairbanks, do you have the 
charts showing the construction during the past several years ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it be convenient for you to return at 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning, yi Commissioner ? 

Mr. Du Pont. Certainly, s 

Mr. McGrecor. If there are no objections, the committee will stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Commissioner. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, April 
16, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


Houstr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., Hon. 
J. Harry McGregor, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. McGreoor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again today for further consideration of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Public Works Committee relative to a study and 
survey of the highway problem. 

We again have as our witness this morning Mr. Du Pont, who is the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I believe one of the members has a question of Mr. Du Pont at this 
time. I think, Commissioner Du Pont we were on page 9 of your state- 
ment relative to the toll road program, 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Du Pont, at the time we closed yesterday we were 
discussing toll roads. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS V. DU PONT, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Resumed 


Mr. Du Ponr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. As I understood your statement, there was about 20 per- 
cent of the traffic that went over toll roads that seemed to be increased 
traffic. Is my memory correct ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I do not recall making that statement. 

Mr. Warts. Was there not some statement made by you in regard to 
some extra traffic ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I said extra traffic was generated. 

Mr. Warts. That is what I said. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Due to creating a new facility such as a bridge, or 
comparable facility. 

Mr. Warts. Or toll road? I assumed from your statement that it 
was. 

Mr. Du Pont. Not 20 percent of the entire traffic. If you estimated 
the amount of traffic that might be expected to go over a new facility, 
then the engineers generally add 20 percent to that figure, which they 
call generated traffic which they cannot put their finger on. 

Mr. Warts. There was another question as to whether or not toll 
roads were a paying proposition. I did not clearly understand your 
answer. 
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Mr. Du Ponr. I said that, first of all, you had to consider the specific 
facility, and stated that in Denver there is a toll road that goes to 
Boulder Citv. That toll road is subsidized by the State. Therefore 

that subsidization were eli minated the toll road would not be a 
success on its own. But with that subsidization, that one is. 

Mr. Warts. As to the other toll roads, what is the general history ? 

Mr. Du Pont. To the best of my knowledge, all of them have been 
suecessful. There is some doubt about the prospects of the one from 
Tulsa to Oklahoma City, which is sort of on dead center at this time, 
you might say. 

Mr. Warts. But in regard to those toll sta that have not been 
lassified as successful, I assume you mean by that the y are not paying 
the amortization on the : cost plus their up keep 4 

Mr. Du Ponr. And interest. 

Mr. Warts. That is the basis on which you determine whether it is 
uccessful or not ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. If those toll roads did not exist, even those that are not 

cesstul, it would be necessary for that traffic using those roads to be 

tuled over some other roads, would it not ? 

Mr. Du Pont. Or it would be nonexistent. 

Mr. Warts. It generally travels, does it not? 

Mr. Du Ponr. It definitely will. 

Mr. Warts. And the cost. of those other roads that would be worn 
out by the use of that traffic over them rather than the toll road—— 
Mr. Du Pont. The cost of those roads worn out would be what? 

Mr. Warts. What I am getting at is this: If you did not have the 
toll road this traffic would be traveling on some other road. 

Mr. Du Pont. It would be attempting to travel over the other road, 
or maybe would be nonexistent because of the congestion which would 
discourage the travel. 

Mr. Warrs. Then you could not solely judge a toll road on the basis 
of whether it was actually paying out in dollars and cents, as to 
whether it was a success, could you? 

Mr. Du Ponv. I think that is probably a reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if you did not have the toll road I think 
it is reasonable to assume that that traffic, we will say, that travels 
over the Pennsylvania highway, or the major portion of it, would be 
making the same trip over other roads? 

Mr. Du Ponr. Up to the capacity of the existing facility to take 
care of it. 

Mr. Warts. And it would cost something to maintain those other 
roads, whereas part of the cost of maintenance is relieved on those 
other roads due to the fact that it is now voing over the toll road ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is unquestionably true. 

Mr. Warts. Then we could be safe in saying that even though a toll 
road did not break even, it was still a sucé ess ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I ea that would undoubtedly be true if the one 
agency or State held the bag for the whole operation. But, of course, 
your toll roads, you see, are a separate entity, under a separate organi- 
zation, or commission, or ht atever it happens to be. 

Mr. Warts. If a State initiated the toll road and it carried a tre- 
mendous amount of traffic, and it was found that it did not economi- 
eally pay out, that is, pay the cost of amortization, plus interest, plus 
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the cost of upkeep, and it did carry a tremendous amount of traffic 
through that State that ae normally flow through that State, even 
though the State had to supplement the amount of money necessary 
to amortize the toll road cost and cost of maintenance, still you could 

Say that it was a success? 

Mr. Du Ponr, I think if you insert the words “on balance” you 
would be ahead of the game, 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, the cost to the State in supplementing 
the toll road would probably not amount to as much as the expendi 
ture of the State in maintenance and the building ot other roads to 
take the place of hauling the traffic that the toll road would haul ¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. I believe that is a logical conclusion. 

Mr. Warts. That is what I thought. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Me (GREGOR. You may proceed, Mr. Commissioner, with your 
prepared statement, if you desire, 

Mr. Du Pont. Yesterday Congressman Jones from Alabama asked 
the question whether in our opinion the construction of toll facilities 
had been accelerated by virtue of the failure of States and the Federal 
Government to supply adequate transportation facilities. I referred 
to a chart which I would like to bring to your attention this morning 
to show vou what in our judgement has been the background or the 
basis for our present predicament. 

The lighter-colored or crosshatched bar represents the actual dollar 
value of the total work done on Federal-aid projects each calendar 
year from 1924 to 1952. The dark or black bar represents an adjust- 
ment for each year to take into account the changing purchasing value 
of the dollar or changing costs of the various items entering into high- 
way work. This conversion has been accomplished by dividing the 
dollar amount for each year by the Bureau highway price index for 
that year. 

The peak year for work actually accomplished is the past year, 1952 
but, as the chart shows, only slightly more work was done than in 
1936 with a dollar cost of about 21% times as much. 

The chart also shows how, after 1936, the work fell off to a very 
low level during the war years and that several years was required to 
build the program up, even though ample funds were available. 

1952 $500, 000, 000 


1951 $185, 000, OOO 
L950 456, 000, 000 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE 
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This bar chart which you see, and which goes back to 1924—the 
cross-hatched indicates the number of dollars for Federal-aid highway 
construction put in place each year. You can see how that went up 
and reached a peak in 1936. It started to come down as the war clouds 
were gathering in Europe, and it got to a low in 1945. 

After the war it took some time to get going again. There were 
various restrictions, as you know, and mal: adjustments, and what not, 
and it mounted up to the last year recorded here, of 1952, when it got 
to over a billion dollars 

The black shows the adjustment insofar as what we got for our 
money due to the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. If you 
will compare the peak in 1936 as compared to the peak of last year, you 
will see we got little more for our money with more than twice the 
dollar volume. The current rate of spending is substantially up, but 
the current rate of what we get for our doijlars is about what it was 
in 1936. So we still have that void there—this area in here—which 
shows the deficiency created during that period. 

[ think fundamentally that, plus the fact that today the usage has 
increased tremendously, is the ¢ use of our problem. 

For example, the total usage of all highways, in 1950 amounted to 
158 billion vehicle-miles, and in 1951 it was 490 billion. Last year it 
was over 500 billion vehicle-miles, which is just about half a trillion 
vehicle-miles. 

When you add that added load to the deficiency that previously 
existed, I think there, gentleman, is the crux of Bx we are at- 
tempting to solve today, or must attempt to solve. 

Are there any questions on this chart? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a nag eng 

Mr. McGreecor. Certainly, the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Scudder. 
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Mr. Scupper. That would indicate that we should give more at- 
tention, by authorizing more money to the highway systems of our 
country, of the gas and oil taxes that accrue to the Federal Government 
through taxation. One of the problems we had last year was trying 
to get a reasonable amount of the money paid in by motorists for 
highway purposes, although I know it is not earmarked for that spe- 
cific purpose. Generally speaking, though, a motorist feels when he 
pays gas tax that he is paying a tax for the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways. We had quite a battle last year to raise the 
amount that had been set by the Administration from $450 million to 
some $550 million. There still remained between 250 million and 300 
million left unexpended out of the gas-tax receipts. We should allo- 
cate all of the money that is collected in taxes from the motorists, on 
gasoline and motor fuel, to the construction of highways. 

Has there been a policy set up by this administration / 

Mr. Du Pont. Mr. Congressman, it is our understanding that our 
responsibility is one of administration and not of policymaking as 
to where the best sources of revenue are to sustain the arteries, if 
you will call it that, for our economic system. 

Mr. Scupprer. Then from an administration standpoint there is no 
limitation on the amount of money that the Congress might see fit 
to appropriate for road construction. It becomes our policy to say 
whether this money is spent for highways, or whether it remains 
in the general fund and used for other purposes. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is up to the Congress. 

Mr. McGreeor. Am I correct, Mr. Commissioner, in saying that 
you take the position you are not going to dictate the amount of 
money the Congress allocates, or authorizes, or appropriates, for 
the public -roads | system? That will be entirely up to the Congress 
and you will try to administer the funds as Congress suggests to you ? 

Mr. Du rome. That is what we consider our responsibility. We 
do consider it is our responsibility to apprise you of the facts and 
circumstances 3 the at are brought to our attention. 

Mr. Donvrero. I have one question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Du Pont, do you think an increase in the amount 
over what was allowed for 1954 and 1955, from $550 million a year 
to a greater amount—and I am not merely thinking of the bills be- 
fore this committee which equal the amount of the gas tax $875 mil- 
lion—would be too much, or too little, in view of the problem which 
faces us. 

Mr. Du Pont. I have not sufficient knowledge to state what we 
might consider the deficit in dollars to be to get back to where we 
were as of some years ago. But, having that figure, if you want us 
to attempt to determine it—— 

Mr. Donpvero. It is $800 million, I might say. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Then it seems to me it becomes a question of how 
quickly you want to accomplish or rectify the situation. Obviously, 
if you want to do it in 5 years it will cost more per annum than if 
you want it spread over 10. 

Mr. Donpero. In view of the fact that we have been apprised of 
the situation where we are wearing out our highways faster than 
we are building them, it seems to be incumbent on us to provide more 
money to build more highways, because eventually, if we are wearing 
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them out faster than we are building them, we will have a lot of worn- 
it highways. 

Mr. Du Ponv. It seems to me that is true. It seems to me evident 
it you have to replace, and in addition, to the extent our popula- 
tion, or national production, or automobile registration, which are 
on a parallel, increase, we must not only replace but add to, if you 
want our economy, so that it will function as it has in the past. 

Mr. McGrecor. If the committee will agree, the Chair at this point 
would like to submit for the record a chart showing the amount of 
revenue derived from the various taxes, which I do not think I put 

the record of yesterday. 

Che document referred to follows :) 
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Manufaet ers’ excise taxes relating to motor vehicles, United States internal 


revenue collections 
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Comparison, calendar years 1947-52 

1947 “ as _ $1, 142, 677, 458 
1948 1, 279, 282, 933 
1949 1, 392, 418, 115 
1950 1, 607, 954, 417 
1951 a : 2 1, 699, 774, 267 
1952 ” 100, 066, 213 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Mack of Washington. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Du Pont, how much money is required to place the 
highways of America in A-1 condition ? 

Mr. Dr Pont. I wouldn’t venture an opinion. L don’t believe there 
are any real facts available. 

Mr. Mack. I think we had a statement last year from the last 
Commissioner that it would cost about $32 billion. 

Mr. Du Pont. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. McGREGOR. You may proces d, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Du Pont. We are on page 9. 

5. Proposal to increase funds for interstate system of highways: 
The national system of interstate highways, designated in accordance 


1 
{ 


with legislative direction of the Congress growing out of delibera- 
tions of the Roads Committee, consists of 37,800 miles of highways. 
This system including only a little more than 1 percent of the total 
rural highway mileage carries about 20 percent of the rural traffic. It 
is an important link in the production facilities of this country, form- 
ing as it does part of a grand-scale industrial assembly line. Uninter- 
rupted highway transport over this system is essential to our defense 
effort and to our peacetime economy. 
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Since the end of World War II (to Mar. 1, 1953), plans have been 
ap proved under the Federal-aid program for 7.382 miles of inter- 
state-system improvements, including 2,527 bridges over 20-foot span. 
These totals are comprised of 6,842 miles and 1,755 bridges financed 
from Federal-aid primary funds, 515 miles and 757 bridges financed 
from Federal-aid urban funds, and 25 miles and 15 bridges financed 
from the new Federal-aid interstate funds. The total cost of this work 
is $1,367 million, of which $696 million are Federal funds. Primary 
and urban funds included in this total represents about one-third of 
the total Federal funds for all primary and urban projects for which 
plans have been approved since 1945. 

Up to July 1950, when a reexamination of highway programs was 
instituted to give pr ior ity to projects close ly rel: ated to the defense ef- 
fort and essential civilian requirements, about 24 percent of the pri- 
=e funds and 46 percent of the urban funds were allotted for proj- 

ts on the interstate system. On projects for which plans have been 
‘i yproved since July 1950, about 33 percent of the primary funds have 
been allotted for interstate system projects. The ratio of urban funds 
allotted to interstate system projects has remained substantially un- 
changed. 

A survey requested by the Congress and reported by the Bureau 
of Public Roads under the title, Highway Needs of the National De- 
fense, in 1949 indicated a need for improvements ¢ estimated to cost 
$11,266 million to bring the system up to adequate standards. While 
some progress has been made, increased traflic volumes and loads grow- 
ing partly out of the defense effort have made some previously ace 
quate sections obsolete and unit costs of highway construction have 
increased materially since the 1949 estimate was made. The Secretary 
of the Army has recently stated: 

The Department of Defense has designated the national system of interstate 
highways the principal system of highways to serve the national defense, and 
has recommended its improvement to the highest practical uniform design stand 
aras 

It is highly desirable that any funds set up by the Congress for im- 
provement of the interstate system be apportioned among the States 
as nearly as possible on a basis that will permit reasonably equal 
progress in its improvement. Since population is the major factor in 
determining traflic demands, distribution on a population basis would 
be more equitable than using a formula including also area and miles 
of post roads. The Bureau studies indicated that a population form- 
ula would approximate needed improvement costs in most States. 
The great importance of this system to the national welfare would 
justify the Congress in specifying that a greater portion: of whatever 
total funds may be authorized be used for the improvement of the in 
terstate system. 

0, Possible participation of Federal (rovernment in maintenance 
and repair costs : 

Traditionally Federal-aid highway funds have been restricted 
o capital improvements. 

2. It is estimated that the States are now furnish ung $200.700,000 
for the maintenance of the Federal-aid primary system. State and 
local governments are expending $105,500,000 on Federal-aid secondary 
system. A total of $306,200,000. Therefore, if Federal-aid was tO 
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participate in maintenance, the sum would have to be substantial and 
where would we start and stop ¢ 

3. The nature of maintenance is such that it involves many small 
tasks. Federal-aid would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
administer. There are 300,000 men on State, county and city payrolls 
performing maintenance. The problem of payment on equipment 
rentals would also be difficult. For example, for snow removal and 
ice treatment purposes, maintenance equipment is stationed at definite 
posts and there is a stand-by or ready-to-serve charge even though no 
snow removal is performed. Would Federal-aid participate in this 
maintenance ¢ 

4. Federal-aid already helps maintenance by participating in recon- 
struction. The sufficiency rating system (rating of condition, safety, 
and service) points out projects that are an excessive burden on main- 
tenance. As these projects are reconstructed with capital improve- 
ments, maintenance costs decrease. ‘Two examples: 

(a) Test section showed that snow removal cost on section with 
obsolete depressed grade was $220 per mile annually. When Federal- 
aid helped to reconstruct grade so that it was raised and windswept, 
annual snow removal costs became $11 per mile, an annual mainten- 
ance cost saving of $209 per mile. 

(6) Another test section showed that annual maintenance cost on 
bituminous pavement with poor base was $1,293. When Federal-aid 
participated in capital improvements, including base and surface re- 
construction, the surface maintenance costs dropped to $56 per mile, 
an annual saving in maintenance costs of $1,237 per mile. 

7. Comparison of administrative and engineering expenditures for 
highway purposes in the various States: The Bureau of Public Roads 
annually compiles statements of State highway department income 
and expenditures. Since expenditures for administration and en- 
gineering are not classified in a uniform manner by the States, cross 
comparisons of these data as between States are not desirable except in 
a most general way. 

It. is suggested that information of this character be secured, if 
needed, from State representatives or through the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you will permit an interruption, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, the Chair has communicated with various highway officials and 
governors throughout the States and we have received splendid coop- 
eration. We have various figures given us by these State highway 
officials. With the permission of the committee at the proper place 
we will incorporate them in the hearings. 

I want to-say that we appreciate the cooperation of these governors 
and highway agencies throughout the country. We have figures to 
show that there is a very great difference between maintenance cost 
in comparable States. We hope possibly we can sit down with high- 
way directors and commissioners, not to dictate to them, but to iron 
out some of their maintenance problems and engineering costs, so that 
we can help them reduce their costs. 

Mr. Donpero. I have a question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Du Pont, last year and again this year, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether or not Federal money and State 
money combined should be allowed to municipalities and public util- 
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ities to pay the cost for the removal of a water line, or a sewer line, 
and public utilities, such as a telephone company, telegraph company, 
electric light and power lines that might be loc ated i in the right of way 
of a highway which is going to be widened, or straightened, or the 
course changed. That is, whether or not —<_ of this road money 
should be used to defray that expense, or should the utilities and 
municipalities pay it entirely. 

Has your Department given any thought to that problem, Mr. Du 
Pont ? 

Mr. Du Pont. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Donvero. But it is a problem. Perhaps you have been faced 
with it in your wide experience. 

Mr. Du Pont. Yes, and in those instances it has been my experience 
it is a matter of negotiation in each particular community between 
the State agency and the ¢ ity and municipality, and so forth. 

Mr. McGrecor. I appreciate the Member from Michigan bringing 
that up, because it is my understanding that legislation has been 
drafted and will be introduced, if it has not been introduced already, 
in the Senate on that very subject. We will probably call on you, 
Mr. Commissioner, for your recommendations and extensive hearings 
will be held. The question is whether or not highway funds shall be 
used for payment to various utilities, in removing their utility lines, 
oil lines, and so forth, when highway locations have been changed. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Ancety. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Anoetu. As a matter of fact, there are two bills in the Senate 
already pending. As I understand it, highway funds are used to 
reimburse railroads and utilities of that type, but not municipalities. 
The question is whether the same rule should not apply to both. 

Mr. Du Pont. I imagine the difference there is between a corporate 
entity and a private corporation. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you proceed, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. Yes, sir. 

8. Direct local effects of constructing highways bypassing urban 
areas—beneficial or detrimental ? 

The Function of Bypasses: The function of a bypass is to remove 
from a congested area the through traffic having no interest there. 

In small cities the bypassable traffic is a large percentage, some 
times half of the traffic approaching the city. Its removal to a bypass 
benefits that traffic and also prov ides subst: intial relief of congestion 
within the city. In large cities through traffic is an extremely small 
percentage of the total flow within the area. A bypass of the entire 
area will benefit the through traffic and may or may not be justified 
for that traffic alone. Its effect on « ‘congestion in the area will be necli- 
gible, however. Whether a bypass is beneficial or not cannot be 
stated categorically. Each case should be studied individually, and 
customarily is. 

Within the larger urban areas because of the traditional street pat- 
terns up to half the traffic in the congested business districts is only 
passing through. In such cases a bypass of this area (an “inner 
loop”) will nearly alw ays produce the dual benefit of facilitating the 
through flow and restoring to the business district the freedom of 
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ired by loc al tr: ath P related to the activity 





movement and parking de 
of the area. 

The Olneyville Square expressway in Providence is an example. 
This new facility permits some 50,000 vehicles daily to avoid this 
secondary business center at a saving of several minutes for each car. 
Removal of through trips has permitted the restoration of curb park- 


ing and freed the flow of local traffic wishing to do business in the 
area. It has attracted some 4,000 new trips daily into the area with 
consequent improvement in local business. 


se 
Effects on Business and Property Values in the Bypassed Area 
Studies made by the California Division of Highways, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Purdue University, and others, indicate 
that construction of a bypass has a beneficial effect on the bypassed 
area. These studies, based on interviews with business operators along 
the bypassed routes, and in the case of California, analysis of real- 
estate transactions and gross retail sales, indicate an increase in volume 
of business resulting from construction of the bypasses, 

elimina tion of non ibuy Ing throu oh tr aflie encour aged shop ping in 
the business district because of increased safety and cohvenilence, 
easier esleteviaie movement, and more space for parking. Adverse 
effects were experienced in some instances by businesses catering to 
through traflic—tourist homes, restaurants, gasoline stations, and the 
like especially if located on the old routes outside the central busi- 
ness districts. The great majority of businessmen, however, expressed 
satisfaction with the effects of bypasses on the business districts by- 
passed. 
SOURCE MATERIAL 


Do By passes Hurt Business? Chamber of Commerce of the United 
states: Officials und businessmen of 30 bypassed cities selected at 
random were questioned. In 8 cities (all under 100,000 population) 
business was reported to have improved after opening the bypass; 
I3 cities (ranging from 2.000 to SOOO! ) populk itpon ) reported no no- 
ticenble effect on business: and ear n in 2 cities (under 50,000 
population) felt that they suffered as a result of the bypass. Of the 
remaining 7 with no answer concerning effect on business. 5 were 
favorable to the bypass and 2 unfavorable in their comment. 

Officials of 18 chambers of commerce reported local businessmen 
as favoring their bypass, while 3 chambers reported unfavorable 

titudes beeause of loss of tourist revenue and a feeling that other 
traflie Improvements should have come ahead of the bypass. 

Conclusion: In some instances, restaurants, motels, and gasoline 
tations on the old bypassed routes have reported losses in business 
immediately after opening of the bypass route. However, experience 
indicates that business activi ty in the central district generally does 
not suffer and in some cases has improved. 


How Freeways Increase arpa Values, by Frank C. Balfour, 
Chief Right of-Way oe alifornia peta of Highways, from 


Engineering News-Record, ie 12, 1950, page 44: The gross 
volume of business being handled by the retail merchants along the 
main business street of a city or town that has had through traffic 
removed to a freeway shows that the merchants are actually enjoying 
a greater percentage of increase than comparable types of business 
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establishments located upon streets and highways where no changes 
in the traffic pattern have taken place. 

A freeway installation diverting through traffic from a heavily 
built up business street results in an increase of business potential 
and actual volume of business despite the resulting derease in traffic 
volume. 

Several reasons for the beneficial effects of freeways on business 
and property values, despite the resulting traffic drop, bec ame apparent 
in these studies. Retail business along affected sections is benefited 
by the removal of the nonbuying through traffic, which encourages 
the prospective motorist customer to come to the central business 
district and shop because of the increased safety and convenience. 
This reduction in nonbuying traflic also facilitates pedestrian move- 
ment, making the shopping area more desirable to all classes of 
chentele. 

An Economic Evaluation of Two Indiana Bypasses, by A. K. Bran- 
ham, research associate, and others, joint highway research project, 
Purdue University, 1952 

The effects on business were determined from a survey of businesses 
within each city—Kokomo, about 35,000 population ; Lebanon, under 
10,000 population. Each business proprietor contacted was asked 
a series of — concerning his gross earnings during a period 
prior to the bypass and his earnings during a similar period after the 
opening. In order to minimize bias, the interviewer made no men- 
tion of any connection with any transporation agencies until the 
earning questions were answered. Each owner was finally asked to 
what he attributed his loss or gain and then his feeling on the effect 
of the bypass on his business. 

The majority of businesses within the two cities have not suffered 
detrimental effects from the bypasses. A few types of business, 
espec lally if located on the old routes outside of the central business 
districts, such as tourist homes, hotels, restaurants, and gasoline 
stations, have suffered some economic losses. A great majority of 
businessmen in both cities feel that the bypasses are definite assets 
to their cities. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question, Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, Congressman Jones. 

Mr. Jones. In describing these bypasses—and I presume most of 
them have reference to municipal bypasses—is there any thought given 
to the character of the bypass with reference to the truck traffic and 
other types of vehicular traffic, or is this just the general flow of 
traffic. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Of course, the bypass varies and these particular 
studies we have reported to you because they were conducted by inde- 
pendent agencies. They are comparable in that they are bypasses. 
They are not identical and I don’t think any two are identical. 

Mr. Jones. A lot of the cities are making bypasses for trucks, or 
rerouting the trucks so it will not impose a burden on the normal 
flow of traffic in the municipality. I wondered if there was any 
thought given to what the necessity would be in the future of trying 
to reroute all traffic, or take certain segments of it. Is there any rela- 
tionship with the economies of the project ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. It would seem to me that would depend on the com- 
munity and the nature of the traffic involved in that community, as to 
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whether you would have one kind of bypass or another. In other 
words, where you have a very high density of truck traffic that is in- 
terstate, then the aetion you suggest of making a bypass which 
would be available to trucks would ‘help mate srially ; ; whereas if you 
did not have it available you would still have your congestion. 

Mr. Jones. I have in mind just outside of W ashington on United 
States No. 1 which is congested in certain periods of the day and is 
unable to take the normal flow of traffic, and the truck routing was 
made through Alexandria. Now they put the truck traffic on United 
States 1 and instead of relieving the situation it aggravates it. 

Mr. Du Pont. It aggravates it. 

Mr. Jones. So I just wondered what bypasses are going to be unless 
they have a proper relationship to the index of travel. What has been 
accomplished there? The bypass is not helping us. 

Mr. Du Pont. No. That is definitely true in that case, and I think 
it is not only the index of travel, but also the type of travel. In other 
words, the type of cars. But I think each one has to be analyzed on its 
own merits. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGracor. Are there any other questions of the Commissioner ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. You may proceed, 

Mr. Du Ponr. Yes, sir. 

9. Proper allocation method with respect to access roads: Where an 
access road to a defense plant or installation has been appropriately 
certified as important to the national defense, access-road funds should 
be allocated to finance the entire cost of the work when the improve- 
ment is not located on an existing public highway, or when the im- 
provement is on a local land service road or street and the work is 
entirely for the benefit of the plant or installation. Access-road funds 
should also finance the entire cost of replacement roads found neces- 
sary where construction of new or expanding defense plants or instal- 
lations require closure of existing public highways. 

When an improvement of a major highway is found necessary to 
serve traffic generated by temporary high-level operation of a defense 
plant or installation in a national emergency, on an approved Federal- 
aid system or other major road or street, joint financing, based upon 
the service to general traffic and plant or installation traffic, should 
be agreed upon between the Commissioner of Public Roads and the 
State and local officials involved. The proportion of the cost borne 
by the Federal Government from Federal-aid funds and access funds 
should, in these cases in general, not exceed 75 percent of the cost of 
the Improvement. 

I want to make it clear that the 75-percent figure is arbitrary. In 
most cases it probab ly should be substantially less, and you have to 
take into consideration, in other words, whether the road that is being 
improved by virtue of the defense plant going there, of necessity, was 


brandnew and adequate for the community. 
Then I do not think the added cost should be borne at all by the 
highway fund. On the other hand, if the road was 20 to 30 years old 
bout ready to be replaced, then probably it is right that the 


Federal and State funds oul | participate in this. 

In other words, I think it goes from zero to 75 percent, and I want 
to make it clear that 75 percent is not the right figure for any of them. 
In fact, very few of them. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Commissioner, would you agree with this state- 
ment: Some time ago when we first took up the access-road problem 
in this committee we voted for a certain amount of access-road money. 
Then in a year we found most of the access-road money went for 
atomic-energy installations, and that certainly was not the intent of 
this committee. We thought the access-road money would be dis- 
tributed throughou: the whole country for various projects. I think 
that I speak for the roads subcommittee and the full committee in 
making this statement, and I am wondering whether or not you would 
agree with it. We feel that the road changes and costs over and above 
the regular planned road requirements for an area should be borne 
by the Federal Government if such changes or additional costs are 
made necessary by the installation of Federal projects. In other 
words, any additional cost caused by a Federal project in an area 
should be paid, not with road funds or States or communities, but 
the department which was building that Federal project as, for exam- 
ple, an atomic-energy plant. 

We feel that roads adjacent to and surrounding a plant, or any addi- 
tional cost over and above the normal program or construction cost, 
should be paid out of funds of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
these costs should be included when they come before Congress for 
an authorization, so that we will know the overall or total cost for that 
plant. 

Would you, Mr. Commissioner, agree with the statement that any 
additional cost caused by the installation of a Federal project should 
be borne by the F ederal ‘Government rather than by the States or the 
local communities ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I most heartily concur with that statement and view. 
I believe from our point of view in the administration of the access 
funds it puts us in a proper position, whereas now we are frequently in 
an embarrassing position because we have a lump sum and first come, 
first served, if properly certified. The fund is expended on those 
projects, whereas some possibly more important—small though it may 
be—cannot be undertaken because the fund is exhausted. We are, in 
fact, in the middle. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreocor. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Does it contemplate the inclusion of costs of 
projects that have been in operation for some time, or just new 
projects ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. I think, Congressman Auchincloss, we discussed it 
at the time it was first brought to our attention because of the floud- 
control program. We found that the Army engineers changed the 
level of some of the dams, which required new road construction. It 
fell back onto our highway department and our local communities, 
pr open, to raise the elevation of that road. So as you will recall, 
those are the things that should be paid for by the Army engineers. 
Any additio nal cost that was caused in an area by a Federal project 
should not be the burden of that local community. 

Mr. Du Pont. Defense access-road funds should be allocated on the 
above bases to roads proy iding access to new sources of timber when 
the needs for expanded timber production for national emergencies 
indicate the economy and propriety of Federal financing of access 
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roads to new stands of timber or to areas where expansion of timber 
production is made possible by road improvement. 

Defense access-road funds should be allotted on the above bases to 
roads provit ing access to sources of critical and strategic minerals 
and met: als when the needs for expanded production of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals for national emergencies indicate the 
economy and the propriety of Federal financing of access roads to 
sources of such minerals or metals. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Scudder. 


Mr. Scupper. Last year when we provided for access roads we set 


up $12 million for timber and mineral access roads. When the bill 
went to the Senate they had to provide for military access roads. So 
as I recall it, the two were tied together and made into a lump sum 
ror all access roads. 

Is your Department recognizing the intent of the House when it 
passed the bill providing some $12 million for timber access roads? 
And is it being considered in the allocation of money from that source? 

Mr. Du Pont. At the present time the budget was reduced ma- 

rially on the overall access func e We have exhausted all of them 


at pe soen- That is, those that ap propri itions have been made on. 
As I recall the figure we eed remaining $58,500,000 worth of 
access ees hat have been authorized. but no appropriation has 


been made therefor. So whatever our current position is, we still have 
S$58.500.000 to adjus t our policy vy to the intent of C ongress. 

Mr. Scupper. Our experience in the past has been that all of the 
access road money was used on military installations. So we tried to 
tie it down this time so that the roads we previously considered access 
roads, would get proper consideration. We tried to pinpoint the $12 
million definitely for that. 

Mr. Du Pont. At the moment we have roughly $2 million of timber 
access road projects certified or referred for certification. It is $1,- 
992.100, out of the total $12 million. I mean, of the earmarked—if 
it was earmarked—$12 million. But there again, suppose a defense 
project came in and wanted the full amount? What should we do? 

Mr. Scupprer. That is the thing we didn’t want to have done. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is where we are in the middle. 

Mr. Scupper. As our chairman stated the $12 million was earmarked 
for that purpose. When the bill went to the Senate they lumped it 
together and if there is an emergency they might expend all of 
the money for military roads, and timber and minerals roads would go 
without funds. That is why I feel the chairman’s position is very 
sound when he says that when they develop a defense project they 
should also provide for access roads. It is still taxpayers’ money and 
it is not a normal charge to a community, whereas the harvesting of 
crops or the development of minerals is something that is of an overall 
benefit to the entire country, as well as the community and area in 
which it is located. 

Mr. McGregor. You asked what you could do. Imight say the com- 
mittee would concur in this statement that whenever military author- 
ities attempt to dictate to you that they are going to use access road 
money for military installations, you let us know and we will very 


happily and very quickly tell them the hen t of this committee and, 
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we think, of the Congress, that military installations should take care 
of themselves and leave our road money alone. 

Mr. Du Pont. At the present time there aren't any earmarked that 
we haven't followed. They are wide open. 

Mr. Donpvero. Has the money which was authorized by last year’s 
bill all been allocated or earmarked to the various States / 

Mr. Du Pont. At the moment we have $58,500,000 that has not been 
appropriated. 

Mr. Donprro. Out of the $550 million ? 

Mr. Du Pont. Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought you were talking 
about access roads, 

Mr. Donprero. No. I was just talking about the money authorized 
in last year's bill. 

Mr. Du Pont. I don’t think it is all taken up yet. 

Mr. Donpero. You might look that up later. 

Mr. Du Pont. Of course, they have 3 years in which to take it up. 

Mr. Donprero. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Proceed, Mr. Commissioner, 

Mr. Du Pont. Yes, sir. 

10. The relation of existing highways to military and civilian de 
fense requirements necessary to meet an emergency: From the time 
of the initial selections of routes to be included in the Federal aid 
primary highway system, now 235,000 miles in extent, the Bureau of 
Public Roads has constantly sought expert military advice as to which 
highways of the Nation are of principal strategic importance in the 
event of war. Such advice given by the War Department, and more 
lately by the Department of Defense, periodically over a period 
more than 3 decades, has been given careful consideration by the State 
highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads with the result 
that the main highways of the Nation are now established and de- 
veloped to include strategic routes of principal military importance. 
The 37.800-mile national system of interstate highways, approved 
i947, was selected in cooperation with the Department of Defense 
and is believed by that Department to pro vide the principal system 
of connecting highw: avs to serve the national defense. Both in time 
of peace and in time of war the Federal aid primary highway system 
constitutes the Nation’s trunk highway system, and the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways includes the routes of topmost economic 
and military importance. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may interrupt, Mr. Commissioner, it is the 
desire of this committee that at a later date we will meet with the 
military leaders on matters relative to the military highways, and we 
would like to have you with us. We are told that they desire to dis- 
cuss the subject at a closed session, but we will advise you of the date. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreoor. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Pursuing the line of thought Mr. McGregor and Mr. 
Scudder have been discussing, I wonder what would be your re- 
action, Mr. Commissioner, if the various agencies of Government that. 
are carrying out the forest roads and access roads and other types of 
roads should make their request for authorization and appropriation 
in their overall bill, rather than making these various categories of 
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roads that we will have at the present time, and eliminate that type 
of road from consideration. 

Mr. Du Pont. I believe we best function as a roadbuilding agency, 
and to the extent any new governmental agency, whether it be Atomic, 
or an old one like Air Force, requires highw: LYS, aa »y should include it 
in their budget and merely come to us to coordinate the construction 
of that road and the inclusion in the State highway system. 

Mr. Jones. Since each of these classes of roads—the park service, 
and the parkway and forest development roads, and the military 
access roads, and the forest highways—is receiving funds independent 


of the authorizations contained in the ceneral road act, it seems it 
might be possible for them to gO “whole hoe” before their committee 
In getting authorizations and appropriations for these projects, 


rather than to comprehend a national scheme of development of roads 
for those particular purposes ¢ 

Mr. Dr Pont. That 1s right, but I believe that each should stand 
on its own feet. so far as the financing is concerned. 

Mr. Jones. The only definitive part of the national road program 
is its accessibility for general travel. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Du Pont. It seems to me the expansion of the integrated sys- 
tem and to maintain the necesary integration of a part of the system. 

Mr. Jones. Then you think it would be best for us not to consider 
these special highways here in this committee and by the Bureau of 
Public Roads? 

Mr. Du Pont. Instead of giving it to us and putting it in our budget 
I think the access roads should be in the military budget and the 
atomic plant should have a certain amount. You should not get 
us to decide between the Armed Forces as to who gets the money. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you think it would be better for us to 
discontinue the authorization of access roads and let the military take 
care of it? 

Mr. Du Pont. Let me charge it to their account out of their budget. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, then you would be divorced from the 
responsibility. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Oh, no. We would do the building and effect the 
arrangements with the States, but we would simply do it for their 
account. 

Mr. Jones. They are doing some road work where you are not 
considered at the present time. 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is true. Within their plants. But that has 
nothing to do with the integrated system. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me they could take into account the intelli- 
gence of your program and coordinate their efforts rather than hav- 
ing 2 authorizations and 2 appropriations for the same thing, and 
this conflict could be eliminated. 

Mr. Du Ponr. But I think the road-building agency, outside of 
the physical areas or confines of the camp, should be under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Roads in order to coordinate it with the 
States. The States, as you know, let the contracts. 

Mr. Jones. Let me come back and see if I fully understand you. 
In other words, you would suggest we discontinue the authorization 

of these special types of roads and let the various agencies who have 
that responsibility over its development take the authorization under 
their other general legislation and you, in supervisory capacity, work 
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out the contractual relationship with the various States for con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. In other words, in the evaluation of a facility they 
have housing, and streets, and fences, and so forth, and so much for 
the roads. 

Mr. Jones. That would be a departure from the authorization we 
have exercised heretofore. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. So let me pursue it further and ask you this question: 
We would eliminate the military access roads. Is that right? You 
would suggest that ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. And an amount be included with the various agencies 
for that. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that the military then would make their 
request for whatever authorization and whatever appropriations 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Then the forest development roads, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service would follow the same procedure 
as the military ? 

Mr. Du Pont. We do take it from the Park Service now. We are 
working for their account. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. Then the Park Service, and the 
parkways, and these categories of roads, would no longer be author- 
ized under a general road bill ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is right, but we would still continue to function. 

Mr. Jones. You would still be an agent of the respective branches of 
the Government who have that responsibility to furnish that road ¢ 

Mr. Du Ponv. That is my belief. 

Mr. MeGrecor. And it would be authorized by this committee, but 
it would not be authorized in a general road bill. Is that what the 
gentleman is getting at? 

Mr. Jones. As I understand the Commissioner, he contends it would 
be best that we ee delete or no longer consider these special cate- 
gories of roads, but would leave it to the respective committees who 
have the responsibility of authorization for the agency charged with 
building that road. He would just be in a supervisory capacity to 
execute the contract on behalf of the agency concerned, and then it 
would be no longer our duty or responsibility to make authorizations 
for forest roads, park service roads, forest highways, and military 
access roads, 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to have the Commissioner clarify it. 

Mr. Du Pont. I would like to. I believe it is prudent for our status 
to remain the same. But instead of our having the appropriation, 
that the agency whom we are serving foots the bill. 

Mr. Jones. There is no need of authorizing these categories of roads 
because they will be taken care of in military authorizations. 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. And agricultural authorizations, and the Interior and 
Insular Affairs authorization, would be made by these respective com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is this your interpretation, Mr. Commissioner : That 
your authorization would be the same but that various other depart- 
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ments of the Government would be charged with the cost of construc- 
tion of the roads in th il particular area é/ For example, the Atomic 
Enerey Commission would be charged for the atomic energy roads 
constructed, and they would pay for it and it would not come out of 
highway funds ¢ 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Army Engineers would be charged for their 
particular project with the construction of the roads around dams, 
and so forth, and those costs would not come out of your road funds? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Let me clarify if again. I am afraid Mr. McGregor is 
not following your thought. Let me take a case and analyze it. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Let us be a little more specific. Take an access road from 
Camp Lee down to Richmond. Now, in the future, it is your belief 
that it would be better for the military committee to authorize the 
Department ol the \rmy to construct that road and Lo make appro 
priation in the appropriation bill for it / 

Mr. Dou Pont. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Let us start all over again. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Let us take a specific situation in Ohio where the 
State Highway Department out there as a result of the Pike County 
atom plant has a ver\ heavy load put ona certain highway. Asa 
result of that we have negotiated with the State of Ohio for a sub 
stantial improvement of a substantial part of this highway leading 
to this area. It will require approximately $10 million of access 
It is due in part to extension 
and making connection: and it is due in part to widening and re 
p! eine, 

The State of Ohio was quite willing to pay $10 million and we 
put in $10 million of access funds. My theory is that that is correct 
and we should cooperate with the State of Ohio because it is in their 
system. But I don’t think that $10 million should come out of this 
appropriation. I should think it would be charged to that defense 
plan. Did I make that clear? 

Mr. JONEs. Let us start at the other end and come forward how. 
We authorize in the gel eral roads bill certain dollar authorization for 
access roads. That is to be utilized by the Atomic Energy, the Mili- 
tary, the Navy, and other agencies of the Government. Why should 
we authorize this type of roads if the military is colng to make the 
appropriation? Why not let them go ahead and get their authoriza 
tions in the miltary bills and the military appropriation bills, and then 
you could continue to do the contractual work for the various branches 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is right. As we do the furnishing of highways 
with the States now. , 


road funds to take care of that situatio 





Mr. Jones. Then why should we be concerned in this committee 
with the forest roads and the access roads and these other types of 
roads, when it would be fal better for these various agencies of (zov- 
ernment to get their own authorizations and you continue to con- 
struct them—either construct them or make other arrangements with 
the States? Wespend a great deal of time with these access roads and 
sometimes we do not know what the military is going to get in the wav 
of roads. 
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Mr. Du Ponr. The difficulty I see today is the fact that there is a 
lump sum which is inadequate for the roads, and it is a case of first 
come, first served. Then your fund has been exhausted and you have 
a plant down here and it has no means of access. 

Mr. Jones. Regarding the Forestry Service, a portion of their in- 


come can be reinve sted in timber access ae . We never know what 
the complications are going to be years in advance or what the in- 
come Is voing to be from forest access roads. Couldn't the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture do that 4 

Mr. Du Pon i. I feel different on the forest access roads and parks 
than I do for the military. It is a more or less continuing thing, but 
it varies, I grant you. 

Mr. Jones. What I am saying is, wouldn’t it be better for us to 
get out of the access- and forest-service road business and you stay in ¢ 
Il am talking about this committee. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I am quite willing to—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. This forest access road matter is rather complicated. 

Mr. Du Pont. It is. 

Mr. Mack. When you speak of a timber access road you are speak- 
ing of a road into timber to get out logs. Such woods, prope ays 
could be in the charge of the Forest Service. When you speak of 
forest highway you are speaking of a part of the State roads systems 
that go through forest land from one community to another to serve 
commercial and passenger vehicles, 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. These forest highways should be under the jurisdiction 
of the road commissioner because they are part of the State system and 
part of the general highway system of the « ‘ountry. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I agree, and we have very little problem in that 
connection. In other words, that works very well. The real difficulty 
is the defense plants and those similar activities. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair certainly does not want to stop anyone 
from asking questions, but I think if there are no other questions——- 

Mr. Steep. I have a specific question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Steep. In relation to the Indian lands where they have this 
situation develop in my own State, IT have a question. They have their 
own funds for some roads and legislation that permits them to operate 
under what they call the Indian roads, but under the law they are 
compelled to vet the approval of the Bureau of Public Roads. That 
seems to be something that is quite difficult because frequently your 
Department requires standards that are more expensive than they are 
able to meet, and there are long delays in getting approval and there 
are high requirements, with a lot of blueprints, and estimates, and 
things of that sort, on comparatively minor types of roads. 

I have had quite a bit of complaint from the Indian people about 
the difficulties they have had of operating through your De ‘partment 
and complying with the requirements your Department sets up. The 
result is that in some cases there is no progress at all. That is also true 
in regard to the farm-to-market-road funds with our county. 

I think only 9 counties in the State have been able to meet require- 
ments set up for farm-to-market roads, and we have some $3 million 
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in Federal funds for farm-to-market roads allocated to the State now 
unused because they are unable to meet the standards set. The County 
Commissioners and the Indian people feel like the type of roads they 
need are not important enough to jus tify the high expense your office 
seems to demand. 

Commissioner, do you think it is going to be possible to review that 
and maybe make some adjustments that will permit the program to 
operate better ? 

Mr. Du Pont. Of course, it is a very difficult thing, as you must 
appreciate, to establish any standard for the entire United States. I 
am fully cognizant of the changes. This has been true by and large. 
If you put in a low grade road very quickly it becomes more popular. 
And while it is entirely adequate to take care of the traffic as of today, 
the fact that you are making improvements on it immediately—not 
always, but in most cases it changes the pattern of traffic and subse- 
que} tly proves inadequate. 

Mr. Streep. In one of these cases I have in mind it had to do with a 
three-months’ argument of how they were going to build the road from 
an entrance to an Indian school down to the barn, about 3 blo ks long. 
After 3 months of negotiation we have still been unable to find some 
way they can build this road from the administration building down to 
the barn. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Of course, our position is we are helping to protect 
the taxpayers’ money and gradually build up the standards of the 
highways. Do you think it would be all right for us to put a bull- 
dozer clearing in there? 

Mr. Streep. In some cases in the counties they have demanded that 
they have a wider road than the terrain, or some other feature, makes 
ect nomically feasible. The result is that the county commissioners 
walk off and leave the money go begging because they do not have 
enough funds on their own socom to meet the standards. 

Mr. Du Pont. Unfortunately these are just matters of opinion and 
you cannot get any specific sti andards. 

Mr. Sreep. It is a fact that the county commissioner’s budget is 
limited and whenever the requirements are more than his whole bud- 
get he hasn’t the money to do it if he wanted to. 

Mr. Du Pont. Of course, that is conceivable. 

Mr. Srrep. It seems to me you have a varying degree of important 
country roads. Some of them should well require high standards and 
others not so high. But apparently they are very unbending. At 
least the complaints I have indicate it. It is something I cannot 
understand as to why there would be $3,000,000 in farm-to-market- 
wae funds allocated to my State that nobody wants to match, or 

‘annot match because they say your standards are so high and so un- 
reast onable th: at they cannot comply. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think it comes down to a matter of opinion as 
to how low we should go on any highway. 

Mr. Srerp. Certainly in the case of these Indian properties there 
the red tape that the case record I have would indicate exists, is a 
little foolish. 

Mr. Du Pont. I don’t doubt that at all. 

Mr. Sreep. I was hoping since you are new on the job you might 
give a thorough survey to see if there can’t be a more elastic sort of 

policy that would break this log jam and make it possible to go 
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ahead in a coope rative way on all these phi ses of the program, So 
that the intent we have here and the money we have made available 
here can be carried out. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Is it your conviction that the intent is that each 
county, regardless of how populated, or its economic status—the De- 
partment should downgrade its standards so that that county could 
use them / 

Mr. Sreep. I think each project would have to stand on its own 
merits again, because obviously there are some county projects that 
would not want to lower their standards because they would know 
there would have to be a certain specification. But on less important 
roads in the same county you might not want a bridge quite as wide 
or quite as extensive. There might be a less expensive way you can 
accomplish the same purpose because of the terrain, or the location 
of the road, or the potential future development of the road. 

The result is that we are just in a log jam and there is no way of 
breaking it so far, largely because of the—— 

Mr. Du Pont. If you go to that basis you have to have a traffic 
survey made in each county and it is a matter of opinion, and it is 
a difficult thing to administer. 

Mr. Streep. Of course, the commissioners have the responsibility 
to maintain and supervise these farm-to-market roads. They are as 
anxious as anyone to see you have good roads. Whenever you set 
standards beyond their reach, though, then your program has no ef- 
fect and it is in 1possib le to put it into effect. 

Mr. Du Pont. The guide we use is the standards set by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, which has a good deal of 
latitude in it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Commissioner, isn’t this a fact: That the deal- 
ings you have are with the State highway officials of the various 
States ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they are a major part in establishing the 
standards and specifications, because it is a group of those men—the 
various officials of the various States—that establish the standards 
and specifications for the Public Roads Administration here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreep. In this case the Public Roads Administration has vetoed 
even the recommendations of the State highway department. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am inclined to say to my colleague that he can 
take that up with the Department and certainly the difficulties can be 
ironed out. If the Public Roads Administration has vetoed a recom- 
mendation of the State, it certainly should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

Mr. Sreep. I think the file would show it has been taken up rather 
extensively. 

Mr. Du Pont. My deputy here just tells me Oklahoma is ahead of 
most of the States in taking up their secondary road money, which may 
be interesting. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair will recognize Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Without discussing that subject I would like to invite 
the committee’s attention to the plan which has been worked out in 
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Mississippi with regard to this program, which I think met with quite 
a bit of success along this line. But I want to ask the Commissioner 
about this overall program and a little bit more about these highway 
funds which we authorize and the Congress appropriates the money 
for. through our authorization other than for the Federal-aid road 
program. ’ 

Roughly, how much each yeal do we authorize for these access 
roads? 

Mr. Du Pont. I believe the total authorization is $95 million, 

Mr. Smiru. I thought it was approximately $100 million, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Du Pont. $95 million. 

Mr. Smiru. In the minds of the general public aneé in the minds of 
the Congress when they get our authorization bill it is part of the 
overall Federal road program. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. And quite often the main part of these funds are never 
used for roads carrying the general public, but are used for programs 
which have been established by the Congress, I am sure for some good 
purpose, but still these roads would never have had any need to be 
huilt unless they had been tied in to some other general activity of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think that is true only in part. Some of them are 
only for the plant, definitely ; but in some cases money goes to improv- 
ing existing roads. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, the improvement of the existing road would 
not be required if they hadn’t put some type of Federal installation 
in here / 

Mr. Du Pont. That is true in some eases. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, all of these roads are occasioned by these 
programs. 

Do you not think part of the cost of that program—and the true 
estimate of the cost of that program should include the cost of those 
roads? 

Mr. Du Pont. It would seem logical to me. 

Mr. Smrrn. In other words, it should not be charged up to the high- 
way funds that the general public and the Members of Congress as- 
sume are for the normal public highway activities ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I think that is probably correct, 

Mr. Suirn. I think in this case we can improve the acceptance in 
the Congress and reach a situation whereby those funds were appro- 
priated as part of the cost of any type of defense project or any other 
type of Federal project and would be a part of the regular cost, and 
would be understood by the public to be part of the cost, whereby 
the Departments in making their plans as to the cost of some particular 
activity would understand that all of the cost of the access roads would 
be tied in and funds would not be available as part of the road pro- 
oTram. 

Do you not think this would be better for the overall function of 
Government, and at the same time especially better for our national 
highway program in the sense that we have talked a lot about, which 
is that of keeping the States from diverting highway funds? When 
we spend a major part of our highway funds for these programs 
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which are not actually for public use, are we not actually diverting 
highway funds? 

Mr. Du Pon. I do not know what highway funds are unless you 
simply consider the funds appropriated. 

Mr. Smrrn. Of course, we do not appropriate them, but we author- 
ize funds in this committee, which is the equivalent of an appropria- 
tion, and it is the equivalent of anything else authorized by the 
Coneress. 

Mr. Di Pon r. Doesn’t this cover it? The present method does not 
reflect the true cost to our highway system. 

Mr. SMITH. And it cdloes not reflect the true cost of these various 
other projects which vel these access roads. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes Mr. Brownson of Indiana. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Commissioner, I have two 
brief points. When the military builds a road in one of their own 
installations, what coordinat ion is there between the military and your 
Department ( I have in mind the fact that the civilian road system 
would depend on where the road in the military project emerged. 

Mr. Du Ponr. You mean in the fenced area ? 

Mr. Brownson. Within the defense area. 

Mr. Du Pont. No. The fenced-in area. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Du Pont. We have ho jurisdiction there whatsoever. We do 
attempt to find out where the outlets are going to be in order to have 
the least cost of hookup and connection. There have been instances 
where the plant has been reoriented to that end: but we have no 
control within the fenced-in area. That is up to them. 

Mr. Brownson. And there is no mechanism at the present time 
requiring the military to coordinate with you on where these roads 
will come to the edge of the reservation ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. No mandatory requirement. I will give you an ex 
ample of the extension of a runway on these air fields. It may be 
next to a runway and we have to move the existing highway. In 
some cases they have been cooperative and extended the runway on 
the other end, but some of the highways are being encroached upon 
by the extension of these runways. 

Mr. Brownson. If the military were to construct defense military 
access highways out of funds appropriated in the military appropria- 
tion, what would be your function in regard to those miltary access 
highways? 

Mr. Du Ponr. At the present time these access funds are merely 
supplemental to the funds that we subsidize any State with. The 
highway department in that State is the contracting agency, and we 
naturally cooperate with them to coordinate the intersections, and so 
forth, with the defense plant. 

The State organization is the one who actually enters into the 
contract. ; 

Mr. Brownson. If those funds were given to the military in their 
military appropriation, for their military access highways, is there 


any assurance you would continue to have that coordination with 
the State highway departments? 
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Mr. Du Pont. We would function in exactly the same manner. We 
would simply charge and get re imbursed by the military for the ex- 
penditures in lieu of them applying it to the existing appropriation. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the point that worries me, as to whether 
that relationship would continue, or whether the military would take 
over that roadbuilding on their own once they got the funds. 

Mr. Du Ponv. I think it depends on the language in the statute. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a point then we might well consider at the 
time the legislation is written / 

Mr. Du Ponv. I do not think we should disturb the highway co- 
operation. After all, they are responsible within the State. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the point I mentioned and that is why I 
brought up the question. The military have been known, once they 
got their hands on their own funds, not to worry too much about co- 
ordination. 

Mr. Du Ponrt. I think it is largely a matter of accounting procedure 
and keeping us from being in the middle on all these different plants. 

Mr. Brownson. I agree, and as long as there is cooperation between 
the State highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads, that 
is the main thing. 

Mr. Du Pont. I would not disturb that. 

Mr. Brownson. I think we will have to watch that legislatively if 
ve ever draft legislation on that point, lest it be disturbed once the 
departments are given the funds. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Scuppver. I do not think we can depend on the military or agri- 
culture for proy iding all these funds. A fter these roads are built a 
gas tax will be collected from the people who use it. So I believe we 
should bes p these various roads under the responsible department of 

he Government. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I agree. 

Mr. Scupper. An access road would be more likely to pay for itself 
in gasoline taxes, and the communities where the logging operation is 
located, or where the mine 1 neht be locate , would benefit also. 

I do not feel we should relinquish our control of the authorization 
of road money O1 its uses. t should be under the supervision of this 
committee. 

Mr. Du Pont. I concur in your views, sir, and I see no reason why 
you have to do it with them all. In other words, the forest highway 
rogram causes very little trouble. 

Mr. Jones. How many new classifications of roads have been added 
after the tax s« hedule was fo1 mally established ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I imagine all of them. 

Mr. Jones. Since the first gasoline : and exci ise taxes were imposed we 


have added new classifie: atio ns of roads, have we not? 


Mr. Du Pont. Yes, s 

Mr. Jones. So we did not contemplate originally that the funds 
would be diverted to any other purpose thi an the primary and second- 
ary road system of this country, did we 

Mr. Du Pont. I do not know, 

Mr. Scupper. Just to correct that, the gas tax law was not passed 
for highway purposes, from the information I get. It was a general 
fund tax, but what I hoped we would be able to do is to tie it down 








: 
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to be sure-it is used for highways, regardless of what the intent was 
when it was first put into effect. 

Mr. Jones. I assure the gentleman from California that my posi- 
tion will be that all of the funds that we delete from the authorization 
by these access roads will go into the overall amounts to be used by 
the primary and secondary roads system. 

Mr. Du Pont, It is a fact that the gas tax was never earmarked. 

Mr. Donvero. Commissioner du Pont, how many registered motor- 
cars do we have upon the highways of this country now ¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. It is more than 53 million. 

Mr. Donprro. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Du Pon. More than 53 million. 

Mr. Donprro. The other question I have is this: Has not this 
Federal-State road program we established in this country in 1916 
worked out well up to the present time ¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. That is just a matter of opinion of individuals. 

Mr. Donvero. It may not be perfect, but it has worked out well? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think by and large it has served a very useful 
purpose in developing an integrated highway system, going back to 
1921, when it really started. 

Mr. McGreacr. Proceed, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Du Pont. We are on page 25. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I interrupt? 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion cff the record.) 

Mr. McGrecor. On the record. 

Proceed, Mr, Commissioner. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Eleven. Coordination by Federal agencies in the 
planning and construction of roads through national parks, forests, 
Indian reservations, and other Government-owned lands. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


The Defense Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765) approved Novem- 
ber 19, 1941, as well as previous legislation, authorized the Commis 
sioner of Public Roads upon the request of any branch of the Federal 
Government, to perform any services in connection with the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, including the preparation of plans, designs, 
specifications, and estimates, the execution of contracts, and super- 
vision of work, payment of all costs involved in such work to be made 
by transfer of funds. 

Some of the Federal agencies for which work has been performed 
under this authority are as follows: 

1. Forest Service (Agriculture Department ). 

National Park Service (Interior Department). 


c 


~ 


t 


3. Bureau of Land Management (Interior Department), 
4. Indian Service (Interior Department). 
5. Atomic Energy Commission. 


6. Weather Bureau (Commerce Department). 


7. Alaska Road Commission (Interior Department). 

] 
8. Civil Aeronautics Authority (Commerce Department). 
9. Coast Guard (Treasury Department). 
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FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Forest highway appropriations require that funds shall be admin- 
istered in conformity with regulations joi ~ approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce. We are now 
operating under the rules and regulations : oh proved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Secretary of Commerce as published in the Fed- 

lati ot M: we h 22, 1950. Appropriations for forest highways 
are made direct to the Bureau of Publie Roads. 

When funds are authorized by Congress, annual apportionments 
ire made to the States using the formula established by Congress, 

isis of which is the area and value of the land owned by the 
Government within the national forests as determined by the Secre 
tary of Acriculture. 
A system of forest highways has been adopted in each State in 
aboration with the United States Forest Service and State high 


partments, Expend tures are limited to projects on these 


\ \ cit 
systems 
Annual programs designating projects to be improved and the 
amounts to be allotted thereto in each State are submitted upon joint 
agreement between the Forest Service, State highway department, 

d Bureau of Public Roads. 

Surveys, plans, and specifications are undertaken by the Bureau of 
Public Road 

The Forest Service is afforded the opportunity ot examining the 
urvey line to indicate any details of location desirable for the protec: 
tion or deve lopme? t of the n itional forests. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is responsible for opening of bids. 
award of contract, and supervision of the work during construction. 
2 | acceptan e 1s mace by Publie Roads with the concurrence of 
the State and with the approy il of the Forest service on disposal of 
general cleanup. 

An al ual report vovernll Oo the operation of the forest highway 
system for the fiscal year including the current status of surveys, con- 


refuse ind 


struction, and maintenance, and with such recommendations as are 
considered desirable is submitted by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads to the Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of Agriculture. 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS 


Appropriations for the survey and construction of forest develop- 
ment roads are made to the Department ot Agriculture. On request 
of the Forest Service a transfer of funds is made to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for the survey and construction of improvements re- 
go the services of an engineering organization such as heavy 


excavation and major bridges. 


quil l 


PARK SERVICE ROADS AND PARKWAYS 


Funds for these roads are appropriated to the Department of the 
Interior. Appropriations for the construction, reconstruction, and 
improvement of roads and trails inclusive of necessary bridges in 
national park areas, shall be administered in conformity with regula- 
tions jointly approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
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a of Commerce. Also, 43“ Piaaioe vere for the construction and 

naintenance of parkways shall be administered in con ee with 
aah ations jointly ap proved by the Secretary of the Interior and t] 
Secretary of Commerce. 


We are now operating under regulations ap — by the Secre 
tary of the Interior under date of April 7, 1944, and the Federal Works 


Administrator under date of April 29, 1944. 

systems are established for each park area Daset 
recommendation of the park superintendent and landse ipe architect 
and the division engineer of public road 

Programs are preparted annually by the Director of the National 
Park Service with the advice of Public Roads. These are based on 
the amount of congressional appropriations and provide for surveys, 


upon the ont field 


construction, reconstruction, and improvements Of majo projects to 
be performed by Public Roads. 

Major projects are surveyed by Public Roads and the engineering 

ponsibilities of design rests primarily with Public Roads 

The construction of major projects is advertised by Public Roads 
and recommendations for award or rejection of bids is made to the 
National Park Service where final action is taken. Public Roads 
then responsible for supervision of construction operations and a 
ceptance and recommendations fo1 approval of final payment is made 
by Public Roads to the National te Service. The maintenance of 
major park projects is performed by the National Park Service on the 
basis of maintenance p ylans, pre pared bn the National Park service, 1n 
liictedinn with Public Roads, which prescribe technical processs 
and pr pare: to be followed. They are approved be the division engi 
neer oO f pub slic roads and the Director of the National Park Service. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


A system of roads for each reservation is ap proved following a joint 
recommendation by the division engineer of public roads and supe 
intendents of the Indian service. 

Programs of contemplated improvements are jointly agreed to by 
the district road engineers of the Indian service and the division e1 or) 
neer of public roads. 

Surveys are made by the Indian service on locations agreed upon 
by our respective agencies. Plans and specifications are approved by 
the division engineer of public roads. General supervision on con 
struction operations is afforded by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
concurrence of this office is required for final acceptance. 


BUREAU * LAND MANAGEMENT 


Systems for forest access roads and programs of construction are 
developed between our respective agencies. Funds appropriated for 
such roads are required to be transferred to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Suveys, plans, and estimates are made by Public Roads which main- 
tains supe rvision of construction and payme nts to contractors, 

Final inspection of all projects is made by Public Roads and the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

$84172—53— pt. 1 4 
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ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


A considerable volume of work approximating $34 million has been 
performed by Public Roads for the Alaska Road Commission under 
agreements starting in 1946 which outlined the work to be performed 

nd the re spectly e responsibilities involved. 


WORK FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


This has been performed under statutory authority and is initiated 
throug agreements exec uted between our respective agenc 1es. 

12. The effect on heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications 
and construction costs. 

The requisite load-supporting capacity of road surfaces and their 
foundations is dete rmined by the weight concentrated on the individ- 
ual axles of vehicles and not by the total weight of the vehicles. The 
frequency of pplication of an axleload of any given magnitude 
modifies the « iat rmination. <A particular combination of road surface 
ind foundation which will withstand without distress the infrequent 
appplication of axleloads of a given mi 1gnitude may be ser iously dam- 
iwed and the life of the surface materially shorte ned by a more fre- 
quent application of the same axleload. 

Unlike road surfaces and their foundations, bridge structures are 
affected not only by the weight « “onecentrated on the individual axles 


ot a vehicle, but more im port antly by the combined weights of all 
he axles of the vehicle, by the spacing of the axles and by the relation 
between the length of the supported vehicle and the supporting span. 


A bridge, which will carry without excess of stress a tractor-semi- 
trailer combination of gross weight 55,000 pounds carries on 5 axles 
within an overall wheelbase of 50 feet, may be greatly overstressed 
by a much shorter vehicle of the same gross weight, regardless of the 
number of its axles. 


] 1 


The physical laws governing the design of bridges are more exactly 
understood than are the highly complicated physical relations between 
the thickness and composition of road surfaces of wide variety and 
their still more varied supporting bases and soil foundations on the 
one hand, and the supporting strength of the combined surfaces and 
ba es, Whe reas well de Ve loped nh ithematical theories cuide the de- 

on of bridges, t he design of road ae and their foundations is 
stilla largely empirical process. Hence, it is impracticable to describe, 
except in general terms, the effects of rat vehicle traflic on either 
the specifications or the construction costs of f highways. 

he pre blem presented by the he ‘aVYV ve shicle. or more specifically, 


the problems involved in the 1 ‘elations between the maximum sizes 
] 
ht 


and weights of vehicles, the strengths and dimensions of roads and 
bridges, and the overall economy of highway transportation have 
become in recent years more acute by reason of the trend toward the 
use of increasing numbers of larger and heavier vehicles on a highway 
system in large part unprepared for such usage. 
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AXLE LOADS: 18,000* OR MORE 
LOADS PER 1,000 VEHICLES 
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From the situation which existed in the early 1930’s, when only 5 or 
6 axles in every thousand vehicles, nationwide, weighed 18,000 pounds 
or more, the trend toward heavier loading which moved slowly prior 
to the war, was materially speeded by what were regarded as the neces 
sities of war, and continued at even faster pace in the earlier postwar 
period. In 1950 the vehicles weighings indicated a rate of 96 axles 
per thousand vehicles weighing 18,000 pounds or more, which in view 
of the increased volumes of traffic meant that the ee of cecur- 
rence of these heavier axles had increased some 40-fold in a 20-year 
period. Since large parts of the primary highway system, built 
during the same 20-year period and still under the necessity of con- 
tinued service, were expected to withstand with frequency no loads 
heavier than 18,000 — per axle, the increasing frequency of the 
critical loading has been recognized by all highway officials as a 
matter of grave concern. 

Officials have seen in the steady uptrend of required maintenance 
expenditures on all roads and streets, increasing from $550 million in 
1942 to more than $750 million in 1950 (both in 1940 dollars), evi- 
dence of the greater damaging effects of the more frequent heavy loads 
on roads unequal to the burdens imposed upon them. 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 
MILLIONS OF 1940 DOLLARS 
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But, while in general these effects of the heavier loading are recog- 
nized or suspected, there has been a paucity of determined fact upon 
which to base reasonably precise estimates of the effects of particular 
loadings on particular types and designs of highway. 

To supply this recognized lack, highway departments of a number 
of States have recently joined with the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Highway Research Board of the National Academy of Sciences 
in the conduct of tests in which roads of known design have been sub- 
jected to a controlled traffic of vehicles of varied known axleloading. 

The first of these tests was conducted in 1950 on a 1.1-mile section 
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of existing concrete road : southern Maryland. Laid on a subgrade 


ge part susceptible to pumping (as are thousands of miles of 
other highways) the pavement on this road was cracked by all the 
test vehicles « ‘ated over it continuously for a period of 6 months. 


The Mary] nat test, first of its kind, has produced only partial answers 
to the difficult questions with which we are concerned. <A similar test, 


a bituminous-sul fa ed road bu lt especially for testing with sections 
Oot variol desio@n, snow 1] progress 1n Idaho. Eleven Western States 


vain with the Bureau of Public Roads 

1 the H ohw ay Resear h Board As vet no results are forthcoming. 

But, alr ady, 2 more complete test of both rigid and flexible pave 
ments is being planned for conduct in the near future at an I]linois 
location. and this test, most carefully planned, is expected to yield 
the greatest amount of information, useful for the solution of both 
the phy sical and economic prob le ms involved. 

It Will, in our opinio} a be WNpossl ib le » TO dr: aw satisfactory con clu 
sions in-respect to either of these classes of problems in the absence of 
the data which these further tests are expected to provide. 

13. Present highway safety programs and means for increasing 
t] elr ¢ ffective ness. 

The action program developed by the President’s Highway Safety 
Conferences is generally accepted as providing the most helpful and 
complete guide to the achievement of greater highway safety. Means 
and desirable courses of action are defined in most cases in considerable 


are cooperating this test. as 


detail. 

The achievement of desired improvement rests with and largely de- 
pends upon the effective action of State and local officials in the high- 
way, motor-vehicle registration and police fields, in the traffic and 
other courts having jurisdiction. In further large degree such achieve- 
ment depends upon effective work by the schools in the training of 
children, and by numerous civic groups in the fostering and promotion 
of better attitudes and tee ng and walking habits on the part of 


The previously authorized expenditure of not to exceed $150,000 
er vear of the administrative funds of the Bureau of Public Roads 
or pron otion of the objectives of the President's Highway Safety 
‘onference is a meritorious provision that should be continued. 
The Uniform Motor Vehicle Code and Model Traffic Ordinance, 
developed and kept current by the National Committee on Uniform 
lraffic Laws and Ordinances, provide eminently satisfactory guides 
for the improvement of regulatory and other laws that need only to 
be followed to produce certain benefits in greater highway safety. 

The Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways, de velope d by a joint committee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, Institute of Traffic Engineers, and 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
provides satisfactory guides for the better and more uniform signing 
of the highways for the warning of danger and the more safe : and effi. 
cient control of traffic flow. C sc wy al with the proposed sign and 
sign: il stand: gh in maximum degree by all States and cities is greatly 
to be desired, but not yet realized. 

di provisions of the Federal-Aid Highw: ay Act of 1944, section 
12, re ie r subject to the approval of the State highw: ay departments 


i 


? 
I 
} 
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with the concurrence of the Bureau of Public Roads the location, 
form, and character of informational, regulatory, and warning signs, 
curb and pavement or other markings, and traffic signals placed on 
any highway or street constructed with Federal aid. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads is directed to concur only in such installations 
as will promote the safe and efficient utilization of highways. He has 
advised the State highway departments that the Bureau will base 
its concurrence in the approval of installations on their conformity 
with recommendations of the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices. This is a useful provision which should be continued and 
implemented. 

A most important contribution to street and highway safety has 
been made by the elimination and protection of railway-highway 
grade crossings, a continuing operation in the Federal aid highway 
program. 

The record of accomplishment in this highly beneficial operation to 
March 1, 1953, is given in the following table: 


Mr. Warts. I want to get back to one item. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warrs. I want to get back to page 12 on the possib le participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in maintenance and repair costs 

It seems to me that the trend is toward using a large amount of the 
revenue received from excise taxes of all types that is, excise taxes 
relating to the use of automobiles on the roads—in the construction 
of a road program. At the present time according to the table in 
front of me we are getting something over $2 billion—$2,100 mil- 
lion from those related excise taxes. Our appropriation last year, 
1954-55, is something around $700 million. 

Is it your opinion that more of those funds as the years go by will 
be used in the construction of our roads sy stem ¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. I do not differentiate between any taxes as to where 
their ultimate use is. 

Mr. Warts. Is it your opinion that as the years go by, maybe 
the next few years, the amount of money that will be needed by the 
Federal Government to be used for the road syste m will consider: ib ly 
ine rease ¢ 

Mr. Du Ponr. It should definitely increase if it is the desire of the 
Federal Government and the State agencies to bring the system up to 
a capacity and a condition comparable to that which prevailed in 1937, 
and take care of the increased load. 

Mr. Warts. You think it is almost a necessity that that be done? 

Mr. Du Pont. If you wish to bring it up to that standard. 

Mr. Warts. The point I want to raise is this: Some of the States 
in the past—and I do not know what the status of all of them is 
today—have had a great amount of trouble in matching Federal 
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funds, even though some States have done all they could do to pro- 
duce as much revenue as they possibly could. I do not know exactly 
what the status of my State is. We have a 7-cent gas tax. We have 
a constitutional amendment that prohibits the division of any of our 
road funds to any other expenditures, except on roads. 

The point that is bothering me is this: If at some future date, not 
too far off, we approach the $2 billion mark as our Federal funds 
that we will spend on roads, what is going to happen to those States 
that are not able properly to match under the formula we have now? 

Mr. Du Ponv. It seems to me self-evident that some States have a 
higher production capac itv than others, and therefore the condition 
you speak is inevitable. On the other side of the question, however, 
our deficiency in highways is largely where the centers of population 
are. 

Mr. Warrs. We do have a formula now where you match 50-50, 
and the Federal fund is distributed between the States on a 3-way 
basis—area, population, and miles of rural routes. 

If our Federal appropriations get to the $2 billion point and we 
find about a third of our States, even though they have taxed as 
heavily as they can, and have provisions in their constitution that 
prevent diversion, is it your thought that those States, after they have 
done everything they possibly can, should be deprived of the amount 
of money that the formula as now set up entitles them to on the 
ground that they are physically unable to match that sum? 

Mr. Du Ponr. It is my considered opinion, and I think the map 
we showed yesterday will bear out that fact, that the present formula 
is outmoded due to the urban problem and the pattern of our econ- 
omy; and if the population factor were given more consideration 
it would alleviate the problem more equitably than the present dis- 
tribution. In other words, the problems are in the highly populated 
districts. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, you think the formula of distribution 
might be changed ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. In order to relieve the situation that has developed 
through the concentration of populations and traffic. That map shows 
where the problems are. 

Mr. Warts. You stated in your statement—what I was getting at, 
as you can see, is some assistance to those States whose funds for 
construction and reconstruction could not match the Federal funds. 

Mr. Du Pont. There has been no instance of it. 

Mr. Watts. There may not be, but I think if our road fund gets 
up to where we think it ought to be, we will run into a situation of 
that kind. I was interested in your statement of maintenance. You 
seem to make it very difficult when you go to ti alking about a shovelful 
of snow, or each individual item. But what would be vour thought 
as to some legisl: ation along the line that gives the Bureau of Public 
Roads the right, in the event a State has taxed itself to its maximum 
ability to do so, within a certain formula of permitting that State 
to use a part of its allocated funds toward maintenance? You would 

not have to se parate it into the snow shoveling or ditch digging, 
but you do know there is a part of the cost for each St ite highway 
a tepartme nt’s upkee p in its maintenance and re pi air. 

Mr. Du Ponr. If the Congress deems it desirable to subsidize the 
maintenance of any State, from an administrative point of view, 
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I believe it should be done as a grant in a lump sum to the States 
involved. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, have the grant of a lump sum. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I mean, a lump sum to each State. 

Mr. Warrs. You have that. Consider the Federal fund as $2 
billion. 

Mr. Du Pont. But not for maintenance. 

Mr. Warts. Right. It is $2 billion overall. We will say that 
State A out of that sum is entitled to, on the present formula 
if you changed the formula you might have a different situation, 
but under the present formula the State is entitled to $150 million in 
State aid. That is, under the present law, all for construction and 
reconstruction. We will say that the State cannot—even though 
it taxed itself to the limit—match that sum of $150 million for recon- 
struction. But it could match $100 million. 

Then do you think legislation could be drawn that that extra $50 
million of the tixed sum—because it is fixed by this formula—could 
be used to assist in maintenance and repair, without stating that it 
would be done on the basis of 10 percent, or 40 percent, or 50 percent, 
or whatever percent it is? 

Mr. Du Ponv. It seems to me when subsidizing a State’s highway 
problem you can either increase the percentage for construction, or 
assume a portion of their maintenance, depending on what philosophy 
you wish to adhere to. I merely state from an administrative point 
of view it would be difficult to administer subsidization on anything 
other than a direct grant based on a percentage basis. In other words, 
do not hold us responsible for a variable amount based on snow shovels, 
and so forth. Make it a lump sum. 

Mr. Warts. The way I intended to phrase my statement was only 
on the basis that says, if State “A” had, say, $150 million coming to 
it, and could only match $100 million of that $150 million on construc- 
tion and reconstruction, then what about the other $50 million vong 
toward maintenance, so that State, because of its scarcity of popula- 
tion and lack of revenue would not be deprived of money it would be 
entitled to under the present distribution formula ? 

Mr. Du Ponvr. If the Congress wishes to make special cases, and to 
make that State a subsidization, it seems to me that is within their 
power to do. 

Mr. Warts. I realize it is within the power of Congress to do it. 
but I was wondering whether that would present an insurmountable 
administrative problem. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think it would unless it were simply a percentage 
of the money. I think it should be a percentage. 

Mr. Streep. What I understood you to say was that if you were 
going to do that it would be much easier using the percentage system, 
and it does make it easier for them to match. 

Mr. Du Pont. It is all dollars. 

Mr. Sreep. Without changing your present system, and without 
increasing your participation you would get the same end without cre- 
ating any more administrative problems. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur in the statement that the gentle- 
man made and I hope that the committee will agree with me. I will 
ask Captain Curtiss and the Commissioner to insert in the record at 
this point a chart showing the unexpended and the unencumbered 
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balances of the various States as of—what was your last report, Cap- 
tain Curtiss / 

Mr. Curtiss. The States were in excellent shape so far as taking up 
their funds that have to be matched before June 30th of this year. 

Mr. McGrecor. When was your last report ¢ 

Mr. Curriss. On March 31 the amount of funds that were not cov- 


ered by approved pl il amounted to the equivalent of all the 1954 
money and a little more than half of this year’s money. 

Mr. MeGrecor. If you will yield for a moment, I am sure that 
Captain Curtiss recalls my correspondence with him relative to the 


unencumbered an d une xp nded balances of ~_ It is approximately 
$23 million. I concur in the statement made by Mr. Steed that there 
are a lot of States hay nea ficulty In finding mone y to match Federal 
funds because of the fact that they have been unable to keep their 
construction program going. The roads have deteriorated to such an 
extent that they have a tremen idous maintenance and repair cost. Even 
we la some States have not been dle lingt lent, | know one State in par- 
ticular, Ohio, where they are possibly going to have to pass a new tax 
in order that we can get either funds for construction of Ohio roads, 
r funds to match Federal funds. It is all in the same category as far 
s I am concerned. 


I do think it is a probl m that this committee is soing to have to 
take into serious consideration. 

With the consent of the committee I will ask that that chart be 
pli ice di the record at this point. Thank you for y ielding. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Status of Federal-aid highway funds Federal-aid primary, secondary, urban, 
and interstate combined, as of Mar. 31, 1953 
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Mr. Watts. I have one other question on another point. There was 
quite a bit of discussion on access roads. Mr. Jones said, and I believe 
I am quoting him, that access roads should have authorizations and 
appropriations which would be included by the committee that was 
in charge of the particular facility that was being constructed. Is 
that right, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I asked that question and did not express that opinion. 

Mr. Warts. That question was asked. Now in any construction of 
a road within a facility, or within a park that is strictly for the park, 
or within a forest that is strictly for the forest, do you think it would 
be possible to handle those particular types of roads by authorization 
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by the — ular committee and appropriations for that particular 
facility by the committee that handled that? I know I didn’t make 
myse If ve ry clear to you. Maybe I had better restate it. 

Mr. Du Ponv. I think you have to separate them. Insofar as the 
parks are concerned, I think the parks can do it themselves and we can 
do it for them as is now the case. 

Mr. Warts. Let us take the military installations. 

Mr. Du Ponr. The military are the difficult ones. 

Mr. Warts. They do construct their own roads within the facility 
themselves at the present time? 

Mr. Du Ponr. They contract for that, as I understand it, along with 
the construction of the plant. 

Mr. Warrs. It is not authorized by the Public Works Committee? 

Mr. Du Pont. No, sir 

Mr. Warts. But is it not often the case when a military installation 
woes 1n that these access roads consist of practically all the roads in 
that vicinity that are on the primary or some county road system? 

Mr. Du Ponv. I would say in the majority of cases; or it requires an 
extension to the existing system. 

Mr. Warts. Oftentimes we see an installation put in on a Federal- 
aid highway that might overcrowd it to the point where it would be 
necessary for it to be rebuilt. 

Mr. Du Ponv. And expanded frequently. 

Mr. Warrs. But at the time the use of that road, even though it led 
as an access road to the military installation, would not be solely for 
the military to travel, because the general traveling public would also 
use 1t¢ 

Mr. Du Pont. That is quite true. 

Mr. Warns. Then it is your thought, or did I gather from your state- 
ment that you thought, the Bureau of Public Roads in instances of that 
kind, where a road serves a dual purpose—not only the public, but 
the installation—that it should be kept under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Works Committee and under the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Du Pont. I think we should negotiate it as we have in Ohio. 
We have determined, and the State has agreed, that roughly half of 
this improvement is occasioned by the military and for their use, and 
we are going to use some special funds and some access funds, and 
some State funds. In this instance then, the access funds into which 
we dip, or divert, I believe should be chargeable to the military and 

come out of their total cost of that plant and facility. 

Mr. McGrecor. And it would not take any funds from Ohio or 
roads funds from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Du Ponv. That is right. There would be some of the special, 
access and State funds, but the excess would be out of thé access pot 

and out of the military. 

Mr. Warrs. You do not think that in the event of an old estab- 
lished road, where it is necessary to build it over and reconstruct it, 
that any of that should come out of the Federal road fund? 

Mr. Du Ponv. It does come out if it is a reconstruction of a normal 
highway that has been run down or needs to be extended, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Warts. It is adequate at the present time, we will say, for the 
normal traflic, but it has to be reconstructed and extended due to 
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the installation of the military. Should there be an allocation to the 
old and new use, or should the new use c arry all of the burden of it? 

Mr. Du Pont. No. I think it should be a compromise worked out 
by this department as it is every day. 

Mr. Warts. A certain part charged to the road system and a cer- 
tain part to the uses? 

Mr. Grorcr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Georce. Is it not the usual procedure to improve the type of 
road with Federal aid funds without affecting eligibility for addi- 
tional Federal aid, providing said highway is to be improved in type. 
And, in most cases, wouldn’t Federal aid to match State aid be avail- 
able where an improved road passes a military facility ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is right, and that is what we are doing in Ohio. 

Mr. Grorcr. If it is a maintenance job there is no Federal aid? 

Mr. Du Ponr. Yes, but replacement and widening and improve- 
ment, all comes within it. 

Mr. Warrs. One more question. What about the maintenance of 
an access road ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. They are generally turned over to the State high- 
way department. 

Mr. Warts. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Sreep. I would like to go back to a question I brought up a 
little while ago about the formula for the allocation of funds. You 
stress the population factor. Do you include in that the interstate 
system, or are you referring to the primary and secondary ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I would say wherever the emergency was. Most of 
it is on the interstate, but I am talking about population. 

Mr. Sreep. You are talking in terms of a basic formula? 

Mr. Du Ponvt. The population has nothing to do with the system. 

Mr. Sreep. Did I understand you to say the population factor 
should be more or less important than it now is? 

Mr. Du Pont. What you are talking about is the division of the 
allocation in a State. 

Mr. Streep. Did I understand you to say that the population factor 
should be given more stress? 

Mr. Du Pont. A great deal more stress. 

Mr. Streep. Does that apply to the interstate ? 

Mr. Du Ponv. That is primarily where the problem is. It might 
be well to have some latitude in the distribution of the funds between 
these several systems. 

Mr. Sreep. As I understand it, the acceptance of this program for 
Federal aid was more nearly based on the fact that the wealthier 
areas had to he Ip the poorer areas. 

Mr. Du Pont. That was true when it started. The idea was to get 
an integrated system, of course. But today your problems of usage 
and congestion and accidents, and so forth, is in the congested area. 

Mr. Sreep. Does not that problem come more nearly under pri- 
mary and secondary roads than it would interstate / 

Mr. Du Ponr. It varies quite a little. I couldn’t say specifically 
where the greatest congestion was. I don’t think there is any over: all 
term that covers it. I think the map is the best illustration of the 
whole picture. 
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Mr. Srerep. I meant the problem is in congested areas, but aren’t 
the roads you are more concerned with there what you would classify 
as primary or secondary State roads, rather than the interstate 
system ¢ 

Mr. Du Ponr. I should not care to say whether it is primary or 
nterstate. I would say it is not ‘Ge farm to market. The other roads 
are in more need of expansion and improvement. 

Mr. Georce. Will the gentleman yield? Do I understand you pro- 
pose the changing of the formula on which the Federal funds are to be 
reallocated to the States? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I say I believe it would make for a more equitable 


distribution in order to solve the prob lem. In other words, the prob- 
lems—the greatest problems today are in the congested, highly used 


h o| Ways; and popul: ition affects th: at. 

Mr. Grorce. That is more or less true, but also in those areas they 
have more money raised locally. The Federal aid they draw is only 
a drop in the bucket as to what they spend on their highw: ays. 

Mr. Du Pont. That is particularly true, especially when you include 
toll roads. But that is where thei ir prob lem is. But when you relieve 
one situation, of course, they have more money to spend elsewhere. 

Mr. Greorcre. What I wanted to get at was, if we figured on changing 
the formula under which we have operated in the allocation of Federal 
aid, then I would certainly want every State highway commission 
in to testify so we can get information on the basis of the 48 States. 

Mr. Du Pon. Of course, you get a lot of different opinions. That is 
the reason why we prepared this map as to where the problems are on 
the congestion. 

Mr. Grorce. I am sure we would get 48 opinions. 

Mr. McGregor. I might say the Chair verifies that. I was a member 
of the Roads Committee when we established that formula way back 
in 1940 or 1941, and I think we had 11 million and 48 opinions. I 
might ask vou, Mr. Commissioner, do you have any other charts you 
would like to show to the committee ? 

Mr. Du Pont. No, sir. 

Mr. - Greoor. Are there any other questions. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Commissioner, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to item 12 on page 29, which is the discussion headed, “The effect 
of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications and construction 
costs.” 

Mr. Du Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Would you mind telling the committee how many of 
the States, by legislative act, have increased the weight capacity of 
trucks within the last 12 months ? 

Mr. Du Pont. T cannot. We would have to get it. 

Mr. Jones. Will you tell me how much increase has been made in 
the last 24 months? 

Mr. Du Pont. No, sir. I would have to get it. We have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Jones. I would appreciate it very much if you would submit 
it to the committee. 

The following ‘tabulations show both increases and decreases in 
statutory limits of vehicle axle and gross loading enacted by amend- 
ments of State laws from 1950 to 1952 
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CHANGES IN STATE LAWS AFFECTING THE MAXIMUM AXLE AND GROSS WEIGHTS 
OF Moror VEHICLES, 1950-52 

The following changes in maximum limits of single and tandem axle weights 

and gross weights of motor vehicles have resulted from amendments of State 


laws effective 1950 to 1952, inclusive: 


SINGLE-AXLE LOAD 


yx 
a y 
acted 
Fr 
Ohio 18, 000 19, 000 19 
North Carolina 18. 000 18. 900 1951] 
Ly i pou 
Fro To 
New Hampshire 29 () 1950 
New Jersey 22 400 ) 
W isconsi! 19, 004 18, 004 1951 
TANDEM-AXLE LOAD 
Increase in pounds 
. \ 
enacted 
From 
rom 
Arizona 30, SOO $2, 000 1951 
Georgia 30, 800 36, OOO 1951 
Missouri 28. 60) 32. 000 1952 
North Carolina 32. OM ROO 1951 
Oo} 0 31, 50K 51 
lexas 1). SOK v0 
West Virginia 9, 486 32, 000 195] 
W isconsin 30), OOK 32, 000 1951 
De j 
k I 
Louisiana 36 (OK 32 000 1959 
Maryland 44, RK 40. 000 1951 
Minne 28, GK 28, 000 195] 


New Jersey 
New Mexico >, LUN 
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GROSS VEHICLE WEIGHT 





Method of limitation Increase in pounds 
‘i | Year en 
Stats From (ap | acted 
es roximate an | 
ee To— p To— | 
Fr : max 
mun | 
Minnesota Formula Tat (60, 00 66, 500 1951 
M yur Formula Tat 60, 010 1952 
N Mex ror i rat 76, 800 1951 
Oregor lable Table 76, 000 1951 
I : Fo ila Tab 58, 420 1951 
West Virginia Formula rable 60, 800 1951 
VW onsil Formula lablk 68, 000 1951 
Decrease in pound 
Fro I 
Maryland Formula Formula 67. 500 65, 000 1951 


Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Commissioner, is it your opinion that we 
should provide in a legislative act prohibitions against the increased 
weight limits on trucks traveling on the Federal-aid system ¢ 

Mr. Du Ponr. It would seem to me self-evident that there is not 
only a limit that the highways can withstand, but it also affects the 
use of the highways, as you know, from the point of view of traffic 
capacity. Just what that should be 1 would hesitate to suggest. 

But I cannot help but believe there must be some economic size 
vehicle for transcontinental or long distance. You know, and I know 
that the majority of transoceanic steamships are not of the size of 
the United States. They have, as a result of experience, discovered 
that a boat about 500 feet long is the economical unit. 

I am convinced that eventually the industry, in cooperation with 
various others, will finally evolve an efficient sized unit. 

Mr. Jones. Do you estimate any time that they are gol g TO take to 


come to that conclusion 2 

Mr Dr Pont. ] think i r actions might accel rate it. ] would 
hesitate to arbitrarily impose any restriction at this time, unless you 

mpl took the present restrictions. 

Mr JONI S. It has always Der the l versal] op ion of the com 
mittee that that is L policing powel of the respective states and we 
sho id not el ’ oul lve ik Oo The cle ] LO! t he STATE 

Howeve1 recent { sn ierstanading that tl 
va S oislature ontinuing t rease the capacity and 
size of the ti Ih futu we cannot conti to inve Fed 
el i oO pre i il s not oiling to be ervice 

Hi It re « O Ct { KRING esti} ot the requ ments 
Or ve lar t fie unt we w defi ely the weights of thos 
‘ 


Mr. Du Pox You asked me a qu tion. One answer might be to 


Mr. JON Have you any ero tion on the size of the weights of 

t t) KS ¢ 1) 7 { { a sad comme! tary that we must 
it pont that? | S ates should exercise some restraint 
emselve { y that he mo) ey they have invested in these roads 
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Mr. Du Pont. You know as well as I do of the selfish interests of 
various groups who, in order to have a bigger payload, will attempt 
to raise these standards. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Commissioner, is it not true that the project in 
Maryland, and perhaps some other experimental projects have been 
and are being conducted to try to determine some of these facts? 

Mr. Du Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Your predecessor made a report to this committee show- 
ing the increased deterioration in highways by the increased weights 
of vehicles. 

Mr. Du Ponr. That is true, and we have a very comprehensive 
motion picture of that particular coin but I wouldn’t say that you 
should take that test as the final answer. We are now conducting 
more tests. There is one going on in Idaho right now. 

Mr. Sreep. Is this true? By permitting heavy loads over an existing 
road, where thac road is torn up, while it might be a temporary advan- 
tage to the person using the vehicle, does it not finally become an 
expense on him for having to use a continually worsening road? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I think it is true. 

Mr. Steep. So when your traflic is too heavy for the road you have 
got, the very users themselves finally begin to have an operational 
expense over and be yond the point of good economy ¢ So at best it 
is only a temporary gain that they have. 

Mr. Jonrs. Before I yielded, Mr. Commissioner, I was inquiring 
along this line. I wonder if you would furnish the committee with 
the reports of your findings to date. It will supplement the reports 
that were made heretofore to the committee. 

Mr. Du Ponr. We will be glad to supply any data we have and 
keep you aoa posted as to our findings on it. 

( Following is a statement supplied by Mr. Du Pont:) 


DAMAGE OF RoAap SurFACES By EXxcesstve AXte LOADING 


Damage believed by highway officials to result from the frequent application 
of axle loads exceeding the supporting capacity of pavements, has been widely 
observed in recent years 

On concrete pavements the damage attributed to this cause takes the form of 
a progressive cracking of the concrete slabs, a differential depression of adja- 


cent slabs at the transverse joints termed faulting, and the eventual shattering 
of badly cracked areas. The load-induced crackling consists generally of cracks 
extending diagonally across the corners of slabs; transverse cracks which, ini 


tially extending inward from the longitudinal edges of the slab only partly across 
the slab, progressively extend to full slab width; and longitudinal cracks occur- 
ring approximately along the center line of lane-widths slabs. Cracking of this 
sort generally follows a visible removal of subgrade soil material carried in sus 
pension in water pumped out from beneath the pavement at its transverse joints 
and longitudinal edges by the downward pressure of slabs deflecting under passing 


axle loads. Such pumping has been found to be associated with presence in 
the traffic stream of vehicles having axle loads in excess of about 14,000 pounds 
On bituminous and other flexible types of surface, load damage is indicated 


by the formation of longitudinal grooves, or ruts, and certain types of waving, 
shoving and corrugation of the surface, by the formation of potholes, and by a 
breaking down of the pavement edges 

Widespread recent occurrence of these forms of damage is attributed by high 
way engineers generally to the increasing numbers of heavy axle loads to which 
the pavements, of primary highways especially, have been subjected during the 
period since World War II. 

The usual observation that damage of the kinds described occurs principally 
in the outer lanes of four-lane highways where most of the heavier yehicles 
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travel and is present in much less degree in the inner lanes, used in greater fre- 

quency by lighter vehicles, gives partial evidence of the heavier axleloading as 

the cause. Similar evidence is found on many two-lane roads on which dam- 

age of the lane used by loaded trucks moving in one direction is observed to be 

greater than that occurring in the lane of Opposite direction used by the same 
similar trucks returning empty. 

But, whereas such visible damage, widely occurring, is attributed by engi- 
neers to excessive loading, and while engineering knowledge of the supporting 
capacity of the affected pavements is sufficient to confirm the probable accuracy 
of the diagnosis, proof of the particular weight and frequency of axleioading re 
sponsible in any case is generally not available. Since all normal traffic streams 
nelude vehicles of a wide range of axleloading, and since the more frequent 
application of a given lighter loading may have effects similar to those of the less 
frequent application of a heavier loading, it is impossible to conclude with cer- 
iinty whether, or what part of, the damage observed on highways of normal 
usage results from the application of any particular axle leading in any par- 
ticular frequency of application. 

It was with the object of obtaining such desirable specific knowledge of the 
relative effects of several definite axleloads on a representative concrete pave- 
ment that road test one—Maryland was undertaken 

The 1.1-mile section of southern Maryland concrete pavement chosen for this 
test was constructed in 1941 Previously used by a traffic the axleloading of 
which rarely exceeded 18,000 pounds, the pavement was in excellent condition 
prior to the application of the test traffic, it surface largely uncracked and 
showing little if any evidence that pumping had occurred during its past history. 

In the 6 months, from June to December 1950, during which the test traffic was 
applied to the road, all other traffic was diverted from it. The test traffic con 
sisted of vehicles having four different magnitudes of maximum axleloading. 
The length of the road was divided into approximate halves, on 1 of which 2 
axle vehicles with a single rear axle were operated; on the other half, 3-axle 
vehicles, each with a tandem rear axle, applied the test loads. There were 2 
vehicles in each group, 1 of the 2-axle groups having single rear axles weighing 
18,000 pounds, the other having single rear axles weighing 22,400 pounds. One 
of the 3-axle groups consisted of vehicles with tandem rear axles weighing 32,000 
pounds, the other consisted of vehicles, the tandem axles of which weighed 44,800 
pounds. Each of the 2-axle groups, with single rear axles, was operated con 
tinuously back and forth, in 1 of the 2 adjacent lanes forming the south half of 
the test section ; and the 2 groups of 3-axle vehicles, with tandem rear axles, were 
similarly operated on the 2 lanes forming the north half of the test section. 

Soil susceptible to pumping was present under the lanes subjected to all four 
loadings. All loadings caused some pumping: the 18,000-pound loading, however, 
only a small amount, and the other loadings greater amounts, increasing with 
the weight of the axleloading. 

The slab damage resulting, as measured by the length of cracks formed during 
the test period in slabs supported by pumping soil, was 7 times as great on the 
lane subjected to 22,400-pound single axleloads as on the lane subjected to 
18,000-pound single axleloads. The 44,800-pound tandem axleloads caused more 
than 12 times as much cracking as the 32,000-pound tandem axleloads; and the 
latter in 164,500 passages caused nearly 4 times as much cracking as the 18,000 
pound single axles, and a little more than half as much as the 22,400-pound 
single axles, each applied 238,200 times 


t 


Nonpumpable soil was present only under the lanes subjected to the two mag- 
nitudes of single-axle loading in the Maryland test. It is important to note, 
however, that with this favorable condition of support no cracking of the slabs 
resulted from the passage of either the 18,000 or the 22,400-pound axle load 





vehicles, each applied 238,200 times 
One conclusion that may be drawn from Road Test One—MD is that a large 
lileage of existing concrete pavement constructed during the last 20 years on 
pumping susceptible subgrades is reasonably adequate for the support of axle- 
oads of 15,000 pounds applied with considerable frequency. Such roads the test 
ndicates are likely to be overtaxed | heavier axleloading of frequent applica- 
tion with resulting shortening of their service lives in a degree increasing with the 
excess over 18,000 pounds. The Maryland test also shows that tandem axle- 
adit of 52,000 pounds, heretofore believed to be the approximate equivalent 
of 18,000-pound single axleloading, in its effect upon road surfaces, may be ex 
pected actually to have a more damaging effect than the 18,000-pound loading 
on a large pat f the existing mileage of concrete pavements that is supported 
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These definite indications of the Maryland test, useful as they are, relate, how 
ever, only to one type of pavement—concrete—and only to such pavements of a 
design and condition of support closely similar to those of the test pavement. 
The test affords no data, for example, bearing upon the effects of the various 
axlelcads on concrete pavements as they are presently laid on broken stone or 
gravel bases. 

To obtain the information required for a satisfactory answer to the broad 
question of the effects of vehicle loads on road surfaces of the wide variety that 
are constructed throughout the country, much more testing will be required. 

A second major test is now under way near Malad City, Idaho. This test 
which, like its Maryland predecessor, is being conducted under the direction of 
the highway research board, is supported by 11 Western States and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, with the test vehicles and their fuel and lubricants being sup 
plied by the automotive and petroleum industries. Unlike the Maryland test, 
this one, known as the WASHO (Western Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials) test, is being made on bituminous pavement instead of concrete, and on 
especially constructed test surfaces and bases of varied thickness instead of on 
existing pavement of single design The test road, built in the form of two elon 


gated loops, was constructed in 1952 and will be under test during the con 
] 


summer and fall, possibly continuing in the spring of 1954 The axleloads em- 
ployed, are 18,000 and 22,400 pounds, single, and 52,000 and 40,000 pounds, tandem 
While no results are yet reportable, it is expected that the test will yield useful 

ormation regarding the load capacity of bituminous pavements of various 


thicknesses and of the type commonly constructed in the semiarid areas of the 


Recognizing the need for the similar testing of both bituminous and concrete 
pavements of varied design under climatic conditions more widely representa- 
tive than those of the WASHO test, the American Association of State Hichw ly 
Officials has made substantial progress in the planning of a further and more 
comprehensive test It is the purpose in this test not only to seek information 
regarding the physical effects, upon a wide range of pavement type and design, 
of axle loading of a greater range (both higher and lower) than was represented 
in either the Maryland or WASHO tests, but also to obtain information regarding 
the operating costs of vehicles of the various axle and gross weights and the 
capital and maintenance costs of the various pavements represented. The final 
objective, as indicated, is a determination of the overall economy of highway 
transportation as performed in vehicles of various weights and axle loadings 
over roads of various types and designs. 

As would be expected, the cost of so comprehensive a test is not small. The 
hope has been entertained that substantially all of the States, and as many as 
possible of the industries concerned with highway transportation, may ugree 
to cooperate in its support. The possibility of enlisting such general coopera- 
tion is not yet determined. However, the need of a test of at least the envisaged 
scope and detail is so well established that it is believed that some other means 
for its conduct would have to be found, should the presently available resources 
of the States and other potential participants prove inadequate. 

Mr. Jones. When you come to a conclusion on the matter will you 
present your recommendations to the committee / 

Mr. Du Pont. I would be very glad to express my views based on 
these findings. I believe it is up to the Members of Congress to 
evaluate these facts and implement such corrective measures as seem 
prudent and wise. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair is in accord with the recommendation 
made by the Commissioner. I do not think I will ask you to keep us 
advised of your actions all the time, but when legislation is introduced 
we will be very happy to communicate with you so that we will be 
kept advised. 

Mr. Jones. Evidently there is some misunderstanding. I think Mr. 
MacDonald at one time made a report, or testified I believe it was— 
it was not a report but he testified—as to the damage caused by 
increased weights of trucks on our highways. I understood you to 
say you were continuing that study ? 
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Mr. Du Pont. We can build a highway that will take any load. 
But what you must do is to get an economic highway to carry an 
economic load, as I see it. 

Mr. Jones. The increased cost goes up with the increased weight ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. Of course. There must be some place where they 
cross. 

Mr. Jones. And the roads we built with Federal funds 10 years ago 
are inadequate to take the increased weights of the loads? 

Mr. Du Pont. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And as far as the Federal funds invested in that par- 
ticular project are concerned, it was a bad investment. Is that right ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. It may be we will learn something from it. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu. I have been very much interested in access roads, and 

have had quite a conversation concerning access roads. I am 
also interested in the so-called nonaccess roads. Roads are being built 
with Federal aid and State aid through various sections, especially in 
my State, W hich are so called nonaccess roads. 

It may be at the time they are built some of them are built through 
open country where it is perfectly all right. It does not cause any 
particular inconvenience in that area. But maybe a little town will 
build up besides that road and there is no access. They have the so- 
called service roads, which are dirt, which you can hardly get over, 
and which are not maintained by either the State or Federal 
Governments. 

Then you go in to ask for access for the convenience of the town 
that deve loped and it is next to 1mMpossl ible to get the Federal Higchw: ay 
Commission to agree to an access on a road where it is perfectly 
obvious that there should be an access. 

Conditions have changed. It has just been necessary in the State of 
Maryland for the legislature to pass a law on one particular road to 
yrevent it from being a nonaccess road. 

I would like to ask the Commissioner if there is any study being 
made, or what your reaction would be to access on some of the 
existing so-c ‘alled nonaccess highways? 

Mr. Du Ponr. When you use the word “access,” sir, may I ask 
whether you refer to those highways that are built in connection with 
the war e} ergency, and chargeable to the excess funds, or cdo you 
merely use it in the sense 

Mr. Smauu. I am using it in the general term. Some of those roads 
have been built necessarily to military installations. The one the 
legislature just passed on is a through interstate highway, 301. 

Mr. Du Pont. You mean limited access and controlled access, 

Mr. Smauu. Limited access; so-called nonaccess. But it is highly 
limited. I mean, it is almost nonaccess in certain areas. 

Mr. Du Pont. Depending on the particular statute, in some cases 
the Highway Commission has the privilege of opening new accesses 
to that road. In other cases they are estopped by legislative action 
from getting onto that highway. 

Mr. Smauu. You mean there is legislation? When we build a road 
either by Federal or State funds, that all comes out of the ts axpayer, 
Do you mean that there is legislation that would prevent you from 
having an approach to that road at any time in the forese eable future, 
or in the saciecaanatild le future? You could never get access to it? 
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Mr. Du Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smatu. I do not know what legislation that is. 

Mr. Du Pont. Of course the legisl: ature is a sovereign power and 
they can change things. 

Mr. Sma. I understand that very well, sir. But we have cases 
where it is perfectly obvious—as a matter of fact, we have a case in 
my State where recently there have been these limited access roads 
where they have gone through a man’s farm and divided it in two 
and put in a so-called service road that is maintained by nobody. The 
man probably has to go a mile and a half or 2 miles to get to an 
underpass to get on the other side of the road to feed his cattle. 

I just do not believe that anybody ever intended to put up State 
funds or Federal funds for that. And then the local assessor will 
come along and say, “We will assess you for the benefits for the 
beautiful highw: ay in front of your pl: ace,” 

I think the reasoning of the Bureau of Public Roads has been 
unreasonable in many of these instances. Without taking up the 
time of the committee, some time I would like to call your attention 
to some cases for your consideration. 

Mr. Du Pont. The same conditions prevails with respect to those 
highways, as to these toll roads to which the abutting property owners 
do not have access. The same type of legislation applies to the so- 
called limited access and freeways. 

Mr. Smauyi. Of course, I can understand that the toll roads are in a 


core category. They especially tax those individuals who lave 
through traflic. They are paying for the eae ~ where tliis is 
not a ‘oll 1 road and it is being paid for by Federal or State funds, 


which is taxpayers’ money, that is different. 

Mr. Du Ponv. The Act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 400 )) provides 
that the parkway shall be constructed and administered as a limited 
access road and that in order to avoid impairme nt of this purpose » the 
Secretary of the Interior, with concurrence of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall control the location, limit the number of access points, 
and regulate the use of said parkway by various classes or types of 
vehicles or traffic. 

Mr. McGregor. The Chair will recognize Mr. Neal from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Neau. Since motor-vehicle laws adopted by various States are 
tending toward uniformity, the manufacturers and truckers can more 
readily adopt standard types of vehicles and load limits that can be 
operated most economically with the minimum of highway damage. 

Mr. Du Ponvr. I believe that is true and I think maybe we can 
accelerate that with a little peORanNe I don’t know whether “threat” 
is the right terminology, but to the extent Congress becomes mind- 
ful of that condition, it might be anne if you do not get to a more 
reasonable basis we will be forced to; but I think that will be the solu- 
tion—the economic unit. 

Mr. McGregor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. Commissioner, I am very much interested in 
the point Mr. Jones brought up here, and that is the matter of 
weights of trucks over the roads today. It seems to be a vicious circle. 
One State increases the weight and then when they get to the State 
iine there are all sorts of arguments as to why they cannot continue 
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over the roads of Pennsylvania, let us say. It is the function of the 
Bureau of Publie Roads in th eir labor: atory to est ablish standards 
of construction with all of the details for roads on which they give 
Federal aid. It seems to me that it is decidedly a function of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to make a study and to make recommenda- 
tions with reference to the weights of trucks. I understand that under 
the former Commissioner this study has been almost a continuing one. 

I am wondering when or how soon you could make a report to this 
committee on a weight re Sg or ene A 


Mr. Du Pont. Well, s i believe quite a} little research, as you know, 
is carried out by the associations in which all the States participate. 
I believe that is a better approach because as the y cooperate with us 
through the Nati nal Research Council, then you have the joint effort 
oat the part of the ts States. 

[ think you will get the same answer. I think we are a democracy, 
for which we are all glad, and want to work as a democracy rather than 
having the Bureau of Public Roads saying “this is “b.”? 

We might subsidize them a little more to accelerate their findings, 
but I think it . joint effort and must be concurred in by the 48 
States to be effective 

Mr STAUFFER. There is definite activity alone those lines? 

Mi tu Pont. Y . Weare doing t ese tests rlgnt now out in the 
West. 3B t we might step it up a bit I think it would be vers B ean 
f you could. Don't you eree with me it should come from all t 
sta } ly ¢ 

Mr. Sraurrer. I know that all your specifications do not come from 
the States jointly. I happen to know. I think if the States cannot 
agree, W shou ld have some overall agency such as the Bureau of 


Public a to make some recommendation. We have been waiting 
a long time for this, Commissioner. 

Mr. McGrecor. If there are no other questions and the gentleman 
is through, I am wondering if we might be able to put photos static 
copies of the charts into the hearings. Could we do that, ( Captain 
Curtiss ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. That will be fine. 

Mr. Du Pont. May I say something? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Du Pont. It would be well, in view of the fact that the photo- 
static copies would not show the coloring, maybe we could make a new 
chart and use dotted and dashed lines so that they will show up. 

Mr. McGrecor. Excellent. I want to say Mr. Commissioner, we 
appreciate your consideration. You have been very helpful and very 
courteous. 

We will stand adjourned until Wednesday and Thursday, April 22, 
and 23, at which time representatives of the Conference of Gover- 
nors will be before our committee. 

We know you cannot be with us Mr. Commissioner but we will be 
glad to have someone from your department attend. 

Mr. Du Pont. I would be here if J possibly could. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Thank you very much. The committee is ad- 
journed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953.) 
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Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Che subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m.,. 
Hon. d. Hi: rr’ McGregor (< hairman of the ubecomm ttee ) presiding, 
Mr. McGnrecor. The Subcommittee on Roads will come to ordet 
A quorum being present, we will give further consideration to the 





Stu 1\ rf the I) ohwavy problems as set forth nh our original ( 
We will have as our first witness this morning Mr. S. G. 


genel I ! lof the Air Trai port Association of America. 
We will be very olad to hear from you, Mr.’ Pipton. 


STATEMENT OF S. G. TIPTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Air Tra port Association of Ameri a, the trade association of thi 
scheduled, United States flac airlines. QOQur members include sub 
stantially all of the airlines certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Mr. ‘Trpron My name J S. G. Tipton | ain og neral counsel of the 


The purpose of my appearance is to discuss briefly the third proposal] 
in the committee’s agenda that Federal motor fuel taxes be deposited 
in a trust fund for highway purposes, 

This seems to us to be a sound proposal, but it has one major 


difficulty as far as we are concerned. It would transfer to a trust 
fund dedicated to highway purposes a large amount of taxes collected 
from aviation enterprises. The sections of the Revenue Code impos 
ing taxes on tires and tubes, and on gasoline and lubricating oils, are 
drawn in general terms so that they are impos sed not only on highw: ay 
users, but also upon aircraft tires and tubes, aviation gasoline, nee 
aviation lubricating oil. For example, in 1952 the airlines paid : 
proximately $13 million in Federal taxes on aviation gas soline oad 
lubricating oil and on aircraft tires and tubes, an amount approxi 
mate ly eq sunl to their share of the cost of the Federal airw: LVS. 

A peeicat? study of user charges for the Federal airways sys 
tem was made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration several years 
ago. The De ‘partment of Commerce also has made such a study, and 
I believe that its report will soon be available. It is my understanding 
that in both of those studies the view is taken that the Federal taxes 
on aviation fuel and oil represent a charge for the use of the Federal 
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airways system. This view is certainly consistent with the concept 
underlying H. R. 3637, which is pending before the committee, that 
the Federal taxes on automobiles and trucks, and on tires, tubes, 
gasoline, and lubricating oil used in over-the-road vehicles, are high 
way user charges, and should be dedicated to highw ay purposes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you feel that no tax on anything that has to do 
with an airplane should go into roads? Is that your contention ¢ 

Mr. Tieton. No tax of the type we are ti ilking about here, the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax, and that on tires and on tubes. 

Mr. Dempsey. You don’t think that should go into roads? 

Mr. Tirton. That’s right. 

Mr. Demrsey. How important is an air base without a road to it? 

Mr. Tieton. Well, the roads connecting to the airports are, of course, 
important, and they are used by 

Mr. Dempsey. The base wouldn’t be any good without it, would it ? 

Mr. Tirron. No, it wouldn't be any good without it. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you do not think that it should contribute to 
building the roads? 

Mr. Tireron. The highway vehicles that serve the airports and bring 
the passengers and cargo to the airports do pay the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Dempsey. That isa small contribution toward building the road, 
is it not? 

Mr. Tipron. It may be small and it may be large. I cannot tell. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think it is pretty small. 

Mr. Treron. It has been our conception that on the one hand you 
have the highways for use of highway vehicles, no matter whom they 
belong to. For that purpose the Federal gasoline taxes on automo- 
biles, tires, trucks and the like, would contribute toward the highways. 
On the other hand, you have the airway system, which is a highway 
of the air, to which the aviation gasoline taxes and the other aviation 
taxes should contribute. 

Mr. Dempsey. Of course, that is just the view of those having to do 
with the airlines. I do not think anybody in general has that idea 
or comes to that conclusion except you who are with the airlines. That 
controversy has been going on for a long time. The fact is that the 
airlines are contributing nothing to the roads and most of the airports 
are depending upon the roads leading to the airports. Without them 
they could not do any business, And the money that the Federal 
Government gets, and the State gets part of, in nowise meets the ex- 
pense of the roads, or maintains them. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Government does not participate 
at all in the maintenance of any ros ids. 

Mr. Treron. The highway vehicles that. bring the passengers and 
cargo to the field, and they are the ones for whom those roads were 
built, bring all the traffic there, and they pay through these gasoline 

taxes. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is not sufficient cargo going to and from the 
airport to justify the building of a road. It just ‘would not justify 
it. There is not enough traffic going to the airlines to justify that 
road. But for the economy of a State, or a city, it fits in so that they 
want that construction. But for you people to take the position that 
not any of the money the Federal Government gets—and as a matter 
of ae there are few States that collect any gasoline tax from you 
at all—— P 


_  ———————— 
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Mr. Tieton. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsry. So you make no contribution. You have an airport 
you pay no rental for, and roads built that you make no contribution 
to, and I think you are getting along pretty well. 

Mr. Tipron. If I may I would like to make a point in opposition 
to the one you made about not paying anything for the use of those 
facilities. The airlines pay rentals and landing fees at the airports. 
That is a fee assessed against the airline by the municipal owner of 
the airport. The road that leads to it is in almost all cases in my 
experience a through road to some place. It is not a road to the air- 
port alone. In every airport I can think of it is a road, or an arterial 
highway just like any other highway that leads from the city out to 
another city. You branch off that maybe 100 yards to the airport, just 
as you do into a truck line dock or a railroad station. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you maintain a residence here in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Tirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. So you are probably very familiar with the airport 
in Virginia? 

Mr. Tirron. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. The ones throughout the country are not similarly 
located. In the majority of instances you are off the highw: ay and out 
some distance from the ¢ ity, and the road is especially for the airport. 
I think that is all right, but I think you are getting along pretty well 
without atte mpting to divert funds now being used in very small part 
by the Federal Government, and the States get no benefit from it at all. 
The Federal Government takes it, and in the States I am familiar with 
they do not collect any tax from you on gasoline. 

Mr. McGrecor. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tirron. Yes, sir. 

The airline fleet, of course, does not use the highways. When the 
aircraft are not airborne, they are at airports, for the use of which 
the airlines pay landing fees and hangar rentals. The injustice of 
setting aside for highway purposes the Federal taxes paid by the air- 
lines on aircraft tires and tubes, and on aviation gasoline and lJubri- 
cating oil is self-evident. 

Therefore, we urge the committee to exclude from the taxes appro- 
priated to the trust fund the amounts collected on the sale of aircraft 
tires and tubes and gasoline and lubricating oil used in aircraft. I 
have with me a suggested draft of an amendment which I should like 
to file with the clerk of the committee. The effect of the amendment 
would be that the taxes on the sale of such articles and supplies would, 
as in the past, be covered into the general funds of the Treasury De- 
partment. When the Congress completes its study regarding user 
charges for the use of the Federal airways, these tax funds could be 
dedicated to the support of the Federal airways system. 

I do not believe that the amendment which I am proposing would 
eveate any serious administrative problems in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The tax laws now provide for an exemption from these taxes 
in the case of sales to the Armed Forces of this country and of foreign 
countries, and to civil operators of aircraft engaged in international 
tr ansportation. So far as I know, the Bureau has not encountered any 
serious difficulties in administering this exemption. I do not believe it 
would be any more difficult for the Bureau to ascertain, and to certify 
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to t! Treasury Department, the amounts of taxes collected on the 
les of aircraft tires and tubes and aviation gasoline and lubricating 
oil made to the airlines and other operators of civil aircraft. 

M McGr You may file your suggested amendment to any 
legislation that might be considered | y the committee and we will hold 
{ ibe ee 

\re there any questio! by membe rs of the committee ? 

No onse. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If not. we thank ve lt very much. 

Mr. Treron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. McGreecor. The next tness is Mr. 'T. J. Sanders, legislative 

tative of the National Grange. I am sure Mr. Sanders needs 
troduction to the members of this committee. He has 
ber of time \ ry glad to have you with 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mir. Sar s. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
| i statemel ere ¢ lI shall just read the statement, 
f | 
Ir. McGrecor. Proce Mr. Sande 
Mir. Sanpers. 7] xhiw problem is one of our most complex 
0 dis | ming more and more complicated with time. It 
; the transportation problems of trucks, buses, automo- 
Is: ft problem of State and Federal relations: the 
ati« I St t A | local tax co flicts and the complex 
oy) { Knormous recreational activities are 
N l secu itomic age greatly complicates the 
, espe our great lustrial and commercial 
Ke en e seem wy) niy { isk of vetting to and from our 
ec . real difficult problem of roads, streets, and parking 
rie 
| maze of problen connected with our highwv Ly} problem and 
pressing for solution is currently baflling, but it looks far, far more 


omplex in the future thai t does now. Certainly the House Com- 
tt ub Works is to be commended for ealling hearings 
on the broad and involved problem of highways and highway 


In this connection it 1 enificant to note that nearly all highwav 
nterests are well aware of then apparent failure to meet their re- 
Sx bh lity, and are awal of t e current situation pressing for solu- 


1 l 


tion. ‘] hat th need is real zed as peeing serious 18 indicated by the 

irrent move Project. Adequate Roads (PAR)—which has for its 
yurrposes the publicizi o of the oreat need for an accelerated program 
to deal with the present highway crisis. The National Grange has 
wol ked rh ¢ lose harmony \\ ith the PAR obje ‘tives, 

[In 1951 around $4.5 billion was spent on all streets and roads and 
$1 billion was spent on county and local rural roads, which constituted 
around 2.4 million miles of the total 3.3 million miles of total roads 
and streets inthe Nation. Roughly speaking, therefore, it can be said 


that rural roads received less than one-fourth of all road funds but 


Nenana 
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constituted only slightly less than two-thirds of the Nation’s road 
mileage. 

A recent issue of Newsweek in dr: awing : picture of the importance 
and the widespread reaches of the road problem, stated : 


A total of almost 700,000 businesses employing about 10 million persons have 
a direct stake in the condition of the Nation’s roadways 


More than 40,000 United States communities are entirely dependent on cars, 
trucks, and buses for their transportation needs. Three-fourths of all passenger 
travel between cities, towns. and farms goes by cars or buses; two-thirds of all 
freight is shipped by truck during some part of its journey Roughly 90 percent 
of all farm products reach their first markets by truck. 

The highway problem is of great concern to the National CGirange, 
whose 865.000 members are scattered throughout the rural areas of 
37 States. Farm products constitute the largest single tonnage of 


freight in the Nation and, as stated above, are almost entirely trans- 
ported to their first market by truck 

The total mileage of stveets and roads of the Nation is about 3.3 
million miles, of f whi ch approximately 2.6 million is classed as rural 


or local roads. Vith 2 early every farmer of any COnaee: uence own- 
ing an automobile and many owning trucks, a tot: al of ne: arly 8 million 
vehicles are now serving farmers. With around 90 percent of all 
farm products moving to first markets in trucks, it is obvious how 


much the » prese nt-c: ay farmers business Is deep ly t caihies | in modern 
highway transportation. Indeed no business, except purely a trans- 
portation busine ss, is so much involved in the problem as is ayricul- 
ture. This important fact is shown in a different way by saying that 
after the farmer gets his food products to his first market point, the 
transportation costs en route to the final consumers has been con- 
servatively estimated to be about $1 for each $8 the farmer receives 
for his product. 

Breaking down the strictly rural roads not in the main highway 
Vstem, around LG percent could be classed a reasonably surfaced 
for all-weather travel; 23 percent are graded and drained, but not 
surfaced; and 31 percent are primitive, ungraded, and unsurfaced 
roads. In short, more than half of all country and local roads are 
not all-weather roads. Fortunately, haulage over these roads is not 
proportionate to these mileage percentages, for obviously the more 
improved the re id, the greater is the tonnage that moves over it. Re- 
cent estimates by the Bureau of Public Roads indicates that around 

billion truck miles are annually traveled on roads other than the 
primary State roads. The farmers of America still lack a great deal 
cf being “out of the mud.” 

We fear few people understand the true significance of rural roads 
in binding this Nation into a unified people. Road appropriations 
in the past have shown this lack of understanding of rural welfare 
more than postal appropriations have shown it. The 3-cent postage 
stamp pays for the carriage of a first-class letter from or to the re- 
motest farm—the same cost as would be charged to carry it in cross- 
town Washington mails. The R. F. D. and parcel post have done much 
to bring the same mail and package service to most farm areas that the 
city man has. The farmer, thanks to this mail service, can get his 
daily paper in most cases the dav after it is issued without paying 
materially more for it than his city neighbor. In performing these 
services the postal system has been of incalculable service in unifying 
the American Nation into one great democracy. 
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Public roads should be likewise looked upon as in part serving a 
national unifying pur ‘pose. This has become inc ralaain true as ‘the 
automobile has come into universal use. The automobile has offered 
a wide-open door to doing away with isolation, but poor roads have 
been a bar to fuller use of the socializing value . the automobile. 

Over the secondary and feeder roads of the N I Yation, or the roads 
that primarily serve farmers, 4 million children ride to school daily 
and one fourth of all our ea tae receives its mail over them. 
These roads carry approximate ly one-third of all the mileage of the 
automotive vehicles in use in the United States. 

lmprovement in rural roads is an indisputable need in the problem 
of re ‘di uced costs of foodstuffs to our urban populations, and this need 
continues paramount if the social and economic welfare of our people 
are to be well served. 

Because of the great need for improved farm-to-market roads, we 
are opposed to tampering with the formula for distribution of appro- 
priated funds between main national highways, secondary, and feeder 
roads, and urban streets and roads as incorporated in Publie Law 521 
of the 78th Congress, paragraph b, section 3, of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1944, which originally divided Federal funds as 45 percent for 
main or arterial highways, 30 percent for secondary or farm-to-market 
roads, and 25 percent for urban facilities. We deplore the misleading 
contention of some interests which imply that since main Federal 
highways pass through counties where 70 percent of American farm- 
ers are located, that these highways adequately serve 70 percent ot 
farmers. To be sure, these highways, to a variable degree, serve these 
farmers, but to some the service is a very small part of the total of their 
road service. 

At the annual session of the National Grange last November, we 
adopted the following policy with regard to local or farm-to-market 
roads: 

Our farm-to-market road problem is far from solved in many States. There 
is no simple solution to the local rural road problem. It consists of several parts, 
and in its solution we suggest that attention be given to the following steps: 

(a) Diversion of funds should be stopped. 

(b) State-aid highway tax revenue distributed to local roads should not be used 
to replace former local revenue, but should be used for additional road construc- 
tion. A uniform system of accounting should be required. 

(c) A sound formula for the distribution of aid should be employed. 

(d@) A competent engineer with adequate practical experience should be used. 

(e) A long-range highway plan should be used, with priority for roads serving 
as rural letter carrier, school bus, and commodity collection routes. 

(f) A secondary road engineer and specialist should be employed in all State 
highway departments. 

(7g) Secondary road funds should not be dispersed to other types of roads. 

(h)- Further research should be provided on local rural road administration, 
maintenance, construction, and finance. 


The matter of toll roads is forging ahead very rapidly in many 
States. Currently over 2,000 miles of toll roads have been built, are 
being built, or are authorized. Serious consideration of many other 
miles is hae given in several States. 

Until 2 years ago, the National Grange was opposed to all toll roads 
largely on the ground that we believe that all highways should be free 
for any citizen to use without discriminatory charges. But the tre- 
mendous increase in motortruck tr: insportation, which we recognize 
as being of great service to agriculture, and the strain that this expan- 


xx 
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sion of truck usage is placing on our highways, has caused the last two 
sessions of the National Grange to modify its toll-road policy and con- 
ditionally approve them as indicated in the following resolution which 
we adopted last November in our Rockford, LIl., session : 

In exceptional cases where there is no means of financing a contemplated toll 
road out of current revenues, where there is no diversion of motor-use revenues, 
and it is an essential public necessity and convenience, we favor toll financing of 
roads provided the following conditions are met: 

(a) The proposed toll road shall not be located upon an existing public high 
way—that is, a new right-of-way shall be acquired. 

(6) The plans, location, alinement, and standard of construction shall meet 
the approval of the State highway department. 

(c) The ownership, construction, and operation shall be vested in a public au 
thority or other Government agency. 

(d) Revenue in excess of operating cost, including interest, shall he used ex- 
clusively to retire outstanding obligations. 

(e) The road shall become a free public highway when obligations are paid 
off. 

(f) Existing parallel free public roads shall be maintained to adequate stand- 
ards. 

Most all, if not all, of the conditions laid down in this policy are 
probably met by past and current toll-road proposals, except the con 
dition of no diversion of gas funds. Of the 22 States that have built, 
authorized, or are proposing the building of a total of 5,950 miles « f 
toll roads, 11 are diverting motor-use revenues and 11 States are not. 
At present, 751 miles of toll roads are finished and 62.4 percent of 
this mileage is in States where funds are not diverted. However, of 
the 1,117 miles of toll roads now under construction, only 84 percent is 
in nondiversion States. Likewise, proposed roads not yet authorized 
also make a bad trend showing with a total mileage of 3,032 miles pro 
posed and only 26 percent of them being in nondiversion States. 

These figures show a gradual worsening of the situation so far as 
toll roads in nondiversion areas are concerned, with only 22 percent 
of all present or prospective toll roads being in nondiversion States. 

In further view of Grange opposition to toll roads where States 
practice diversion, our jus stification for this opposition rests on our 
basic objection to toll roads as well as diversion. It is our contention 
that in nearly all cases toll roads could be in large part financed from 
diverted funds, and that toll roads are likely to give further emphasis 
to the evil of diversion. 

Recent figures on diversion indicate a general trend away from di- 
version and we would hope that the pronounced trend toward toll 
roads will not reverse the trend away from diversion. In 1942, 35 
States were diverting motor use revenues, and a total of 15.5 pe reent 
of all such revenues in all States were diverted. In 1951 only 28 
States were diverting and the total diverted amounted 9.3 percent of 
motor-use revenues for the Nation as a whole. The evil of diversion 
not only is breaking down in that less and less States are diverting, 
but there is good evidence that diversion within the States, that have 
been diverting, is losing ground. In 1942 all States that diverted 
motor-use revenues diverted 18.1 percent of their total revenue, com- 
pared with a smaller number of States diverting in 1951, and these di- 
verting a smaller percentage, 14.1 of all their motor use revenues. 

Of the two evils of toll roads and diversion, the latter is decidedly 
the worst evil in the judgment of the National Grange. If toll roads 
are built under the qualifications laid down in the Grange policy noted 
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above. we do not seriously object to them. Also, the present urge to 
build toll reads, it appears, could be used to break down the evil di- 
version; at least it is our hope that this can be brought about. _ 
Although apparently toll roads appear to be of a self-liquidating 
character only in reasonably concentrated population and industrial 
between such centers, and not in largely agricultural States, 


areas or 
the development of toll roads has a very vital bearing on farm inter- 
ests. These roads leading ree and into heavy consuming cen- 
ters, and being especially built for heavy and fast truck service, un- 
doubtedly will greatly speed up marketing of farm products. Also, 
the building of these roads will likely relieve pressure for funds 


orely needed for free roads, especially farm-to-market roads. 
Although toll roads do not have an enviable record for increasing 
sa fe t\ if 1s heli ved that hn exte sive, sound net ob tol] roads would 
sreatly reduce the congestion and hazards of main free roads, and 
that safety to lo a i pla Vk eo derably increased by removal 
fro iin fi ids of ch of the long-distance, fast-traveling pas- 
seng Cars al oa trucks 1) , we bel ‘ve, WOl ld be of especial benefit 


to local farm traffic moving over these free roads 

One of the greatest needs in connection with highway use by farm- 
e1 that of more research. The cost of moving supplies to farms, and 
about the Tarm, once they are on the farm: the much oreater cost of 
of farm products from the farm to 





market ‘h of it over the poorest roads of the Nation—is a subject 
on \ hy o information. It is surprising that 
the | of Agriculture has done so little basi 
WoO! earch field. Still more surprising is 
the { { artments have done pt ictically no re- 
eal work on rural roads and road improvement. 

Parenthetically, I suppose I must have made 15 to 20 calls yesterday 
trying to find out if the Department of Agriculture had any infor 
mation on the cost of moving farm pro <lucts from the farm to the first 
market place. I found that the information which the sy had WAS ex- 
trem fragmentary, scattered around in various and sundry places, 
ind that no one cared even to try to make an estimate as to how 
much t il amounted to. 

I found that they did have a figure that indicated that the total 
trai rtation bill from the first market to the consumer amounted 
to about $2,230,000,000 in 1951. But they have no information on 
the haulage of those products from the farm to the first market place 
as to tl cost of them. They do have information on how much is 
hauled by lifferent ty es of trucks. 


I 

So far as we know. no State Agri ultural college has established a 
special department for rural road research ae teaching. Expanded 
research ii this field i S sorely needed. We elieve that separate re- 
search divisions for joa roads and transportation should be set up in 
all State h ghway departments in the United States Bureau of Roads, 
and in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Thus, we would poet hat the current rapid drift toward toll roads 
would not be entirely without its blessing to farm people. Toll 
roads will lighten the pressure for use of public road funds from 
Federal and State purposes and, we hope, release these funds in larger 
amounts for farm-to-market roads. They, we believe, will relieve 
free road congestion and reduce hazards to farm traffic on free roads, 
and they should speed up marketing of farm products. 


err 0 
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Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Sanders, for your statement. Iam 
sure the members have questions to ask relative to your statement. 
The Chair would like to ask you a few questions concerning the 
policy of your department. 

Some time ago the governors’ conference passed resolutions for the 
Federal Government to relinquish the tax on motor fuel and return 
that tax money back to the States. In other words, the Federal Gov 
ernment would get out of that tax program and allow the tax to be 
collected and distributed by the States for, possibly, whatever pur 
voses the State | oislatures might decide. 

What is the position of the National Grange, and you as well, Mr. 
Sanders, relative to that proposal ¢ 

Mr. Sanprrs. We have taken, Congressman McGregor, a very 
strong stand against excise taxes on automobile tires and tubes and 
other matters, but our polici S. if I recal] them correctly—and we 
did not pass any resolutions at the past conference on that—are not 


very explicit on the Federal taxation of gasoline. 


I believe, however, that you could say that we would very much 
pre fer that the Federal Government would abandon the Federal tax 
on &a insofar as it is possible to abandor it for use for any purpose 
except road purposes I think we would have a question in our minds 

to whether if would he rioht for the I leral Government to iban 
don e@asoline taxation entirel) if it continuing, as we think it should 
continue, to appropriate very large sums for Federal aid to roads, 
f pe ially far to market roa Is. We fee] we have never had an 

lequate farm-to-market road system in this country, or supp¢ oO} 


t by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you agree with this statement and speak fon 
your oO} unization: That the Federal money } the only revenue that 
the farm-to-market roads actually receive on a formula basis. There 

very few States, if any, that distribute their State money on a 


formula basis, as required by the Federal Government. Is that true? 
Mr. Sanprers. We not only believe that, but we are quite fearful 
that by one ubterfuge on another that the State departments act illy 


take awav the Federal funds from farm-to-market roads more that 


they should. 
Mr. Ni REGOR, 77 el would you agree with this Sstutement : If the 


recommendation of the governors’ conference on this particular pro 
eram would be adhered to by this committee and the Congress, the 
farme i's and po bly the citie w ld come Ww de} the complete dom1 


nation and control of the respect ve governors who. in thei states, do 
not have a formula of distribution. 

If the Federal Government got out of the taxing program and 
allowed it to CO back to the States, the State legislature. under existing 
laws the erovernor could then put all of the money he would colleet 
into the primary road, the urban road, or the interstate system, or 
the farm-to-market. There would be no formula of distribution then. 

Mr. Sanpers. The great difficulty with that, it seeins to me, would 
be that we would have no national policy; that we might have every 
kind of policy. We might have some governor who was very anxious 
to bring about a balanced highway system in his State, that is, by 
giving the proper amount to farm-to-market roads, and the proper 
umount to main roads, but we would have no assurance of that. And 
in all of these matters that involve—as does the road problem—na- 
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tional policies and welfare, so much, why, I think it is indeed impor- 
tant to have the Federal Government in the field helping to formulate 
national policies and bring about greater uniformity. 

For example, I am fearful that in the toll-road situation, if it is 
just completely left up to the States to locate these toll roads and to 
join them, that you will quite often find some roads that do not join 
properly as between two States, and you could have a considerable 
patchwork of toll work in this country. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask one question ¢ 

Mr. McGrecer. Yes, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. What about interstate compacts ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Well, interstate compacts sound a little better than 
they work. They are a pretty tough proposition from our experience. 
In a State, depending on whether you have a real dynamic, recalci- 
trant governor, you just cannot get “him to do anything sometimes on 
an interstate compact. 

Mr. McGrecer. Mr. Sanders, getting back to this very first pro- 
posal and recommendations of the governors’ conference was adopted. 
if the money was turned back to the States for collection, what would 
be the action, and how would some of the agricultural States in the 
Far West get money to build an interstate system through their 
States? I ask that because the records show they do not sell enough 
gasoline and fuel oil to build a road through some of the States, 
They have to get some assistance from other States. 

If the Federal Government gets out of the road-building program, 
those States would get no money from the Federal Government be- 
cause we would have no money to give them. What would be the 
position of your organization re lative to that 2 

Mr. Sanpers. I think our position would be against that. It seems 
to me the real question here is not whether the Federal Government 
should get out of the road building, or assist your road-building field, 
but how shall they raise the money to give this assistance. 

Mr. McGrecor. Again I bring up this statement: The governors’ 
conference proposed that the Federal Government relinquish the tax 
on motor fuel and oil in favor of the States. That means the Federal 
Government would no longer collect the tax; it means the definite 
death of the Bureau of Public Roads, and the construction pro- 
gram, both interstate and primary, farm-to-market and urban, would 
be dependent upon the governors. Would you be in favor of that 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Sanvers. I do not believe that is in conformance to our policy, 
but I must confess that you have caught me a little bit uninformed on 
whether we have passed resolutions on that. I am not sure that we 
have passed resolutions approving the Federal Government getting 
entirely out of the gasoline tax situation. I am not sure of that. 1 
would like to have the privilege of filing a letter making a statement 
to that effect, since it is raised here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I can interrupt, I hope you will take it up with 
your board and advise this committee. I am sure we will be very 
hs appy to allow you to insert in the hearings the postion of your organ- 
ization relative to the recommendations of the governors’ conference 
that the Federal Government relinquish the tax on motor fuel in 
favor of the States. 
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Mr. Sanvers. I shall do that, and I shall try to answer that ques- 
tion specifically. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to ask you this question: I assume you know 
a great many of the governors in a great many of the States. If the 
Federal Government should relinquish the collection of the tax on 
motor fuel and gasoline, do you think each State would put that 
additional tax on what they have now ? 

Mr. Sanpers. You mean, do I think the States would add the Fed- 
eral Government tax ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Sanpers. I doubt whether that would be the immediate result. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I don’t think they would do it at all because there is 
a lot of sales pressure against anything of that kind. When you at- 
tempt to raise the gasoline tax a cent in your State all of the gas 
people are against it. If the Federal Government ever relinquished 
it there would be a great loss in the money that could be contributed 
to the roads. 

My criticism of the program is that every time there is an emer- 
gency they stop building roads. They say that the materials are 
needed for war purposes, but they also stop appropriating for roads, 
so there is never a backlog to catch up, and we are 15 to 20 years 
behind. That is one of the troubles. 

Most of the money contributed is diverted by the Federal Govern- 
ment for other purposes. I think that the gasoline tax and lubricat- 
ing or diesel fuel oil tax should all go to the States, and retain the 
Bureau of Public Roads as it is now, because then you have a uniform- 
ity in the States which would not exist if each one was on its own. 

Mr. Sanpers. I would say, Mr. Congressman, that if the Governors 
were really seeking a way to find ways to build the necessary roads, 
that the most fruitful field they could go into would be stopping 
diversion of their own taxes. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. 

Mr. Sanvers. That would give them far more money for the pur- 
pose that they probably have in mind in making this statement. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmrrH. On that point about diversion in which the various 
States indulge with respect to gas taxes, I think it is important to 
point out that a lot of the States not only do no have any diversion, 
but they go beyond that. In Mississippi, for instance, we not only 
have a 7-cent tax on gasoline, but we tax automobiles and beer for the 
specific purpose of adding to the road fund, and we still do not have 
enough. 

This idea that the elimination of diversion 1 will solve your problem 
is, I think, something that too many people see as a solution, that will 
not turn out to be one. 

Mr. Donpvero. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Sanders, if you had one recommendation to make 
to this committee as to what you thought was the one thing that this 
committee should do in order to improve the road system of this 
country, what would that suggestion be ? 
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Mr. Sanpers. Well, that is certainly a hard question. I think I 
know, but I believe one thing I would do would be to set up, if pos- 
sible, considerable more research on the whole road question. What 
fundamental criteria shall we use to help build roads through the 
Federal Government? What sort of conditions should we lay down 
for the use of those funds that we assign to States? 

B it if I were to answer vou concretely, of course, I would have to 
say that I do believe that some way should be found to help improve 
thi feeder roads to the n nen) ays, especially if the present toll- 
road trend 1 expanded to build the sorely needed roads between our 
popt lation centers. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you think we should change the formula by which 
ad money is allocated to the States ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I rather doubt that from the original formula. 
There has been a constant pressure to try to change it”by various and 


ro 


undry ways, for example, to give the h o| Way departments more 
leey . to it from one part of the formula to another. I think that 
} I VY Dad. 

Mi De NDERO. Do vou advo te that the Federal Government should 
ro to the questio 4 f toll roads in this country, or should that be 
Mr. Sanpers. Well. sir, our policy has not clearly defined—I mean, 
( 1») vy statem oa ot clea \ defined that, but 1t does seem to 
» t Ss very important fo! the Federal Government to stay ll 

I a tu tion enough to see that the network is a sound net 

‘ for the Nation as we : nin the States. Because it 1s vital- 
| these large divided four-way roads are vital to the national de- 
fense and vital to interstate traffic, in such a way that there seems to 
me t me danger of pat ness 1f it is left entirely up to the 


1 1] 


tes to determine the toll roads that should be built, and how they 
all connect to other roads at the borders, and things of that kind. 


MecGrecor. Are there other questions ? 
Mr. Sraurrer. I have just « question. 
Min. Me recor. Mr. Stautfer. 

Mr. STaurFer. |] sa i own fact, Mr. Sanders, that the cost 
f building our roads h creased tremendously due to the added 
veight of heavy trucks that are going over the roads. I also noticed 
that yo re very mucl nterested in research, and it seems to me 
ect oT resear ie@ht be to keep an eye on the economical 
it would be carrie vel e roads. Wl at wo ld be your posi 


on on the Fed ral (,Oove} hie { onductineg researeh WV ith reoard to 


Mh eal we o} I that Sho lcd he est iblishe ad. and then establish 


i 

hterstate mMaxin n load limit, even though it might reduce 
} | limit of the various States? 

Mi xpers. Well, of course, there isa great danger of a centralized 
rovernment assuming more and more power over the constituent gov- 
cd we have beer very fearful of that trend. But we do 
know, and I think our organization has been sufficiently flexible in 
rey ig its policies—we do know that as new techniques develop, 


? 


is has occurred in the big trucks, that they call for new forms of 
ontrol, and sometimes that control cannot be adequately exercised 
by the States. This is one field where very probably in the near future 
we need just exactly what you said, that is, research, to know more 
dequately whether the trucks are paying their share; whether they 
are driving too fast; whether they are overloading; and whether their 
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tende ‘ney to increase their loads is a bad economic policy : or whether 
we must build our roads to meet these requirements. 

Those are big questions, it seems to me, that we sorely need a lot 
of research on, and research would be probably the most wise expendi 
ture we could probably make now. I mean, a heavy expenditure rel 
ative to what we have expended for research in the past, because these 
problems are pressing very hard for solution. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to raise this question, and I think it 
carries on some questions that have been mace. Would you recom 
mend that a greater amount of the funds collected by wasoline and 
cliesel fuel taxes be allocated to the States through the formula that 
we have established now, and still retain the Public Roads Adi 1NIS 
tration? In other words, we will say that we collect S900 million 
from the diesel and gas taxes and we are spending $550 mill 
Would you recommend ve a gre iter amount of that approximat 


S900 million be allocated t he States, but still retain the same fon 
ula and the functions of the Gans of Public Roads? 

Mr. Sanpers. | would certainly recommend that all that is collects 
from these sources should be allocated for roadbuilding purpos« 
Now \ hether or not the Federal (vovernment he ul ad ret Lil l 

ite amount of t! at to do research, and expanded research, dd 
necessary national j s that ‘Sete eer eating: cote nut 

ev point, I am not sen to say, but I would say that all of the funds 

oliect from motor fuel we believe should be allocated for ro 


building purposes, because they certainly are the one source of reve 


we KnoW good ang well we are ju stified in ipplviInge for the pm 


pose fol which it s collected, hahie ly, to improve o r lisp 
vstem. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you personally feel that the Bureau of Pi 
Roads should be retained at least as a coordinating agency of 


/ 


highway program from one State to the other’ 
Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. Yes, sir 
Mr. McGreocor. And, in that way, also assimilate the formula so 
that we are assured each branch of our respective governments, fari 


t¢ market, primary, 1 nterstate, and urban, vet some share, so it is rt 
entirely dependent upon the whims or functions of a_ part 
oO rnor ¢ 


Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. I think we could wholeheartedly endo 


that statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McGregor. Are there any other questions ? 
( No response. ) 
Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. With the 
permission of the committee you will 
your remarks and file any statements you desire. 
Mr. SANDERS, M - Chairman, I have here | do not know whethe 
it would be useful to the committee or not—a 10 year statement of 


; ; 
have the right to file or rev 


ne 


diversion, State by State, and a total of the diversion from 1924 to 
1951. If the committee would lke to have that in the record I would 
be glad to leave it with the clerk. 

Mr. McGrecor. If there is no objection the committee would like 
to have the statement inserted in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 

34172—53—pt. 1_—-6 
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Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for your kind 
col aeration. F 

Mr. McGregor. Thank you. We appreciate the cooperation of 
the Farm Bureau and the Farmers Union. You will be notified as 
« i possible : to the date we can hear your testimony. 


Phi ext meeting of ] 


the committee will be Monday, April 4 


Si 


Che committee stands adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned until Monday, 
April 27, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1953 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON PusLic Works, SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps. 
Washinaton. D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the committee please come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
resolution passed by the Subcommittee on Roads as well as the Pub- 
lic Works Committee to study highway conditions. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Sinclair Weeks 
Secretary of Commerce. I am certain Secretary Weeks needs no 
introduction. Weare happy to have you with us 

Mr. Secret: ry, will you jus st come up to the table, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Secretary Werks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. rer If you have a statement that you would like to 
make, Mr. Secretary, we would be glad to listen to it and then, if you 
will, allow us to ask questions. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, Mr. Chairman, I may have been under 
some misconception, I do not have a statement. I came at your 
courteous invitation to, I assume, answer such que stions as L am able 


to answer. Not being an expert on roads I have with me some of 
my associates in the Bureau. I would be happy to try to help you 


in your deliberations in any way I can, but I do not have a statement. 

Mr. McGreoor. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate your position very 
much. 

May I say, and I think I speak for the members of the committee, 
that the two gentlemen representing your Department who appeared 
before the committee did an excellent Job. 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. There is one question the Chair desires to ask, Mr. 
Secretary. We questioned the Assistant Secretary in Charge of 
Transportation relative to a directive that had been issued some time 
ago. lL believe it is Commerce Department Order No. 18. Are you 
familiar with that directive, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Werks. In a very general way, yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. The part that was worrying some of us is that there 
seems to have been an interpretation made that possibly there might 
be a move to close or hinder the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. We simply wanted assurance that there was no move on foot 
to hinder the activities of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


8] 
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peg ged Werks. No. There is nothing intended or implied, so 


far as I know, in that directive that in any way, shape, or manner 
cole toward any watering down, so to speak, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. My conception is that they will go on operating as they have, 


carrying out the program which is ‘placed before them by the Congress 
and by the President. 

That directive, in a general way, was intended to line up the Trans- 
portation Bureau of the Department of Commerce under one head 
in a somewhat slightly different manner than had beeen the case be 
fore. But certainly, so far as I visualize it, the Bureau of Public 
Roads will operate exactly as it has. 

Mr. McGrecor. Perhaps, Mr. Secretary, you are not prepared to 
answer the statement at this time, but have you taken a position rela 
tive of the governors’ conference in which they asked that the Federal 
Government get out of the taxing program and return to the States 
the fuel and gas tax ¢ 

Secretary Werks. Have I personally taken ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you taken a position on that ? 

Secretary Werks. No, I have not. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have not made a study, and I recognize that. 

Secre tary Weeks. No, I have not. I consider that that whole ap- 
proach to the problem, the old approach, or a suggested new approach, 
isa matter of highway policy which would, if anything different were 
done, come as a result of discussions and study on the part of the 
administration and the Congress as to what they want to do. 

[ visualize our function in Commerce first to carry out the program 
that is laid down on the matter of roads as efficiently and as econom 
ically as possible. As far as any change in the approach is concerned, 
as to how we do it, or what we do, why such advice as we have to offer 
naturally will be available, but that is as far as we go today with 
respect to the matter. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, when we decided to have these hear- 
ings it was done with the thought that some of us felt there was some- 
think wrong with the road program. We did not know what, but we 
felt that the expenditure of money, or at least the collection of money 
from the road users, was a tremendous amount, and we weren’t getting 
very much from what we were collecting from the road users. 

I might say that Mr. Du Pont and your Under Secretary for Trans 
portation made excellent statements. Both of them admitted they 
were new in their present capacities and later on would like to make 
some recommendations. We hope that that statement will go for you 
too because this committee does not know what it is going to do. We 
are simply here making a survey to see if we can cut down accidents 
and give more miles of good roads for the dollars we are collecting. 

I hope you feel that if you have any suggestions or recommendations 
you can make them to this committee and we will receive them with 
open arms. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, Mr. Chairman, about 64 percent of the 
Commerce budget is in the realm of subsidies or aids, or what not; 
and they involve 3 programs—maritime, civil aeronautics, and roads. 
Some of the programs, the maritime program for example, were es- 

tablished years ago, and conditions change, and it has seemed to mé 
in these 3 areas that it was really time to take a good look and see 
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whether we are going in the right direction or whether changed con 
ditions indicate the wisdom of takine a different direction. 

However, all that we have done or intend to do—because I say, 
naturally we are the agency to carry out your dictates—all we have 
done or are trying to do is to get the information together that will 
enable all concerned to make a wise decision as to the direction you 
want to go from here on. 

Mr. McGregor. I have no further questions. Have you any ques 
tions, Governor Dempsey ¢ 

Mr. Demsry. Mr. Secretary, we apprec! iate the three categories you 
have just mentioned, namely, the airlines, roads, and maritime. How 
ever, | think we of this committee would not put roads in the category 
of the other two, because there is no subsidy to the States where it 
comes to the Bureau of Public Roads. We are returning to the States 
a portion of what the States have contributed. That does not occur 
with the other two. 

The taxpayers as a whole take care of the other two, but for this 
specific purpose of road building we are putting a tax on the people, 
and we believe there should be more returned to them than there is at 
this time. In each emergency that arises we find that there is a di 
rective to stop building roads because the materials are needed for 
emergency war efforts, or whatever emergency it may be. But there 
is no complaint against that. 

However, there is a complaint that appropriations are not proper ly 
restored when the emergency is over so that we can catch up with the 
need for building roads and put them back at least in the status that 
existed when the emergency occurred. Today we are 15 to 20 years be 
hind on our roads. We are killing about 110 peop yle a day—on Christ 
mas, on Sundays and holidays, and every other day. It is because the 
roads program is far behind schedule. We have some 9,500 bridges 
that are below minimum necessary standards; we have too narrow 
lanes. The information I am giving you comes from your own 
agency. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is very efficient in keeping a complete 
record of what is needed. It has very little to say, of course, about 
what is set up in the way of funds to take care of these things. I 
do not agree at all with those governors who say, “Well, you stop 
putting a Federal tax on gi asoline and diesel fuel oil and we will take 
care of that. We do not “need the Bureau of Public Roads.” 

Without the Bureau of Public Roads, in my opinion, there would 
be no coordination of road building and our comprehensive system 
of highways would be out. That also goes for the uniformity of the 
type of roads. I ea we are doing very well through your Bureau 
of Public Roads. I do not think we could get along without the 
Bureau of Public Roads and have what we now have in the form of a 
comprehensive system and with a uniformity of road building. 

Nor do I think that if the tax were removed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States would have the courage to put it back on for col- 
lection by the States, because there is terrific pressure in the States 
against adding more taxes. The people have a pretty good lobby. 
That is what I am trying to tell you. But I think we should have 
more money and I think it should be handled as it is handled now. 

On the interstate roads there are some 37,000 miles, I think, that have 
been selected by the respective States and your agency and recom- 
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mended for certain improvements. But, we cannot catch up because 
we are getting less money than we had in previous years to do the 
job. So what we need is more money, a I do not think we can 
justify our taking it without giving some back to them. 

Mr. Aucninctoss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes the Representative from New 
Jersey, Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Mr. Secretary, it is a recognized policy, if it is 
not the law, as you are doubtless aware, that Federal money cannot 
be advanced for toll roads. I think that this is a matter that might 
be given some serious consideration, because a toll road pays for itself 
and the advancement of Kederal funds would readily be repaid by 
the collection of tolls. It is a controversial question and I hope that 
vou and your associates will vive some thought to that to see whether 

uch policy could be changed. 

Secretary Weeks. With respect to the advancement of Federal 
money fo1 toll roads? 

Avucuincioss. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. All I was going to say was certainly that is orie 

of the items that should be looked into. Without knowing too much 

bout toll roads, my conception has been that if they are put in the 
right. place that they norm lly are self-liquidating, so to speak, and 
that the financing is readily available from private sources. 

Hasn’t that been the history of the case ? 

Mr. Du Pont. I know a few that have had difficulty in financing 
them. Some of them have been a little shaky for a while, but I know 
some of them that have not. 

Secretarv Weeks. But if vou have a road that the forecasts show 
will carry suflicient traffic to balance out, or pay out, I should assume 
under such conditions there would be no occasion for either Federal 
r State funds. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Toll reads today are financed by private enter 


0) 


prise. 

Secretary Werks. That is what I mean. 

Mr. At CHINCLOSS. The securities for most of these toll roads are 
highly sought after in the investment market, and it does seem to me 
that it is possible that Federal money might be used in the same way 

I think Federal money is used in the development of w aterpower, 
on a pay-back basis, It is not really a change 3 Federal policy, but 
t would be a change of Federal policy when it is applied to the con- 
struction of roads, 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. OaKkman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OaKman. Undoubedly the Secretary is familiar with the gen- 
eral overall picture that approximately one-quarter of the feder ‘ally 
collected taxes on gasoline and lubricating oil and excise taxes on 

tutomobiles, trucks, parts, accessories, tires and tubes, is being used 
at the Federal level through the Bureau of Public Roads for the Na- 
tion’s road system. I think probably the major reason that we lack 
the modern roadways of the Nation is because only about 25 percent 
of this overall tax is used for road purposes. 

Then you analyze the two taxes and you see they are quite separate 
and distinct. The automobile excise tax was passed, I am told, 
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as a revenue matter for the defense program. That tax raises around 
$1,250,000,000 a year. We feel out in Michigan that that tax is terrifi 
cally discriminatory. We feel that the automobile is not a luxury, but 
a necessity, and the American economy Is bullt upon the automobile 





industry to a very large extent. In other wo Is, one-seventh of the 
Nation today IS ¢ iploved d rectly or indirect] because of the auto 
Wok ile. 

We fi elif an excise tax 1s necessary it should be spre ad over a larger 
base, primarily over lll] manufactured art cles, and not single out th 


one item. 


Llow er, on the gas and oil tax we are only using 60 percent for 
roadway today and the other KO) percent gvoing into the general fund 
to support the general purposes of the Federal Government 

We think it would bi orally meht since the Budget Director. Mr 
Dodge, does not like the earmarkine of funds, if we were to appro 
priate at the Federal level amounts approxim tely equivalent to the 
proceeds oO} federalh collected US ind oll t xes. t| if that W uld 
permit a very substantial increase in Federal grants-in-aid to the 

mad S\ of th Q {? ind would ) ( vy toward don 
the job : 

retary WEEKS. I ao not knov what the per ‘entavge hon res, hy if 
naturally f you took all the ines from th £ nd | tax IT have 
umed that vou would have almost double. or not quite double the 
mount to put in roads that you are putting in today. But you get 
there into the m estion of how mui h of a tax you pl ice on @a ‘al d oil 
and whether you want to earmark that for the specific purpose. That 
isa matter for high level policy to determine and vou eet involved 
the whole question ot balancine budget wid whe ri vor vet youl 


revenue from. 


an rally, if you took all this money and spent it on roads you 
would build more roads, 

Mr. McGrecor. Isn’t this statement true, in answer to our dis 
tinguished colleague from Michigan, that the Conere: letermines 


the amount of money allocated for roads ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Mi (FREQ R. | think the records how that in the last 2 or 3 bills 
1 
{ 


we have allocated more from this committee than Sie een recom 


mended by the Bureau ot thr Bud: et. So] think it will be ou duty 
to determine w hether or not we allocate or authorize more money for 
roads, or earmark it. or whatever the ease may be. I think many 
agree with the proposal that possibly the motorists or highway users 

are entitled to all the money, but I think in all honesty and sincerity 
Members of Congress are going to have to absorb that blame, because 
we are the ones at least that pass the authorizations. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. DemPsEY. Mr. Secretary, I want to eall your attention to one 
thing to indicate how serious this situation is growing. This last year 
there were about 38,000 people killed on the highways. This last year 
we paid about $2,800,000,000 in insurance premiums on cars as against 
$900,000,000 5 or 6 years ago. This terrific 200 percent increase in 
premiums is due to these accidents. We are killing three times as 
many people a year on the roads as they are in Korea, and nothing is 
being done because it is not spectacular. But the death on a highway 
means just as much of a loss toa family, you see. 
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I think we have to do something about these roads, with more auto- 
mobiles traveling on them all the time and manufacturers creating 
motors that will make a higher speed, and with the roads deteriorating 
the way they are. 

I do not think we in Congress can sit idly by and fail to assume the 
responsibility that is properly ours. We should appropriate this 
money. I do not believe we should earmark it, but I do think that we 
should provide it for the highway building and modernization in order 
to bring these roads up to the condition we know is necessary. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, I am sure Mr. Dempsey is cor- 
rect when he says we have a bad situation on roads. I know that has 
been true in my own State and I am sure we need more and better 
roads, but I guess it all ties in to how much money do you have to 
spend, and where do you want to spend it. 

Mr. Demrsey. Mr. Secretary, on that basis we say we are in an 
emergency. What do you mean; we are in an emergency? Well, we are 
ina war. What doesthat mean? That means a lot of people are going 
to be killed. We have been in a war on the highways for years, and it 
is getting more intense all the time but we do nothing about it. We 
have got to recognize that. 

Secretary Weeks. I think that is right. 

Mr. Smiryu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes the Member from Mississippi, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Dempsey mentioned something I 
wanted to ask you about. Has your Department given any considera- 
tion to more active steps that might be taken through the leadership 
- the Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of Commerce in 

general about improving the safety factors on the highways ? 

Secretary Werks. I will ask Mr. Murray and Mr. Du Pont to answer 
that question in detail. You say the safety factors? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. Making them more safe. 

Mr. Du Pont. The safety factor, of course, is a function of the traf- 
fic. Obviously, if your traffic increases your safety factor goes down. 
I do not think anyone has ever Ts out the precise ratio, but it is 
self-evident, as can be demonstrated a graphical analysis. So I do 
not think you can separate the two. They are not separable, in my 
opinion. I think automatically the poor highways where the conges- 
tion occurs are the first factor and, secondly, the proportionate aspect 
is a very definite factor. 

Mr. Siru. I am thinking of one aspect and that is the percentage 
of our outmoded highways. According to my conversations with 
highway engineers, one of the reasons why highways get out of date 
is because of the change in construction design and performance of the 
automobiles and trucks which are on these highways. 

Mr. Du Ponr. There is a term frequently used of overdriving the 
safety characteristic of a highway, and that is very definitely a factor. 
You can legislate sufficient funds to create highways, but you cannot 
legislate economy and safety. That is a matter of policing. 

Mr. Suirn. Of course, we cannot legislate good driving. We have 
to educate drivers. 

Mr. Du Pont. No, but you can improve the facility. 

Mr. Smrrn. But when the automobile that the driver uses contin- 
ues to increase in horsepower and when they get closer to the road 
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surface and they have less vision and so on, it makes your job of 
building a highway that much harder. 

Mr. Du Ponr. You must have more gradual turns and less vertical 
turns, as well as horizontal, and greater sight distance, for greater 
speeds. Of course, a human being being what he is, does not change 
his reactions, but he has a faster car and it takes more time to stop. 

Mr. Smirn. When these changes in automobile design come up do 
you not think it’'might be in the national interest to try to take some 
action to reduce the competition to build faster and faster cars less 
adaptable to our present highways ? 

Mr. Du Ponr. I would hesitate to speak as to what extent the Con- 
gress should legislate free enterprise in creating a product, but I think 
they can legislate on safety devices, such as turn signals, and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Smiru. We legislate quite a bit on other methods of transpor 
tation in respect to safety devices, and there is no question about the 
restriction of free enterprise unless it is an automobile. 

Mr. Du Ponr. I have in mind the perfect right to limit the size of 
vehicles, for example. But I do not think you should handicap in- 
dustry and have them make poorer cars. I think they should be com 
petitively more efficient. 

Mr. Smiru. Is it a better car when the car is put down a foot closer 
to the road where the driver has less vision and he is given a 150-mile- 
an-hour speed when there is no purpose we can see to be accomplished 
by having that type of speed on our highways? 

Mr. Du Ponr. The term “better” is rather inclusive. I think you 
should have a common denominator of the evaluation of what is a 
hetter car. 

Mr. Smrrn. In relation to this overall problem of commerce, it is 
a safety factor. We have had a situation in regard to these road 
limits and the capacity of vehicles. It is not just in regard to high- 
ways, but in the overall movement of commerce in the country. Every- 
body recognizes the fact, I think, that one of the great causes of the 
deterioration of the highways, is the type of loads they are required 
to carry. In the State of Tennessee just a few months ago, or a 
month or two ago, the laws were changed in regard to load limits, and 
they were increased. We have had rather liberal load limit laws in 
my State, but as a result of the increase in the limitation in Tennes- 
see enormous pressure is now being built up in my State to raise our 
load limits because a lot of the business being done in north Mississippi 
originates in Tennessee. 

That comes into a field which I think might warrant consideration 
from your Department as to what might be done about things _ 
that. There is a limit to the resistance which an individual State can 
make if it wants to avoid being just an island in this world of com- 
merce. 

Has your Department given any thought about the assistance which 
might be given to the States in the matter of protecting themselves in 
this field ? 

Secretary Weeks. We have had studies made. In fact, we had a 
movie on the question of what loads do to the highways and I think 
the Department is studying that question now. 

Mr. Dempsey. You do not think the Federal Government should 
fix the weights in the respective States, or the speed either, do you? 
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Secretary Werks. What was that ? 
Mr. Dempsey. It is the prerogative of each of the respective States 
to fix the speed in its own State and also the limits on the load that 


trucks May carry. Phat not the Federal Government’s job and each 
state hxe if own I; Ws as to speed and regulates the load to be 


carried per axle. 

Secretary Weeks. As far as speed goes, I would certainly say that 
the State should take care of it. As far as the load woes, if the Federal 
Government, without having anv of the background of this my 
offhand opinion would be that 1f the Federal Government is partici- 


pating with the States in bu ldiy fh roads, and the roads are subject 


to heavier loads than they will stand, then we e ther ought to take 

ire oT | uld oe roads that will take care of the loads without limit, 
or provide a formula so that the roads will not be destroyed by the 
extra 1o Is. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think your answer would be that you would build 
the roads adeq ite to cal ry t if truckloa i. but you \ ould not attempt 
ton for a State what limitations would be set tl at have to do with 
loading Phat is strictly a State proposition, 


Mr. SMITH. I asked the Secreta vy his opinion, 
M Dy MPSEY. He eannot ma e tl e law : ot Vol state 
Mr. Neat. I want to raise the question answered by Mr. Du Pont 
( the point made by Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Smith as to safety. I 
am wondel oe whether any re survey has been made as to the 
nt of deaths at ad ieccidents on mal \ of the new superhighways. 
t have been built in recent years for safety, 


That is, these ughways that! 
as the New Jersey Turnpike, and the highways in New York up 


your own Stat 
Ll think thre re are accidents ol the roads that apparently could be 
avoided. I know in our Eastern States we have a tremendous amount 
Oo! deat] Ss al d act ident s; on the new highways. | wonder, has any 
ey been made in recent times on that 


Mr. Du Pont. Not a comprehensive one that would include all of 
them. As you know, we have no jurisdiction or super ision over toll 
roads. We do get reports in different manners. I recall seeing the 
Maine turnpike report, for example, which gave a very high safety 
performance. I have not seen any reports from the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, which had a rather bad experience at the outset. We ean get 
that information, but I do not think you should compare those arbi- 
trarily, beeause I do not think all conditions are comparable. I think 
vou should take each one as you see them. 

Mr. Neat. The point I am making is simply this: Up in Connecti 
cut on the Merritt Parkway there are a tremendous amount of acci- 
dents going on, with many deaths. All of a sudden the Connecticut 
State Police put on a drive to cut down, even though they have more 

utomobiles on the parkaw y- That cut down remendously on the 
deaths. 

The point I am bringing out is that it is a matter of law enforce- 
ment rather than just merely the building of new and better highways. 

Mr. Du Pont. When discussing safety on highways, one frequently 
refers to a homey simile, which is a 3-legged stool. The supporting 
legs are the three E’s, namely engineering, education, and enforce- 
ment. They are the three factors. 
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Mr. Nera. That is the point I want to make, because it has always 
been proven that the building of new -w better highways is cutting 
down the death rate in and of itself, but I think a great portion of 
the cutting down is accident prevention by the States, rather than the 
building of better highways. 

Mr. Du Ponr. Those 3 factors are the 3 legs of the stool. 

Secretary Werks. They have adopted very effective measures on 
the Merritt Parkw: ay to slow it down. 

Mr. Neau. And cut down the number of deaths and accidents by a 
tremendous percentage. 
_Mr. McGrecor. If there are no other questions, we certainly appre- 
clate your testimony, Mr. Secretary. If you have any statement you 
would care to file with the permission of the committee, you may do so. 
If there are no objections, the Secretary may file anv statement he 
desires. 

We thank you very much. We will not expect you after today. 

Secretary Werks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Our next witness is Mr. Matt Triges. I know he 
needs no introduction as he has ns wah us before and we are very 
glad to have you with us, Mr. Triggs 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Trices. I have a statement prep ared, Mr. Chairman, and if it 
is acceptable I shall prete r to read It. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. If you wish you may read your pre- 
pared statement, and we will be very happy to ask you questions. 

Mr. Triees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Matt Triggs. I am assistant legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of 114 million 
farm families located in 47 States and Puerto Rico. 

Taxation of motor fuel: The American Farm Bureau Federation 
believes that the taxation of motor fuels should be reserved to the 
States and that the present Federal taxes on motor fuel should be 
re pe aled: howe ver, as much as we are inte rested in accomplishing this 
objective, under present circumstances we believe that repeal of motor 
fuel taxes should be deferred until such time as it can be accomplished 
without unbalancing the Federal budget. 

Repeal of the Federal gasoline tax and the repeal of transportation 
taxes should, in our opinion, be given a priority whenever tax reduc- 
tion legislation is considered. 

I would like to supplement our testimony on this point by empha- 
sizing that we believe the Federal tax on motor fuel 1s an undesirable 
form of taxation for general revenue; it is a tax on industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture that is paid even by those who do not have net 
earnings; its incidence bears no rel: ationship to ability to pay; it is a 
hidden tax; it represents an invasion of a field of taxation that should 
be reserved to the States. 

The only reason that we believe this and other forms of tax reduc- 
tion should be deferred at this time is our belief that one of the major 
overriding issues of our time is the need to avoid continuous cheapen- 
ing of the value of the dollar that goes along with continuously 
unbalanced budgets. We believe our national objective should be to 
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stabilize the value of the dollar and the general price level at some- 
where near its present level. 

At the same time we feel very strongly that if taxes are to be reduced 
in this Congress, that repeal of the Federal motor fuel tax, together 
with repeal of the transportation tax, should have a top priority. 

Earmarking Federal fuel taxes: We do not favor the proposal that 
Federal motor fuel taxes should be earmarked for highway purposes. 
The establishment of this concept would delay and perhaps put off 
indefinitely the time when the Federal tax on motor fuel may be re- 
pealed. We believe that highway and road costs should be financed 
primarily by State fuel and vehicle costs. This presents the citizens 
of a State with a clear-cut issue: How much highway construction do 
we want to pay for ? 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield at that point for a question? 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. When you advocate the repeal of the Federal tax thereby 
giving the States the right to impose the additional taxes that are lost 
through these Federal vehicle taxes, would you then advocate before 
the State legislatures, like you have in the past, that farmers be 
exempted from the payment of any fuel tax within that State? 

Mr. Triags. That of course is a problem of the individual State 
farm bureau, but I know of no State farm bureau that takes a posi 
tion other than what you just stated. 

Mr. Jonrs. In other words, they are all in favor of exempting the 
farmer from the payment of fuel tax / 

Mr. Trices. On that gasoline used on the farm. 

Mr. Jonres. Whether it is gasoline, motor oil, or fuel oil, or any 
other type of oil ¢ 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mir. McGrecor. You may continue, Mr. ‘riggs. 

Mi [rice Ss. Yes, sir. 

If a substantial portion of the funds flow from the Federal Govern 
ment the issue becomes diffused. 

The toll roads and superhighways: In general we do not believe that 
toll roads are a desirable method of financing highway construction 
since they involve a duplication of facilities that may be uneconomic 
and all of which must be paid for by highway users. There may be 


exceptions to this where the volume of traffic is such as to warrant an 
additional highway and where this is the only feasible way to relieve 
an tol rable trafic situation, We would be opposed Lo the use of 
Federal funds to aid in the construction of toll roads. 


We favor a bala me pees of highway construction and main- 
tenance, with appropriate con sideration for rural roads. By “bal 


anced” we mean that the expenditure must be within our ability to pay, 


With appropriate co nside rat On TO ¢ ther der nands on loca 5 Sti ite, and 
Federal Governments for tax funds. We would be opposed to further 
unbalancing of the budget by large authorizations for superhighways. 
We submit that the best way to obtain a balanced program of highw: ay 
construction is by financing highw: ays primarily by State fuel and 
vehicle taxes. By such means highw: ay users and the general public 

re able to determine through their influence at the polls and in State 
Sete how much they want to spend and are willing to spend 
of their own money for building highways. 


\e 
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Mr. McGrecor. What would you expect some of the Far Western 
States to do under the recommendation you have just made? They 
do not have enough motor vehicles, or sell enough fuel oil to build 
the roads across the State and, of course, they are getting a lot of 
Federal funds now. How would they operate or build their essential 
highways? 

Mr. Triees. I have not come to that portion of the statement yet 
but I will make this comment at this time: We had a Federal-aid 
highway program before we had Federal gas tax and we do not pro- 
pose to do away with the Federal-aid-to-highways program. 

Funds for interstate highways: We do not believe it is desirable 
to appropriate Federal funds in excess of those provided under cur- 
rent legislation to the interstate highway system. At such time as 
the Federal budget is brought into balance or serious unemployment 
develops, it would be appropriate to reconsider this proposal. 

Mr. Demrsry. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Triggs, have you any idea, or any figures on 
where the accidents and deaths have been occurring on the highways ¢ 

Mr. Triacs. I do not, 

Mr. Demesry. If you were to find that they are on what you term 
superhighways, which are the principal highways, and you were also 
to find that from there is where the greatest proportion of the taxes 
come, wouldn't you think that something ought to be done about it ? 

Mr. Trices. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Mr. Dempsey. If you would find that the greatest proportion of 
the tax paid for gasoline used in cars on roads was used on highways 
that you apparently think are very unimportant; that is, the primary 
ystem of highways—if you find that the greatest number of deaths 
occur there because those are the roads that the tourists take, would 
you still think nothing should be done about it 4 

Mr. Triacs. We do not oppose any allocation of funds on the basis 
the funds are now allocated, not for superhighways, but for the pri- 
mary system. 

Mr. Dempsey. The primary system are those roads which are 

called the interstate system. ‘They are the same highways. 

Mr. Trieas. When we say we do not favor any additional appro- 
priations for superhighways we are thinking in terms of some of the 
legislation that has been introduced into the Congress to propose 
huge additional highway programs—cross-continental, and up and 
down, north and south. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is no legislation before this committee that I 
know of like that. 

Mr. Trices. I think that is right, si 

Mr. Demrsry. The legislation we have before this committee now 
is to improve the roads by the elimination of bad curves, and bridges 
that are unsafe and do not come up to standard, and widening the 
lanes because of the larger trucks and larger vehicles on the road. 
Are you opposed to additional appropriations for that purpose / 

Mr. Triaes. Those things all have to be done. of course. There is 
no question about that. And we say that the major reliance on funds 
to do that job must be, and we prefer it to be, from the State gasoline 
tax. 
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Mr. Demesey. I want to ask you about that. Do you know that 
some of the Western States—my State, for example, is 50 percent 
owned by the Federal Government. Do you think the people of my 
State should be taxed to take care of those Federal roads that belong 
to you as well as to me? 

Mr. ‘| RIGGS. No. As I read he re, we do not favor an increase in the 
appropriation for interstate highways above that now provided, but 

do not recommend a decrease either. 

Mr. Demrsey. Do you know what the amount is now that is au- 
thorized for interstate highy ays! 

Mr. Trices. I would be guessing. You would probably know much 


more than I. I think it is about $280 million out of the $500 million 


Mr. Dempsey. I would settle for a difference of $225 million. It is 


0 y= pltLION., 
Mr. Trices. You are asking me some technical facts that I do not 
Mr. Dempsey. We never had $1 set up for interstate highways until 
ne last ssionh OT Congress, and the amount is S25 million. 
Mr. Triacs. Do you mean a special system within the primary 
\ 
Mr. Di sey. That is right. It is the interstate roads selected by 
Bureau of Public Roads the respective States where additional 
cit vr | necessary and traightening out ot — curves, and the 
1 yilitation or building of new bridges, where the dges that now 
eX ul ot sufficiently bstantial to 1 eirrocagetier oyster eo We 
Ni Prices. Of co use, M mH’ laipsey, ¢ vervbody wants go d roads— 
everybody. There is no exception to that. The only question is, what 
s our ability to pay for them’ And, there is a limitation on the 


availal lity of tax funds 

M DeMPSEY. | think that has been determined in part by what we 
are collecting from the people tO pay for it. The peop le on the high 
ways who are being killed are the people paying the most gasoline tax, 
and they are the people vetting the least for it. 

We have a program for farm-to-market and secondary roads that 
ire just as important as the main roads. They get their proportion of 
that money. But our failure to take care of these roads where the acci- 
dents are occurring, I think is seandalous, and I think that if we 
Members of Congress were working for 2 corporation as directors, 
which we are of the Federal Government, we would be in a peniten- 
tiary for criminal negligence. That is where we would find ourselves. 

Mr. Trices. I am going to return to that farm-to-market road 
little bit later on in the statement, si 

Bureau of Public Roads: Farm people who become involved in the 
— road programs are frequently disturbed be- 
cause the Bureau of Public Roads insists on specifications that are 
considere dd unnecessarily e xpen sive by local road authorities. 

At the time the Bureau of Public Roads was established, few States 
had adequate highway departments. Now that State highway depart- 
ments have grown into responsible and informed agencies, it is be- 
lieved that they are capable of establishing standards and specifica- 
tions without supervision by Federal authority. 

We recommend legislation to terminate the authority of the Bureau 
of Public Roads to establish standards and specifications for secondary 
roads, 


consideration of 
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Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. McGregor. Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Jones. I would like to review your statement thus far. First 


you advocate the elimination of a Federal tax on gasoline and excise 


taxes. Is that right? 

Mr. Triacs. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. The second point is that there be no earmarking of 
Fede ral funds for roads. You are op posed to toll roads entire ly. You 
are opposed to the interstate system. Now you are opposed to any 


authority contained in law by which the Bureau of Public Roads say 


Federal moneys have to be spent on secondary roads. 

Mr. Trices. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, Mr. Triggs, you are against the 
road program e ntirely, aren’t you / 

Mr. Triecs. May I change that a little bit? We are for a larger 
assumption of responsibility for roads by State governments, 

Mr. Jones. You me: an the elimination of the Federal program? 

Triecs. No. We have not recommended the elimination of the 
Federal aid program. W e are opposed to any Increase as long as the 
Federal budget is out of balance. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that about the interstate system, but you 
are for vetting rid of the tax, that is, of the Federal excise tax or the 
ederal fuel tax. 

Mr. Triees. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. What is there left to the Bureau of Public Roads if 
you get rid of - that ? 

Mr. TriGcs. We h: ad the Federal-aid-to highway system before we 
had the Federal eee tax. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, but you are going to eliminate that, and who is 
going to pay for the taxes? 

Mr. Trices. [If you take out the amount now available to the Treas- 
ury from the Federal gasoline tax there still is available, as I under- 
stand it, approximately $1 billion from these automobile excise taxes 
and other taxes on vehicles and parts and accessories. 

Mr. Jones. Let us not go back to your proposition. Let us stay 
with mine. You eliminated all the taxes and all the authority of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to set standardization criteria for the con- 
struction of these secondary roads. What other function would the 
Federal Government have? You would then have to take from the 
general revenues moneys and appropriate it to roads. 

Mr. Trices. And allocate it to the States. I do not know what other 
functions the Bureau of Public Roads has. I do know one of the 
things that comes up at meetings of farmers—almost any meeting of 
farmers—is that they have looked into the road program in their loe: : 
community and want to build certain roads. They find in order to 
meet specifications of the Bureau of Public Roads it increases their 
cost and reduces the amount of roads which they ean build. The 
result is, as I understand it, some local highway authorities have de- 
cided they will not accept the Federal funds and have built roads 
meeting specifications which they thought were satisfactory without 
access to the Federal funds. 

Mr. Smiru. May I interrupt a minute? The Bureau of Public 
Roads Commissioner told us last week that no State ever failed to 
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accept the Federal money. So I assume the Federal money has been 
used somewhere else if some community is not using it. 

Mr. Triecs. There are always plenty of places to spend public 
money. 

Mr. Smrru. I wonder if you are aware of the very hard fight that 
has been made in a lot of States in an attempt to get an efficient use 
of the road money at the local level 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir, I certainly am, and I am coming to that in this 
statement. 

Mr. Smiru. The point that should be brought out is at least in my 
experience, and in the experience of a lot of farm bureau people I 
know, that they never would have ac Rivewl that if it had not been for 
this requirement of Federal approval for secondary road funds; that 
if they had no approval from some higher source the money would 
have been dipped out in pork-barrel style-in the State among the 
counties where they never would have had any roads approved. 

Mr. Triecs. We have a lot of confidence, sir, in the ability of the 
people of a State to run the government in the State. Maybe we have 
more confidence than—— 

Mr. Jones. Is that brought about by such a distaste and contempt 
for the Federal Government? Is that what it springs from? 

Mr. Triaes. No, sit 

Mr. Jones. I do not want to get into a discussion of philosophy, but 
you are advocating here the elimination of taxes and the elimination 
of the authority which is vested in the Federal Government to see 
i it the funds are spent properly. At the same time you tell me that 

he farm bureau in cvery State is advocating the repeal of all gasoline 
om fuel taxes that are used by farmers on the farm. 

Mr. Trices. And that has been done, I guess, in all but a handful 
of core 

Mr. Jones. Don’t you think that the farmers of this country feel 
like they are a part of it and owe some responsibility in the payment 
of taxes for the construction of roads? 

Mr. Trices. I do not think there is any question that the farmers 
ever argued they should not pay gasoline taxes for the gasoline they 
use on highways. Those two go together. But when they use lots 
of gasoline in producing agricultural commodities on a farm, they 
feel that has no practical connection with road building. 

Mr. McGreoor. At this point with the permission of the committee 
I would like to insert after Mr. Triggs’ statement the design standards 
for construction and reconstruction of secondary and feeder roads 
which was adopted in 1945. It shows a chart on the subject. 


DESIGN STANDARDS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARY AND 
FreepeR ROAps 


Adopted August 1, 1945 


Definition: Design standards for secondary and feeder roads are the set of 
values or controls to be used for minimum design under normal conditions, but 
not necessarily for exceptional cases for which lower values will provide a 
justifiable degree of improvement, and for which the values will need to be 
determined separately. 

Traffic basis: These standards are shown for three ranges in volumes of annual 
average daily traffic. These volumes are assumed to be the present traffic or 
that estimated to occur when the improvement is completed. It is desirable 
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that these standards be used for volumes which allow for future increases in 
traflic. The design peak hour traffic density is assumed to be approximately 10 
percent of the annual average daily traffic. 

These design standards are for roads with annual average daily traffic up to 
1,000 vehicles. Roads with greater volumes should be designed in accordance 
with current practice applicable to roads with similar conditions on the Federal- 
aid highway system. 

Minimum design standards 


Annual average daily traffic volume 


Design control Under 100 100 to 400 400 to 1.000 
Miri Desir Mini Desir Miri Desir- 
mun bl mum ble mun able 

Design speed (miles per hour): 

Flat topography 10 45 5 50) 60 

Rolling topography \( 35 45 40) 50 

Mountainous topography. -- 20 25 35 x0) 40 
Sharpest curve (degrees 

Flat topography 14 11 7 9 6 

Rolling topography 25 18 ll 14 9 

Mountainous topography 56 56 18 25 ! 
Maximum gradient (percent 

Flat topography ) 5 Ss 5 7 

Rolling topography 12 7 10 7 8 6 

Mountainous topography 15 10 12 9 10 7 
Nonpassing sight distance ! (feet 

Flat topography 31 415 350 475 

Rolling topography 240 s15 27 550 

Mountainous topography 165 240 200 275 
Width of surfacing or pavement (feet 12, ifany lf <0 18 20 
Width of roadbed (feet 20 24 28 ° 0 
New bridges 

Clear width (feet) 14 20 22 24 24 

Design load, A. A. 8. H. O H-10 H-15 H-15 H-15 
Bridges to remain 

Clear width (feet 15 18 

Safe load, posting basis (tons) 4 6 10 " 
Width of right-of-way (feet 40) 3 40) 80 50 80 


' As defined in “A Policy on Sight Distance for Highways.” 
2 Minimum of 24 feet or 4 feet more than approach pavement width 
3 Minimum of 40 feet or as required for construction 

I guess I was the author of the farm-to-market road with Federal 
funds—but I would like to a you this question. You are recom- 
mending that the Federal Government get out of the plans and 
specifications program of the farm-to-market roads. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes. 

Mr. McGreecor. I have been advised on good authority and have 
carefully checked it, and find those specifications you refer to are 
drawn by the various highway officials of the States. Such being the 
case, you are asking that the Federal Government get out of the plans 
and specifications field and give it back to the States, and the States 
are the very chaps who are drawing the plans and specifications now. 
So what good would that recommendation do? 

Mr. Triges. It may very well be, sir, that much of the local irritation 
that is reflected to us is based upon State highway departments telling 
local people, “We cannot do that because the Federal Government 
won't let us.” 

Mr. MeGrecor. I think you have hit the nail on the head. Some 
State officials are really misrepresenting the actual facts. 

Mr. Triccs. But I still say that is the feeling of farm people out 
there. 

Mr. McGreeor. I hope that is the thing this committee will be able 

bring out—that the Bureau of Public Roads has been the shock 
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absorber for a lot of charges which are not justified. I have been very 
critical of the Bureau of Public Roads, and I have been very critical 
of this very thing you referred to, but in going over the specifications 
I find that under the Bureau’s specifications you can have a width 
of pavement under 12 feet. Would you recomme - that the secondary 
farm-to-market road had any pavement less than 12 feet wide? 

Mr. Trices. That is pretty narrov 

Mr. McGrecor. It is pretty narrow, and it is in the Bureau of Public 


Roads specifications. ; : 
Mr. Smirn. The chairman _——— out a question I had in mind. 
I want to ask Mr. Triggs if | ealizes that these State governments, 


~ which you ts ave such « ‘comp ha ‘te confidence, write these specifications ¢ 
Trices. Yes, sir 

Smiru. Despite all the talk you hear about the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the specifications are written by the State highway com- 
missioners. I think anybody who studies the whole highway prob- 
lem realizes the State highway commissioners, who are ap pointed 
or elected by the people of the State, write these spec ifications. 

ir. Trices. Mr. McGregor told me so, and I accept his word on it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I found that out by careful study. As you know, 
I have been very critical of the specification program, but I have gone 
into it thor oughly, and I find that the specifications are dré afted by 
the highway offici als and their recommendations are made to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and they are using the standards. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. Mr. Triggs, according to your testimony this 
morning, it seems that the Farm Bureau is going to be against my 
bill, H. R. 3637, which is identical to the Magnuson bill in the Senate, 
to set aside the proceeds of manufacturers’ excise taxes on automo- 
biles. tires, gas. tubes, and so forth. Now I have been in the legislature 
for over 20 years, and I got along with them by defending the orphans, 
widows, and farmers, but it seems Sp I will have to be against the 
farmers because the Farm Bureau is against everything. They are 
against earmarking Federal fuel tax aa gas tax and against every- 
thing but the farm-to-market road. Is that right ? P 

Mr. Triccs. I think we are for some things. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxi. And yet your cattle trucks come in by the thou- 
sands in the district I represent, and they tear up the roads, and 
you want our city people to pay everything for the farmers, and you 
want better roads, but you don’t want to pay for them. 

Mr. Trices. If they are not paying for the gasoline tax that is a 
violation of State law, and one which I believe can be enforced, 
because I know it is enforced in my own State. 

Let me comment on your question. You say we are against this 
that. What we are for is the State governments assuming a larger 
responsibility for road and highway programs. 

Mr. Knuczynsk1 All right. Let us go up to the State of Illinois. 
1 served in the senate under Governor Stevenson. Governor Steven- 
son had creased the license plate fees for truckers 600 and 700 per 
cont. I | idn’t think that was right, although the truckers ruined the 
roads. 





1 


ut he asked for too much money in assessing an increase 
of 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 hundred percent. Some of the truckers were 
paying 5200 and that increased to $1,200 or $1,400. I think he was 
a little too severe, but I think we should all pay for the maintenance 
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of the roads. I think the Government, instead of allocating 25 
percent of the money, should give them the 100 percent. 

What do we pay the gasoline tax for? It is to build and maintain 
the roads. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tricas. That is correct. 

Mr. Kuuczynsxt. Why should we take the money out of gasoline 
taxes, and so on, and send it to Europe or somewhere else ? Use it 
for the road fund. That is where it belongs. The Public Works 
Committee is on the spot and has to do something for this country. 
We are not voing Lo spend S500 million or $600 million. We have 
to spend over $1 billion. 

I don’t want to pu N my bill, Mr. Chairman, be use L did not want 
to embarrass the Secretary. I want to find or what the administra 
tion Is going to do and what kind of road program we h ive, 

Mr. 'TriGGs. Maybe the best chance we have to get the gasoline money 
spent for roads is to give the aut! ority to tax g isoline to the States 
and let the people in each State determine lh much they desire to 


appropl ite. 
| 


Mr. KiuczyNnski. We just explained that. What are they going 
to doe Pay a 1l5-cent State tax The Government owns half the 
property in New Mexico. Who is going to pay that! 

Mr. Tric6s. You are now vetting in the née ohborhood ot $500 
mill on ede | aid to highw: \ ul | we are not ree ommending a re- 


1 
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duction in that. 

Mr. Kiuczynskt. We should have an increase. We are far behind 
on road already. 

Mr. Svraurrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one point 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You object to the farmers paying the tax on gasoline 
that they use on their farms / 

Mr. Triacs. Yes. 

Mr. Sravurrer. On the other hand, you oppose toll roads which are 
paid for simply by the users of that road. 1 think that is inconsistent. 
I don’t understand your objection to the toll roads. The farmer has 
no interest in a toll road except when he uses it, and then he pays for 
it. That is exactly your theory on the gasoline tax for gasoline used 
on the farm, you do not use it on the roads. 

Mr. Trices. What we are concerned about, the trend that has to be 
stopped, is the trend toward diverting more and more gasoline taxes 
from highway purposes and paying for more and more of our high- 
ways by toll roads. It does not mean we are opposed- 

Mr. Sravrrer. The toll roads are not financed by the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Triees. They are financed by the user. 

Mr. Sraurrer. No, sir. By the people who bought the bonds. The 
gasoline tax collected on the superhighways goes to the States. It does 
not go to the superhighway people. It is all added income to the State 
or Federal Government, or whoever it may be that takes it. So I do 
not understand your opposition to toll roads. It is inconsistent with 
your position on the gas used on the farm. 

Mr. Triceés. Let me emphasize that we are opposed to the general 
use of toll roads. It does not mean we are opposed to every possible 
use. There may be areas where you need a brand-new highway and an 
additional facility. I think there is an exception where a toll road is 
desirable, and we have no objection to the present toll roads. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Triggs, you apparently favor the respective 
States drawing the specifications for the rural roads ! 

Mr. Trices. Yes. 

Mr. Demrsey. Don’t you know over 10 percent of the rural roads 
are assisted by the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. Triacs. Only 10 percent ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Ten percent of all the road building is participated 
in by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Triccs. You mean in terms of mileage ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. In terms of dollars. Don’t you know that the 
county commissioners of the respective States make the programs for 
the rural ae 

Mr. Tr . Well, sir, the story that comes to us, not just once or 
twice, but ny times, is that when the county authorities come to 
determine the specifications and the standards for the local roads they 
want to bui ‘ld and apply for secondary road funds, they are told that 
their specifications are not adequate and that - “y will have to « ‘comply 
vith some specifications dr: .fted by the Burea i of Public Roads. 

Now, Mr. McGregor tells me he questions that, and he could well 
be right. 

Mr. Dempsey. No. I think in some instances they are required— 
in some instances—to comply with the specifications of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

I want to ask you another question on that same line. The Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Federal Government participates or contrib- 
utes not a nickel of maintenance on any road after it is constructed. 
Do you believe there is economy in buil ling a poorer type of road 
that requires annual maintenance, or a road that goes for a few years 
without maintenance? Which isa cheaper road ? 

Mr. Triecs. Your question answers itself. 

Mr. Dempsey. And it depends on the county commissioners as to 
the type of road. 

Mr. Trices. I assume that the State highway officials together with 
the county highway officials are competent to plan a road that is eco- 
nomic under the circumstances existing. There isn’t any need any 
longer to look to the Federal Government to write the specifications 
for it. Maybe there was a time when the State highway departments 
were incompetent to do oat but we think that that time is past. 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Triggs, I want to agree with you that the State 
h ewe ay de »partme nts are extreme Ly competent. But when you come 
to a comprehensive system of roads each highway department with- 


out Rec le eral participation would build exclusively for the State with- 
out joining up with other States to the extent we do now. Where 
would your military roads be, and where would your tourist roads 
be, if the State itself determined every road in the State? 

Mr. Triess. I may say our recommendation goes only to secondary 
roads. We make no recommendation relative to the authority of the 
Bureau of Public Roads on primary roads. 

Mr. Demrsry. I understood you to recommend against interstate 
roads and any money for those. 

Mr. Triees. Any additional money. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you recommend against any additional money 
for rural roads in the States? : 
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Mr. Trices, That is a yes and no question. I am coming to that. 
You know, I am getting way ahead of some of my testimony. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. McGreeor. One question from Mr. Jones, and then we will 
continue with your prepared statement. 

Mr. Jones. In your last statement on page 2 you say there: 

We recommend legislation to terminate the authority of the Bureau of Public 
Roads to establish standards and specifications for secondary roads. 

That is precede (d by the recommendation as to the effic ‘iency or abil 
ity of local roads people to construct their roads without any advice 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. I assume in making that state- 
ment that you gave equal recognition to the ability of the State 
highway directors to design and determine the specifications for the 
construction of all the roads in that State, did you not? 

Mr. Trices. I do not think we did, sir. I think the problem that 
comes to us 1s secondary roads. So our people did not resolve on the 
primary road problem. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Now one more point. 

You advocate in this field of taxation that it should go back to the 
State. Do you know how many States now have constitutional pro 
hibitions on increases in taxes? 

Mr. Tricas. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Have you made any survey to determine whether the 
States would assume the responsibility for raising sufficient funds? 

Mr. Triacs. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that is a field for inquiry ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes. I would recommend it to the committee, but we 
have our limitations on research in the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Jones. But you have experts, as I understand it, who fix the 
policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation who are entirely 
familiar with that situation. 

Mr. Triacs. That is right; State representatives. 

Mr. Jones. You do not know whether they took that into account ? 

Mr. Trices. I expect they did. I was not present when all our reso 
lutions on roads were written, but I expect that is one of the factors 
they considered. I could hardly think otherwise, but I was not there. 

Mr. Jones. It does not seem plausible to me that we would advocate 
the return of the taxing power to the States when you all know by 
returning it to the States it will not be utilized. 

Mr. Trices. We are confident in the long run the State governments 
will do the things the people want them to do. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you feel the people will find themselves 
in such a state of despair that they will raise taxes when they get 
it back home. Is that right? 

Mr. Trices. We think the best way to get efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of tax dollars is to collect them and spend them in the State. 

Mr. Smiru. I think I have read the rest of Mr. Trigg’s statement. 
It is a fine statement. 

Mr. Trices. You are ahead of me. 

Mr. Smrru. I think we can get more in this study by asking ques- 
tions than letting him read it. 

Mr. McGreoor. If there is no objection we will consider Mr. Trigg’s 
statement read, and spend the balance of the time asking questions? 
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Mr. Tria Ss. Has eve rybody rea l it ¢ l would like to make this point 


O! the allo at on of Federal rund 
Mr. Jonrs. Is ther statement here about State compacts 4 
Mr. Triaces. No, sir. We consider that that has to continue to be a 
function of the Bureau of Public Roads and there is nothing in here 
which would otherwise provide as far as the primary system is con- 
( ead 
Mh McGREGOR. The chair 1 I lat you 1 proceed with yon 4 
| : = Sail 
| Gi | l, 
H y Wve Cl { ff — We eve I t he LV trucks should bear 
t ! fa ! re of the cost ol ding and maintaining highways 
‘ ral re should be determined on the 
y and reseal We do not suggest that heavy trucks 
t =| It it the pi ent time 
We are opposed Federal regulation of truck size and weight. 
We favor reciprocal cooperation between the States to obtain as 
fi { 1) is Is con ent with varying condi 
‘. l i elohnt res iL1O should be by State vrovernments, 
i ye l eq te to pl de an effective deterrent to violation 
( o ons vided 
\ ition of Federal 1 ls: The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
pri » 1 rural areas must continue to re- 
ceive a f percentage of tever Federal highway aid funds are 
»yrovided, to ass . proper recognition of the needs of agriculture 
I t for l hi KX road 
e Federal-Aid Hig \ct of 1944 provides that 45 percent 
of Federal funds shall be for the primary highway system, 30 percent 
for secondary and farm-to-market roads, and 25 percent for primary 
roads urban areas. It further provides that the allocation of sec- 
ondary road funds among the States shall be one-third on the basis 
of area, one-third on the basis of rural population, and one-third 
( the Da of the mileage of si dary roads. 
These fe rmulae were ce veloped on the basis of detailed considera- 


of the allocation problem, the need for each category of highways, 


the conflicting viewpoints of various interests. 

According to the recent study of the Bureau of Public Roads on 
this question, of the approxi tate 2,500,000 miles of local rural roads, 
as of June 1949, 1,291,000 miles were unsurfaced; 964,000 miles were 
urfaced with gravel and only 245,000 miles were otherwise surfaced. 
For the country as a whole only about 65 percent of all farms had ac- 
cess to an all-weather road. There were 9 States in which less than 
50 percent of all farms had access to an all-weather road. 

Adequate roads are essential to integrate farm people into the social 
and economic life of the community; to provide access to schools, 
churches, recreational facilities, medical service, postal service, and 
police and fire protection; to enable farm people to engage in the 
organizational, social and political activities of the community; to 
permit members of the farm family to obtain part or full-time em- 
ployment off the farm or on other farms; to provide economic access 
to markets and ready availability of supplies, machinery and services 
needed in farm production. 

For these reasons we would be opposed to any legislation which 


would reduce the percentage of funds allocated for secondary and 


— 
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farm-to-market roads of any appropriations for Federal-aid to high- 
ways. We support the present method of allocating secondary road 
funds among the States. 

Regulation of highway use: We are opposed to efforts of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to regulate certain types of truck high- 
Way users out of competition by prohibition of “trip leasing” of ex 
empt trucks by regulated carriers. 

The effect of such regulation is to increase costs for transporting 
farm commodities, to increase the spread between producer and con- 
sumer prices, and to adversely affect the efficiency of farm product 
marketing, 

We, therefore, recommend the enactment of H. R. 3203 to restrict 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the 
duration of leases of equipment by authorized carriers. 

May I comment in connection with that last point ¢ We know full 
well it is within the jurisdiction of another committee, but in view of 
the fact that this committee had a broad study of highway matters 
under its consideration we thought it might be appropriate to make 
reference to it. 

Mr. McGrecor. We appreciate your comments on it because this 
committee is not taking up any special legislation and this particular 
bill is not before us for consideration. 

Mr. Dempsey. Has your organization appe ared be fore the hag 
merce Department and recommended the adoption of a bill « this 
question 4 

Mr. Triegs. On this last point ? 

Mr. Dempsry. Yes. On the opposition to having the Interstate 
Commerce Commission do this 

Mr. Trices. By all means. That is what I have been spending all 
my time doing the last 3 weeks. 

Mr. Dempsry. I was over there spending a lot of my time there 
doing that, and I agree with you. 

Mr. Trieas, Yes, sir. I saw you there. 

Mr. McGreeor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Triggs? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Triggs, I very much agree with your belief that 
the formula in respect to highway allocation should not be changed. 
I do not think we are getting an adequate sum at present for secondary 
roads, but do you think it is fair for us to say, “Don’t take away any 
of our money,” but at the same time say, “Take away the regulation 
of how the rest of it should be spent” ? 

Mr. Triaas. This gets into the nature of Federal aid programs. We 
do have programs where the money is given to the States, and that is 
it, and there is practically no supervision of how it is expended. I 
would make the observation that I do not think any criticism can be 
made of the efficiency with which the States spend the money. I am 
thinking particul: uly of the grant-in-aid programs of the 1: ind-grant 
colleges and extension services. 

Mr. Smrru. You would not give this money to the land-grant 
colleges, though, but would give it to the various institutions of the 
State for building the secondary roads? 

Mr. Trices. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. Would you accept the system under which money given 
to the counties for construction of roads, that is, the maintenance and 
construction of secondary roads out of the State gasoline tax, as is 
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done in my State, where the legislature makes an arbitrary ruling 
that no county shall get more than a certain amount, regardless of the 
population, or size, or regardless of how much it pays? That is an 
example of how the State funds are used. Would you accept that? 

Mr. Tricas. That does not sound like a very good procedure. 

Mr. Smirn. It is the type of procedure developed in one State, and 
1 am assured it occurs in a lot of other States. By the same token 
don’t you think if you should remove all supervision and restrictions 
on secondary roads you should do it on urban roads? The cities 
should be able to handle their own problems themselves. If you give 
money to my own town of ( rreenwood, Miss., you should let them do 
it by themselves entirely. 

Mr. Tricas. I do not argue against that. I simply say it is not a 
suLject on which we resoluted. We are not familiar with the argu- 
ments for or against in that connection. 

Mr. Sarrx. In other words, you say the policy of your organiza- 
tion is, “Take care of us,” and you don’t care what happens to the 
rest of it? 

Mr. Trices. May I put it another way? 

Mr. Smiru. I know hundreds, or thousands, I should say, of good 
Farm Bureau members who do not accept that idea and do not believe 
in that idea, and I do not think you are properly representing their 
views when you support a program that says, “Take care of us and 
leave the rest of the folks behind.” 

Mr. Trices. You are putting words in my mouth. Of course, we 
don’t ever represent all of our membership on any issue. We hope we 
represent the majority of the membership on any issue. At least a 
tremendous effort is made to accomplish that objective. 

But I would say that our primary concept in this field, and many 
other fields, is to give the State and local governments a maximum 
amount of responsibility and authority, and that is the pervading 
philosophy that is contained and is in the background of the recom- 
mendations I have tried, and not too well, to present to you here today. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorer. I would like to develop the question raised by your 
statement here about the Bureau of Public Roads insisting on the 
specifications over and above that which the counties or local State 
governments desire to build on a local level. I think there is a tre- 
mendous amount of misinformation being put out on that subject. I 
do not think that that is a true statement because there isn’t any 
board of county commissioners I know of in the United States that 
wants to build a 12-foot gravel road with 14-foot bridges, which is the 
minimum specifications on your farm-to-market roads. 

I am basing that statement on the fact that I helped set up the 
farm-to-market road system in the State of Kansas. We held numer- 
ous meetings throughout our State with the boards of county commis- 
sioners and county engineers, and in no case do I know of in our State 
where the local authorities wanted to build to the minimum specifica- 
tions. I am getting just a little tired of spokesmen appearing before 
the Congress who are supposed to represent groups of people in regard 
to flood control, soil conservation, and what those programs will do, 
= ws making statements that actually do not apply on a 
oca evel. 


a 
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I would like to have you comment as to where specifications and the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ specifications in any instance in any State 
have been above the standard that local folks want to have built in 
that State. 

Mr. Triaes. I can’t do so, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. I do not think you can, 

Mr. Trices. I am here to present the viewpoint of farm people as 
they have incorporated it in resolutions. I am not an engineer and 
1 am not a road specialist. Iam perfectly willing to admit that some 
of those folks may have been misinformed on this specific point. They 
feel it is a fact, nevertheless, and they feel that the State highway 
authorities are quite competent to determine what the specifications 
shall be. 

Mr. Georee. In our State we raise the money by State gasoline tax 
and prorate it back to the counties to match the farm-to-market road 
money. We based it on about the same formula of area and assessed 
valuation and population per county as the Federal formula. We 
gave them both the Federal and State allocation. Then we set up a 
secondary road system in our State to cooperate with the county com- 
missioners. We held hearings in every county and let them sit in and 
place the roads that they wanted to improve in their counties on this 
secondary road system. in no instance in our State have they desired 
to build the minimum standards. 

It is awfully difficult to put any kind of service road on a grade that 
at least is not protected from water on an adequate grade. Your 
maintenance problem becomes tremendous. Now, to blanket in a 
statement that the standards are too high, I respectfully suggest that 
all of our witnesses study what those standards are and study what 
the local people want, and the county engineers and commissioners, 
before they put in such a statement. 

Mr. Triaas. May I say we did not suggest that the standards were 
too high. We suggested, if I may read that—we did in a way too: 


* * * that are considered unnecessarily expensive by local road authorities. 


Mr. Grorce. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Triees. But let me ask you this question—a rhetorical question, 
perhaps: If the State highway authorities and county highway au- 
thorities are agreed that certain minimum specifications are proper 
and desirable, aren’t they quite competent to make that determina- 
tion for themselves without having to go to the Bureau of Public 
Roads for approval of them ? 

Mr. Grorer. A 12-foot surfaced road with a 14-foot bridge, with 
modern machinery moving from one farm to another, with combines 
and so on and so forth, is certainly a minimum. It can’t be considered 
a highway. And they can build all of them on that standard if they 
want to, unless the traffic count is too high. 

In the western third of our State I know of several instances where 
they wanted to build a 22-foot roadway to take care of combines during 
the combine season so some of them can pass on a hard-surfaced road. 
The county commissioners and the local authorities made that determi- 
nation. The Federal Government did not make it and neither did 
our State government. 

We would let them build 14-foot roads if they wanted to do it. 

What I am getting at is that I am terribly concerned when the 
farm representatives appearing before us do not know what the local 
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situation is and it is awfully easy to pass the buck to either the State 
government or the Bureau of Public Roads whereas actually it be- 
longs back locally in most instances. 

Mr. TR GGSs., | expect you are quite right. SIr. Then if it is cor- 
rect, as you say it is, in Kansas, and it is probably true in many other 
plac e iS well. that for al] p! wth al purposes the loeal people do de 
termine what the specifications are, then aren’t we free without any 
disruptions to cut the strings that tie them to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, al a ho harm Is cl ne Trom your standpoint ¢ 

Mr. Georce. In actual practice in our State they are cut. We have 
set up the possibility ot putting on 35.000 miles. We started out with 
95.000 and increase it 10,000 on the farm-to-market road system. 


The country commissioners and county engineers 1n all Cases selected 
that svstem The only restriction they had on it was that it tied in 
with the Federal system and made connecting links. In some in- 


stances they serve as spur roads cong out to tie in on the Federal 
system, I think they are integrated and properly should be. We 


had in our State nd I think I can get every board of county com- 
missioners to testify on that—perfect cooperation between the Bureau 
I 
Federal Government. It is false economy to spend money on roads 
that are inadequately drained or improperly graded. In our State 
we allow the county commissioners to grade roads with their own 
equipment, and we have tretched a point to allow them to do that, 
because in most cases they need their own equipment out on their’ 


and the State secondary road system as set up in our State, and the 


roads to maintall them. But we normally let them orade their roads 
with their own equipment, and they are spending their money on 
bi idee and sui facing materials. 

The Federal Government is allowing us to go ahead on that pro- 
gram. I don’t know how much looser or how much more generous 
you could possibly be if there weren’t any Federal supervision. 

’ Mr. Trices. From what you s ily it appears that the objective of our 
resolution has been subst intially accomplished. 

Mr. Grorce. I think it has been more than that because I think 
we have gone further than the local authorities would want to 


} 


themss ives, because we 


O 


Oo 
l 


have gone so far that we have violated good 
road-building practices in order to set up this program, and the local 
people kne W it. 


Mr. TR GGS. li may be that it snot soa lequately accomplished in 
all States. 

Mr. McGrecor. I hope you will continue your study, because we all 
have faith inthe Farm Bureau. Many of us are members of the Farm 


B reau. However. don’t you think, before you recommend too 
strenuously that the Federal Government get out of the tax collection 
program that you should be certain that the State legislatures are 
going to reenact the 2-cent gasoline tax, and that the State legisla- 
ill be certain that they will establish a formula of distribu- 
tion so that your farm-to-market roads—and I am just talking now 
on that because you are the farm-to-market witness—will get at least 
as much money as they are getting now? Under the existing laws 
of some of the States, there is no formula of distribution—I am 
speaking for Ohio now. 

It would be up to the Governor of Ohio to build the roads wherever 
he saw fit. If he liked one city, he would build the streets in that 
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city; and, if he like one primary road he would build that primary 
road. If he did not like the farmers he would not put any money in 
the farm road program. 

So, don’t you think that before you recommend the Federal Govern- 
ment get out of collecting taxes and the road program, that you 
should carefully see that the legislatures carry through a program 
that you need and that the urban people need so that all will not be 
dependent on the political expediency of a governor; because that 
governor may build all the roads in the northern part of a State. The 
adjoining governor might build all of the roads in the southern part 
of a State. 

Also, don’t you think you should take into consideration what is 
going to happen to those farm areas of the Far West which do not 
have money enougn to build the roads? They also are part of these 
United States. If we follow the suggestion you made this morning, 
and we get out of the Federal collection of gas taxes, those States w ill 
have to take care of themselves. I do not think that they can do it. 

I hope you will give it a little more study and come in with some 
recommendations on it. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. Let me make just one comment on your state- 
ment. I am not a specialist, certainly, and I have not made any great 
study of this problem. But this is a problem that farm people deal 
with a great deal in their communities, and in their States. I do not 
know ot any problem that takes more time of county and State farm 
bureaus than this road program. Therefore, when they come together 
at an annual meeting of 48 State farm bureau presidents and they 
report certain things should be done, I think that is based on a very 
careful study of the problem, and a rather careful analysis of the 
problem. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then I hope you will advise this committee that the 
resolution committee which made the recommendations you set forth 
will appear before this committee and inform us on what we can do 
for some of the States that could not possibly build the roads through 
their States if the Federal Government was forced to stop collecting 
Federal gas and oil taxes for road purposes. If we cannot get the 
taxes, the Bureau of Public Roads would be abolished. 

Mr. Trices. Mr. Chairman, we have not recommended any reduc 
tion in the Federal-aid-to-highways program. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you have recommended that the Federal Gov 
ernment get out of the taxing program, and if you do that you will 
not have any Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Trrees. We had a Bureau of Public Roads under another name 
at that time, and a Federal-aid-to-highways before we had any Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Farm-to-market roads? 

Mr. Triges. That was expanded in 1948. 

Mr. McGrecor. You admit that before the Bureau of Public Roads 
was established you had not a single penny allocated to the very group 
you are representing here this morning—the farm people. Do you 
want to get back to that policy 4 

Mr. Triaes. The Congress did that and not the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Mr. Smirx. You want to take the Congress out of it. 
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Mr. Trices. No, sir. We have recommended the maintenance of the 
present allocation of Federal-aid-to-highways program. 

Mr. Smiru. You are quibbling when you take the money out of it 
and the authority that the Bureau of P ublic Roads has which it de- 
rives from the Congress. 

Mr. Trices. Only on spec ifications and standards. 

Mr. Grorcr. Do you not think we are slipping every day on our 
road prob lem in the United States? 

Mr. Tric@s. I think that is true. 

Mr. Grorce. We are not on top of our highway problems at all. 

Wouldn’t you also agree that 1f we abandon this 2-cent gas tax on 
the national Jevel that at least half of the farm States you represent 
would do away with collecting that tax ¢ 

Mr. Trices. I do not know, but I say if the people of the State do 
not want to tax themselves to build their roads, that is their right and 
responsibility. I think most of them would, but what the percentage 
would be I do not know. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you not think it is more or less this committee’s 
job to see that roads are built where needed in the United States, 
aes i@h the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Trices. This committee has a big responsibility and so do the 
48 State legislatures. 

Mr. Smiru. You know, there is a clause in the Constitution that 
says the Federal Government should build post roads and secondary 
ro: ids, You would not say that the Federal Government should abro- 
gate that constitutional responsibility, would you? 

Mr. Tr iaas. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. One more question. 

Mr. Terode. I have had my share of them here this morning. 

Mr. Jones. You stated a moment ago how you proceeded in the 
edisntiion of these resolutions at the national convention. Was there 
any intelligence reported to that committee during its deliberations 
as to how many rejections had actually been made | V the Bureau of 
Public Roads from the proposals to construct secondary roads to the 
Bureau in the fiscal year preceding the time you were in convention ? 

Mr. er a No. sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that is a subject that should have been 
consi le red along with the grievances, or bills of compl: uints, and bills 
of particulars, and then considered by the convention ? 

Mr. Triecs. That would have been some helpful information. Iam 
sure those there certainly must have had some personal knowledge 
of some specific instances that caused them to resolve the way they did. 

Mr. Jones. Now is this statement today a departure from the policy 
heretofore announced and advocated by the lake Farm Bureau 
Federation ? 

Mr. ‘| RIGGS, ] do not believe there is anything new about it, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is it consistent with the statement of the American 
Farm Bureau on secondary roads as announced in the past and 
advocated in the past ? 

Mr. Tricas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It is the same? 

Mr. Triccs. We appeared before this committee in 1944 and 1948, 
and I think we said about the same thing as we are saying now, except 
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we may not have covered certain things that were not before the 
committee. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that the position you are taking now is 
the universal opinion of farmers who reside on a in America 
with respect to the road program ? 

Mr. Trices. No, sir. We know that it is the position arrived at by 
the process of determining policy in the Farm Bureau, which I could 
expand on for a long time, but won’t take the time of the committee. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think a majority of the farmers residing on the 
farms—not the suitcase farmers—but those residing on the farms in 
America today would support you in this advocacy? 

Mr. Triaes. 1 do not know, sir. I know they meet at counsy 
annual meetings and that the resolutions of the county annual meet- 
ings are taken to the State annual meetings; that the resolutions of 
the State farm bureaus are taken to the national annual meeting. 
There is no poll taken of the viewpoint of farm people over specific 
problems. Out of that resolution process I think they must arrive at 
decisions and policies that are reasonably acceptable to farm people on 
the overall basis, because I would point out to you, sir, that the 
American Farm Bureau has grown from 450,000 in 1940 to over 144 
million in 1953—a period of 14 consecutive years of growth. So we 
feel that the polici ies of the national organization as determined in 
this manner must be reasonably acceptable to farmers. 

Mr. Jones. I happen to be a member of the Farm Bureau and I am 
concerned with its future welfare and its integrity as an organization 
to speak for the farmers. 

Mr. Triegs. Thank you, Mr. Jones, 

Mr. Jones. For when it fails to speak the earnest feelings and 
thoughts of the American farmer, then it ceases to be an organ 
or enterprise that will mean a better country in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. Triaes. I am certain on no part of this resolution do we speak 
of the opinion of all the farmers. 

Mr. Grorcr. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. For just one question, and then we will conclude 
with the witness. 

Mr. Grorce. After finding out what the minimum specifications 
are by the ae of Public Roads, do you feel they are too high? 

Mr. Trias. I do not, as you have explained them. There may be 
questions of alinement and curves and grades, but I am not an engineer 
and would not know. 

Mr. Grorer. I worked in the Kansas Highway Department for over 
. years, and I think I have some knowledge of working in the lower 

governmental units. Do you think your State groups have had the 
minimum specifications properly explained to them before they deter- 
mined their policy? In other words, have they done this on more or 
less misinformation and hearsay ? 

Mr. Trices. That may be,sir. As I explained in answer to the prob 
lem of Mr. McGregor, that the State highway officials sometimes pass 
the buck to the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and blame them for 
things that the State highway department would not do anyway. 

Mr. Groner. And the county groups pass it to the State groups to 
keep from taking the heat on the loc al level down in their districts. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you very much. Mr. Triggs. 
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Mr. Trices. Thank you. I enjoyed being here, even though it did 
get a little warm, in the w ay of questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. We have one more witness, Mr. Angus McDonald, 
secretary of the National Farmers Union. He has a 2-page statement 
and the Chair desires that we adjourn promptly at 12. Does the com- 
mittee desire to consider it read and ask him ahy questions on it, or 
do you want him to read it? 

Mr. Dempsey. Consider it read. 

Mr. Smirn. We have all read it. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. If there is no objection it will be con- 
sidered read. 

* (The statement of Mr. Angus McDonald, assistant legislative secre- 
tary of the National Farmers Union, follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY OF THI 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as a representative of the 
National Farmers Union I am here to present the views of the members of my 
organization in regard to highway and road legislation. It is my understanding 
that the committee is not considering any particular bill or bills, but is merely 
undertaking to make a general survey of the situation in regard to this subject 

Our primary interest is, of course, centered in the some 2% million miles of local 





rural roads, 95 percent of which are under local jurisdiction. I would like to 
emphasize that, although studies have indicated that these local rural roads do 
not carry proportionately nearly as heavy a burden of traffic as primary and 
secondary roads, that they are of tremendous importance to the farmers. These 
roads are of greater importance than ever before Mechanization of farms as 
well as development of farm markets in our integrated and interdependent econ 
omy tually make these roads important not only to the well-being of every 
citizen in the Nation, but to the standing of our country as a great world power 

The prosperity and well-being of the Nation depends on an efficient and pros 
perous agriculture American agriculture is the most efficient and productive in 
the world rtl iechanization and superior farm management, and 
i ecal been able to get his p ts to market. During the 
l few | ba ce ne in farm population, which, if continued, 
would eventually result in a decline in farm production. Decline in farm popu 
latior as resulted not only because of the more attractive opportunities for young 
people in cities, but, because 1 farmers found it diflicult to maintain a modern 
farm because of the roads which become impassable in bad weather. 

Our interest in improving rural ad ems from our belief that a family type 
farm vital not only to agriculture, but to the Nation as a whole. Good roads 
are necessary to the participation of the farm family in community life. In this 
day and age there are a multitude of activities in which young people and adults 
participate These include 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, cooperatives, churches and 
e i n; to mention only a fe G roads are also necessary to the health 
of the family as we s to the protecti if buildings from fire 

The enormity and importance of the rural road problem can be better visualized 
by quotil . few figures: 12 million rural school children go to school in 90,000 
buses traversing 1 million miles of rural roads on every school dav Thirty thou 


sand rural mail carriers travel 144 million vehicle miles every day to deliver mail 


homes. A survey indicated that in 33 States over half a million miles of 





al rural roads and almost 200,000 miles of primary and secondary roads are 
sed every day to serve milk-collection routes Most of the commodities raised 
n far! ire hi vy perishable They must be moved to market as soon as they 
re ready for consumptio1 ven a s delay in some instances results in 


spoilage and results not only in a loss to the farmers, but to consumers. 
The condition of many ral roads is deplorable. According to one survey, 


726,000 miles in 33 States, it is estimated, 49 percent were in poor condition 
Applying this percentage to the national total, more than a million miles of 


} 


I al roads are in need of improvement 


Members of my organization reside primarily in the Middlewest in areas 
ted far from the general population centers. I eall attention to the fact 
hile 52 percent of all rural reads are unsurfaced, 83 percent in North 
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Dakota where we have a large membership, are unsurfaced. In the Nation, as 
a whole, two out of three farms have access to all-weather roads, but, in the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming 
and Montana, less than 50 percent of the farmers have access to all-weather 
roads. This means, that the farmer may be isolated for periods of weeks and 
even months during the winter. 

The committee may be interested in an incident related by Senator Young of 
North Dakota a few years ago when he appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Public Works. I quote from his testimony, which appears on page 135 of 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Works, “Rural 
Local Roads,” S, 244 and 8. 1471, April 19, 20, 25, 26, May 2 and 6, 1949: 

“Last winter, when terriffe snowstorms hit the State and the Army engineers 
had to come to assist in clearing roads, we found one instance where a farm 
family had been isolated for 2 or possibly 3 weeks. There were only 2 people 
living on this farm. When the Army engineers arrived the husband had been 
dead for some 5 days and the wife was there alone with his body. This tragedy 
was due entirely to inadequate roads.” 

I urge the committee to look deeply into the problem of financing. Our system 
of taxation is such, that funds are taken from the local community in huge 
amounts. In some instances, only a small part of this money trickles back to 
its place of origin. The complaint is common that local communities are unable 
to repair and build their local roads because the tax base is too narrow. Al 
though communities have already raised their property taxes and school taxes 
considerably, adequate funds are lacking. 

Farmers pay huge amounts in gasoline taxes. The farmers pay proportion 
ately far more in gasoline taxes than do other highway users. Farmers own 
about one third of all the trucks and 20 percent of all the automobiles in the 
United States. Much of the gasoline which they consume is absolutely necessary 
for the conduct of their business. Farmers pay this tax and a host of other 
taxes which make their tax normally much greater than that of people living 
in cities. Yet, it is very probable that the farmer does not receive proportionate 
benefits of these taxes 

We respectfully urge this committee to give serious consideration to this situa- 
tion. We feel that substantial amounts should be appropriated for rural roads 
and that funds should be specifically earmarked for this purpose. Although 
we realize that it is economically impossible to build a system of rural roads 
comparable to a system of primary and secondary highways, we feel that it 
would be extremely shortsighted for the Congress to neglect this problen 
Rural roads are not only a local problem, but a State and National one. 

Mr. McGregor. Are there any questions of Mr. McDonald? He 
the assistant legislative secretary of the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Situ. I have read Mr. McDonald’s statement while he was 
waiting to testify. I think he made a very strong argument and a 
very Important and valuable argument in regard to the necessity for 
continuing attention to this problem of rural roads. I am glad t 
see that his organization is pushing that particular item instead of 
trying to redesign the whole financial structure of the Federal Gov 
ernment in relation to our road program. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. McDonald, I notice here in your statement that 
you say the farmers own about one-third of all the trucks and 2 
percent of all the automobiles in the United States. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sraurrer. I wonder if you know how many of those trucks are 
of maximum weights that are permitted to go over the highways 
today. 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Do you know of any trucks meeting the maximun 
weight specifications today that are owned by farmers? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. My knowledge is—and this is based on 
my experience as a farmer and being in contact with farmers—that 
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the average farmer’s truck is relatively smaller and would do no more 
damage, or little more to a highway than an ordinary pleasure car. 

Mr. Stavrrer. In other words, you certainly would not come in here 
today and recommend that the weights of trucks be increased and 
thereby increase the cost of building roads? I do not think you would 
recommend that today, would you, Mr. McDonald ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Mr. Congressman, no. I have been here 2 days. I 
was here the other day and listened to all of the testimony and lis- 
tened to all of the testimony this morning. It is apparent that wit- 
nesses have come here urging that the Congress control matters, or 
so it seemed to me, which properly belonged to the States. I believe 
this is one of the matters for the States to determine. I believe also— 
although I do not think my organization has taken any action on this 
subject—that it is up to the States to determine whether or not they 
will divert their funds collected by the States for purposes other than 
roads. I would say offhand that of course the gasoline taxes as a prin- 
ciple should be used for roadbuilding. 

Let me add, since there is nothing in this brief statement on it that 
I have here, that we do not come here asking for abolition of the 
Federal gasoline tax. We know as a practical matter that if you did 
that there would be many States that would be loath to impose an 
additional gasoline tax on an already extremely high State gasoline 
tax. So the answer, of course, would be that the money would not be 
forthcoming. 

I just do not see how, with all due respect to the previous witness, 
you are going to balance the budget and at the same time cut out 
these taxes and continue our road program, especially the rural-road 
program. 

Mr. Grorer. I am inclined to agree with you on that statement. I 
notice North Dakota is mentioned here and a situation exists in clear- 
ing snow there. Of course, North Dakota is one State that has a 
very high tax exemption on gas used for farm purposes. I think dur- 
ing the war the tax exemption rose to 63 percent of all gasoline con- 
sumed in North Dakota. As I see it, the program we have now has a 
tendency to help such States as North Dakota and the sparsely set- 
tled States. 

If we went back to a straight State taxing program, the States that 
would need it worst would be least able to levy the tax to construct the 
roads that are necessary. In other words, it would defeat the purpose 
of what I think we should do, that is, figure out the best way possible 
that we can see for the Federal Government to stop the diversion of 
the gas tax, and at the same time see if we cannot develop a program 
that will help us catch up on this tremendous roadbuilding problem 
we know we have throughout the United States. 

If we are going to stop collecting taxes on a Federal level I know 
just as sure as we are sitting here that we are going to defeat the road- 
building purposes. 

Mr. McDonap. I agree with you. I know it is a national problem 
first and you have to go where the money is. We in agriculture 
know—I grew up on a farm and have been in contact with farmers all 
of my life—eve ryone knows that the young people, when they attain 
an age when they are self-supporting, in many if not most instances, 
vo to the city. Agriculture has provided the crop of young boys and 
girls ever since we have had a country. Agriculture is not in a posi- 
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tion, because of that burden, and for other reasons which you have 
mentioned, to support itself on a State basis for these various grant- 
in-aid programs. 

Mr. Grorace. We have some States that are losing just their normal 
Federal-aid help. In the last year Nebraska lost some of its regular 
Iederal aid, because they were not raising enough money to go ahead 
and meet their allocation from the Federal Government. I think 
they voted on whether they would increase their local revenues or not, 
in order to match Federal aid. 

Missouri beat down an increase in the gasoline tax. Several States 
have this problem on a local level, and it is a tremenodusly involved 
and technical problem. I think we should go into it very carefully, 
and I hope that this committee does that be fore we pass our next high- 
way legislation appropriations. 

As L see it, the pitiful thing that has hap pened over a period of 
years is this tremendous amount of diversion that the Federal Govern- 
ment imposed on people in respect to the taxes raised and a amount 
sent back in the States. We should not divert anything of a use-tax 
nature from the States, because our highway problem is so t se 
that we should certainly spend all of our use tax on the local highways. 

I think you would be in agreement on that statement. 

Mr. McDonaup. Yes, sir. I might finally add, Mr. Chairman, since 
this has been discusseed at such great length this morning, that we do 
not advoeate the abolition of the Bureau of Public Roads. I have 
heard these reports for years about standards. I didn’t put anyth'ng 
in my statement amout it, because frankly I have never been able 
specifically to give examples. You might say where there is smoke 
there is bound to be some fire, but I haven’t been able to find any 
examples. I was very much interested in the discussion with the 
Congressman from Kansas on that point. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. McDonald, I have a question I want to ask you. 
Does your organization advocate before the respective State legisla 
tures the abx slition of gasoline taxes on fuel consumed by tractors and 
other farm implements ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Is it not a fact that the acute problem exists for roads 
in the area where you have larger rural consumption of fuel and 
diminishing income to the State in carrying out a secondary-road 
program when tax exemptions are made to users / 

Mr. McDonawp. I am afraid I do not have any information on that. 

Mr. Jonrs. Let us take an example. North Dakota has a very seri 
ous lack of good secondary roads. Is that true / i 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You have a low ratio of payments made by the farmers 
in the form of taxes on gasoline and fuel oil utilized on the farm. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. I would like to clarify that, however. 

Mr. Jones. Let me go a little further, and I will let you clarify 
later. Isn’t that true? : 

Mr. McDona.p. I believe so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a fact that North Dakota is a rural State? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. How are you going to have secondary roads if you are 
going to exempt all of the users from paying taxes from which these 

roads will be constructed and maintained ? 
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Mr. McDonaup. Let me say first I am not too familiar with the 
situation in North Dakota on the taxation program of the State 
there. Our position is whenever a vehicle gets on a highway, which 
highway is supported in any way by county, State, or Federal taxes 
ths at the user of that vehicle should pay a gasoline tax, whether he is 

. farmer, or a truck driver, or what have you. 

However, on the tractor which never leaves the farm we do not 
suggest that he be required, that is, the user of the tractor, to pay a 
wasoline or oil tax. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. Now, let us go back to the main situation, where you 
find a high index of maintenance costs you always find poor rural 
roads. That is an invariable characteristic of a road system, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe so. 

Mr. Jones. So, the poorel the roads you have, the more it costs in 
the way of maintenance, and consequently the less new construction 
you have. 

Mr. McDonat. I do not think there is any conflict—— 

Mr. Jones. This is the reason why I raise that question: The State 
has a responsibility to provide a proper tax and not rely on the Fed 
eral Government. I believe they have an obligation and must give 
recognition to their responsibility. 

ir. McDonaxp. I am trying to understand your position here, Mr. 
(Longressman. You are suggesting, : believe, that the farm truck. 
on gas used on the farms, should be required to pay taxes. You are 
ogesting that the traetor should be required to contribute ? 

Tide JONES. QO) lv inits re tionship to the payment of Federal taxes 
on fuel. You would not contend that fuel should be exempted from 

e payment of Federal taxes, if it is used in a tractor, would vou? 
Mr. McDonarp. Yes, sit 


Mr. Grorcr. Most States have that provision. It is a question of 


ether it is on a refund basis, where they file a sworn affidavit at ~ 
end of the ra ind eet a refund from their local State vovernment, 
vhether 1f is an exemption system, which is automatic at the ine ocilloe. 


Mr. McGrre rR. It is 12o0’clock. I would like to make this announce- 
tomorrow we have the commissioner of public works from 

( vo, the city manager of Cincinnati. the commissioner of publie 
works of Boston, nd the chief of the division of expressways of 
Milwaukee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned until 10 a. n 
the following day, Tuesday, April 28, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE OF Pustic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Mc Gregor. The subcommittee will Pp lease come to order. 

me are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
the resolution adopted by the Subcommittee on Roads and the full 
Committee on Public Works for a study of highway problems. 

The Chair, with the permission of the subcommittee, will change 
the itinerary just a little because the folks from Cincinnati have 
another appointment. Therefore, the Chair sien recognize Mr. W. R. 


Kellogg, city manager of Cincinnati. We a e hap py to have Mr. 
Kello oo with us this morning, not o1 ly because he is from the great 
State of Ohio, but because he is from the city of one of the very 


nfluential and capable members of this committee, Mr. Scherer. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. KELLOGG, CITY MANAGER, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Mr. Kevuoce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee. 

We have filed with your committee a statement as requested. I 
doubt very much if it is any different than the story of any other 
municipality. 

We do feel that we have a traffic problem not entirely of our own cre 
ation. Weare on the borderline between Ohio and Kentuc ky, and, ¢ 
i consequence, we have the problem of interstate traffic. 

We have six Federal] highways coming into the part of the city, 
which must do so of necessity to reach the river crossings. The 4 
bridges crossing Cincinnati are 4 of the 8 bridges between Ohio and 
Kentucky. They are all in the heart of the downtown section of the 
city. The population of metropolitan Cincinnati, including the south 
bank of the Ohio River, contains about 1 million people. Togethe 
with the interstate traffic that flows both north and south across these 
bridges through the downtown section, they have created a traffic 
problem that we shall not be able to cope with. 

We have done all we could do. We have spent over the past 7 years 
some $16 million on our own thoroughfares. We have prepared 
plan of expressways that has met with the approval of the State 
highway department and the Bureau of Public Roads. Yet that 
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plan was completed in about 1948. But up to date we have been 
unable to build any highways in the city, and I mean expressways. 

The people of Cincinnati voted a bond issue of approximately $16 
million for our matching money for State and Federal contributions. 
But still we have been unable to get any of the expressways built. 
It is our feeling that these theories have resulted in a great deal of 
expense to the users of the highways. It is our feeling too that 
because 50 percent of all highway traffic in the United States is in the 
urban communities, probably 85 percent and 90 percent of all traffic 
either originates or is destined to the urban communities, that a 
greater consideration should be given to the building of highways in 
the urban communities because today the need for highways is demon- 
strated on the basis of traffic. 

[ think too that our neighbors in the rural communities would bene- 
fit tremendously because we know that the people coming into Cin- 
cinnati do quite well until they reach the corporate limits. Then 
they struggle through the traffic. We have quite a bit of traffic coming 
into our rural area to our stockyard and markets, and they have quite a 
dificult time getting through our city. To these through thorough- 
fares and expressways that we do want, we are willing to make our 
contribution on the basis and on the formula set down by the State 
director of highways. The problem is not enough Federal contribu- 
tion for urban, and not enough matching money by the State. 

So those two problems are confronting us today. The figures indi- 

ate that out of the gas tax collected by the Federal Government 
probably only two-thirds is returned for road building. It would 
seem to us that all of that other than administrative costs of the Fed- 
eral roads should go back to the States, and probably on a population 
basis, which would more reflect the traffic load in the communities. 

[ cannot stress too much the fact that traffic is the greatest problem 
on highways in our State and in our city. We are not worried too 
much about holes in the roads or holes in the streets, but wherever we 
have the main highways they are crowded with traffic. 

Our secondary roads are in very good shape and there is not such 
heavy traflic over them. But it is our feeling, and we know in the 
urban area that our problem is strictly one of traffic. 

The question might be as to whether or not we could bypass Cin- 
cinnati and build more economically, because it is expensive to build 
in the heart of the city. We cannot do it in Cincinnati because we 
must reach these bridges crossing the Ohio River. I am sure that 
those bridges won’t be changed for quite sometime, and if we build 
our expressways as planned, those bridges are going to last for a great 
many years and new bridges, when built, will probably be built at the 
same loc ‘ation. 

The State of Kentucky is planning its expressways for Route 25 
and Route 42 up through the heart of Covington to meet the highway 
bridge crossing parallel to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. That is 
the one that will connect with our Milford expressway on to the north, 
which will equal the same Route 25, 42, and 27, and we must then 
provide for the cross traffic on Routes 50 and 52. Route 7 will go down 
through Kentucky and on to the south over what is known as the 
I. & N. bridge. 

I think our problem, as is anyone else’s, is simply the question of 
funds, 
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To sum it up, it is our feeling that there should be an overall control 
by Federal Roads, additional funds provided by the Government, and 
that money should be earmarked liber ally for urban construction. 

[ am sure, as I have heard in Columbus from our neighbors out in 
the rural areas, that they feel too that they should have that. But it 
just strikes me that the need is so great for all of us that we should 
begin where that need is the greatest, and carry on from there. We 
have our roads up out of the mud tod: ay and we should build now where 
the traffic is. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is about the content of my statement. We are 
not in favor of the abandonment of Public Roads. We think there 
should be supervision. We are rather grateful for what is done in 
Federal Roads today. We do believe there could be some stream- 
lining of the procedures through muncipalities and the various State 
offices and the Federal Roads Administration—something along the 
line of fixing standards and insisting that they be followed, rather 
than having design corps working through all of the various branches. 

There is the possibility that the inter regional highway system should 
have this money that I speak of. I think in the present bill there is 
only about $25 million indicated for interstate highways. That might 
be the place to put it, and if the expressways would be designated as 
the interhighway system; but I cannot stress too forcefully from our 
standpoint that again we must think of traffic as the dominant need 
for highway improvement. 

I would be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Kel- 
logg. 

Mr. Kellogg, I note that you are of the opinion that the Federal Bu- 
1eau of Public Roads should be continued. As you probably know, 
the governors’ conference proposed that the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Roads should be curtailed. You would not be in accord 
with that recommendation ! 

Mr. Ketioce. I would not, sir. Of course, we are very close to 
interstate problems and we believe that there should be some overall 
supervision. We are helpless to handle matters between Ohio and 
Kentucky, and if they cannot be handled on a State level then inter- 
state would have to step in. I think it would be helpful to have Fed- 
eral Roads. It has been our experience in the past. We do think the 
process of planning and designing and approving can be speeded up. 
It can be streamlined, let us say, but I believe we still need Public 
Roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee ? 

Congressman Scherer, of Ohio. 

Mr. Scuerer. I gather from your last answer, Mr. Kellogg, that 
you would naturally favor the Federal Government continuing to 
collect the gasoline and other excise taxes rather than returning that 
to the State? 

Mr. Keiuoce. Yes, I would; and I urge that that be returned to the 
States by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Scuerer. In larger amounts ‘ 

Mr. Ketxoce. In larger amounts. I use the figure of $800 million 
that you are collecting from the road user for gasoline tax alone, and 
you are turning back for all purposes $550 million. As you know, Mr. 
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Scherer, in our own State we must use for roads all moneys collected 
from the road users. I am quite sure that the road users will be very 
glad to pay for the building of new roads, because they know that it 
is economical to do so. The State of Ohio is considering additional 
taxes for its share of public roads. 

Mr. Scnerer. Would you mind stating, Mr. Kellogg, in your opin- 
ion the chief reason for the inability of the city of Cincinnati to go 
ahead with thee devel pment of its expressways ? 

Mr. Keixioce. Federal and State aid will answer that question, Mr. 
scherer, In money. We have our share of a 8100 million program, 
which was $100 million in 1948. It is secbatlly $150 million. We have 
the authority for all of that program with the exception of one ex- 
pressway, which dear te ly will not be built for some time. We cannot 
get Federal and State mate hing for our money. We have our share 
of 1 

Mr. Scurrer. T have no further questions. 

Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Kellogg, do you consider the present formula 


proper in the allocation of money to various States ? 

Mr. Kextioac. No, sir. I think as I have stressed that inasmuch as 
trafhi s the oreatest nee d today I think the e losest formula you coul l 
get to solving the traffic problem would be on a population basis, be- 


cause of the number of cars that are on the roads and the number of 
‘ars that are owned by the individual. 

I do not remember the figures, but I think in the last figure given to 
me there was a car for every thre e persons. So that population would 
pea very go od formula tod: L\ fo Yr distribution. 


Mr. Scupper. The thing that disturbs me in the allocation formula 
is that people from Ohio must travel to California, and vice versa 
across the continent, and many of the States would not have the popu- 


lation to qualify for enough money to construct or maintain roads 
between the large centers of population. It seems there should be 
some assistance viven to States such as Nevada, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Arizona, and so forth, to keep up their roadways 
to accommodate the travel. 

I come from California and my people have the same viewpoint. 
Chev would like to see all of the money returned to California. I ean 
a reason for giving a larger percentage to the rural States, and 
some formula should be developed that would continue to make possi- 
ble eood roads in the sparsely populated States. 

I would like to know if you had any idea as to how that should 
be done if you are not in favo r of the present formula 

Mr. Kenxioce. I could hardly express an opinion as to the need for 
the roads in the Western States, because I am not familiar with it. I 
would wonder. however. as to the condition of those roads, and as to 
the traffic over those roads. 

As I stressed a bit ago in our communities, in the Middle West, 
traffic is the problem. It is not a question of good roads. Roads have 
good surfaces. It is a question of narrow roads and heavy traffic on 
those roads. If vou have good roads through the West I do not believe 
that you need to enlarge those roads on the first draw. I think you 
should go to where the traffic is, in California, for instance. I am sure 
your cities have those problems, many of them in Los Angeles partic u- 
larlv. Your eo avs are there and I am sure you are getting a 
traffic speed in Los Angeles that we would hope for in Cincinnati. 


see 
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If we can do 12 miles an hour ene we are very happy over it. 
Chere are places where you cannot do near th: at we l]. 


So it is Just not a question of building roads and having good sur- 
faces on those roads, but it is a question of hav ng them where the 
traftic is us ing then 

Mr. Scupper. Wo ou recommend that we provide by law that 


the wasoline tar canslerthh road purposes only ? 
Mr. Ketx1oea. Well wouldn't it be equitable—I don’t like to answer 
a que stion by aski he one, but it does seem to me that the road use! 


should pay his way, and when he is paving his way he should get the 
henefit of that payment. We have done that in Ohio. The eas tax and 
the license tax and tax on trucks excess is going back into the con- 
struction of roads. We are selli a 


that to the t rucke ron the basis 
that it is economical fo} you to pay a } iohe r road tax because vou save 
time. and time to you is money. T hey are buying that idea 
I do helieve that the road tax o1 t} eg asoline, and probably adi 
oil tax, should b Govt ted to roadbuilding, fter vou have paid the 
expenses ¢ f the administration of \ our bureaus. ‘T ‘here IS no questior 
about that. 


However. that 1s some S30 million. I believe. and there are about 
£300 million in that fund that is not going into roadbuilding. I do 
not think we could take excise taxes on tires and tubes, and things of 
that sort. I would like to see it have the whole $2 billion. We would 
get out of our road problem. 


Mr. ScuppeEr. I agret wit! you because we have earmarked all Faso 
line and cliese] oil taxes in ( ‘alifornia for highw Ly) construction and 
maintenance purposes. 

Mr K ELLOGG. Ohio h: iS do ne so and Wil I] continue to do so on the 
additional funds which it intends to raise under the new bills 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. M ACTIROWICZ, M r. Kellog oO, you mentioned some of the In- 
equities and fallacies of the present Federal aid distribution. Could 
vou give a better picture of that? Could you give us the number of 
motor vehicles in C incinnati ¢ 

Mr. Ketioce. In Hamilton County we have about 200,000 re 
tered vehicles. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you have the estimated amount of Federal 
gas tax ¢ 

Mr. Keiuoaa. No, sir, I do not have that. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you have any figures on the amount returned 
to the States ? 

Mr. Ketuoac. Yes. Of the gas tax we get about $1,200,000. We 
get about $800,000 out of the motor license tax. That is all used for 
maintenance. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You have no figures on the amount collected ? 

Mr. Ketxuoaa. No, sir. 

Mr. Macnrowticz. That is all. 

Mr. Grorar. Has your city provided adequate off-street parking? 
T mean parking lots? 

Mr. Kerioce. Not as yet. No, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. Wouldn’t that have a tendency to relieve your prob- 
lem if you could use your present streets to drive on and have places 


for people to park ? 


vig. 
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Mr. Kernoce. I do not think so. I think in going to and from the 
parking lot we would still have the traffic. We have got some of the 
one-way streets in the grid system which covers some 10 blocks in 1 
direction and 12 blocks in another direction. That did help to speed 
up the traffic. 

As you may or may not know, Cincinnati's streets are narrow. 

Mr. Grorce. I tried to go through there. 

Mr. Kriioce. Yes. I do not think, while the parking lot would be 
an accommodation to the parker and automobile user, and it would 
help traffic some, but not to the extent necessary to relieve the whole 
traflic problem. 

Mr. Scuerer. You practically eliminated downtown parking in the 
rush hour particularly in order to meet this problem. 

Mr. Keiioc. Yes. There is no parking in the downtown area dur- 
ing the rush hours and no loading or unloading. 

Mr. Grorce. And isn’t the cost of your right-of-way on the express- 
ways almost prohibitive ? 

Mr. Ketioae. No, sir. We authorize the Mill Creek expressway 
through the western part of Cincinnati and that is more or less the 
substandard dwellings and small business. Of course, there are inter- 
spersed some industrial plants, but I wouldn’t say the right-of-way is 
prohibitive. ° 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Most of that Mill Creek expressway goes through 
what is termed the slum area, does it not / 

Mr. Ketioce. I did not want to call it that, Mr. Scherer, but it is 
the substandard dwelling area of the city. We don’t want to admit 
we have slums. 

Mr. Scurrer. Some of that is eliminated in our redevelopment 
program. 

Mr. Keiioee. Yes, sir. And of course the Mill Creek expressway in 
itself is one of the largest redevelopment programs we would have. 

Mr. Jones. I think the city manager of Cincinnati has been quite 
helpful in his statement. How long have you been city manager of 
Cincinnati ¢ 

Ir. Ke_ioee. Nine years, three months and twenty-four days. 

ae Jones. I congratulate the people for electing a splendid public 
offiel: Mr. Kellogg. 

i Kuszoce. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Ke Hoge r, | appreciate very much the statement 
you made. I do want to point out to you, though, 1 or 2 factors 
vhich you probably ee not taken into account because of your lack 
of knowledge of the West. Inthe Western States much of the land is 
not owned by the people of the State. In the State of New Mexico, 
that I have the honor to represent, almost 50 percent of the land 
belongs t to the people of Cincinnati as well as the people of New 
Mexico, and we have about 13 million acres that are in Indian use. 
Those lands are in nontaxable brackets. They also, I am sure, belong 
to Cincinnati, too. I am certain the Government and the people in 
New Mexico, and the people in Cincinnati, would want those people to 
have roads. That is whiy i Western States do not pay quite as 
in taxes as you do in Cincinnati, because there you are just paying for 
yourselves and not for the people who are wards of the Government, 


1 
more or 1ess. 
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The tax problem is not quite as simple as most people believe. In 
my State we are producing about 150,000 barrels of oil a day. Also 
there is a terriffic volume of natural gas sent out of the State much of 
which goes to California. I am sorry to say that the offices of the 
big oil companies are not in New Mexico. They remit their taxes from 
New York, and maybe from Cincinnati, but certainly not from New 
Mexico. 

[t is a situation similar to that in North Carolina, where they pay 
great sums of money in taxes because of the cigarettes sold, but not 
smoked in North Carolina. The taxes are all collected in the respec- 
tive towns of the States and are remitted from North Carolina. How- 
ever, if they attempted to smoke all of those cigarettes in North 
Carolina there wouldn’t be anybody left living there. 

So the whole problem is not just a road problem. We ought to 
take everyt hing into account. 

[ agree with you on the urban problem. That is the reason why I 
introduced a bill for $200 million additional for interstate roads, 
because the urban comes in on that. Our distinguished chairman 
thought we should have more and I agree with him that $250 million 
would be very much better, and that is the bill I will support when it 
comes up before this committee, because we have too long delayed the 
type of work you are talking about. 

I am very glad to hear it. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Kellogg, we certainly appreciate very much 


_es 


and thank you for being with us. At this time with the permission of 
the committee, I would like to incorporate a letter that the Chair has 
received from Mayor Thomas A. Burke of the city of Cleveland. I 
would like to read one part from Mayor Burke’s letter. 


I doubt if it will be possible for me to appear in person before the committee 
on the dates that are set aside for testimony by the conference. I should like 
to place with you a statement which sets forth the need, as I see it, which you 
may place directly in the hands of the chairman of the subcommittee. In making 
these comments, I am referring to the topics scheduled for consideration as listed 
in the enclosed schedule. 


] Proposal of gove rnors’ conference that the Federal Government re linquish the 
tar on motor fuel in favor of the States 
I have no specific comment on this other than the general view that it is 
highly important that financial participation in national road construction by the 
Federal Government should not be curtailed in any way. 


2. Proposal of governors’ conference that the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads be curtailed 

It is hard for me to understand why there should be any suggestion for such 
curtailment. In Cleveland we are very well informed that the paramount need 
is for the 40,000 mile national system of limited access interstate highways 
related to the State systems of roads and both related to the street systems within 
municipalities. It is, to my way of thinking, of the greatest importance to insist 
that the uniform standards of the very highest quality be required in all sections 
of these 40,000 miles of limited access national system highways. It will take 
the direction and insistence of such a Federal bureau to bring this about 


I read that and say to the city manager of Cincinnati that the mayors 
of the great metropolitan areas of Cleveland and Cincinnati are very 
much in accord. 

Mr. Ketioac. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McGrecor. With the consent of the committee I will insert 
the letter inthe record. With no objection. it is so ordered. 
(‘The letter referred to is as follows:) 





CITY OF CLI I ip 4, 195 
\ T 
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palities l , to my wa f thinking, of the greatest importance to insist 
of the very highest quality be required in all se 
10 001 iles of ted access national system highways It wil 
the ¢ tion and insistence of a Federal bureau to bring this about 
rhe ¢ stant increase in n ehicle registration, the frightening increase in 
re h but i to determine every method possible for 
ty in highway construction Rather than a curtailment 
of activity of this bureau, I would think there would be every argument for en 
l ement of ole, if only for the protection of the public in securing the very 
best standa1 of road construction on this national system. 


Proposal that Federal motor fuel tares be deposited in a trust fund for high 
ay purpose s 
I recognize that more funds are now being raised from motor fuel and auto 
motive taxes than are being used by the Federal Government for highway pur- 
however, I am against the limited use of public funds. I feel 
tter left to an annual review by an elected body. 





4. Proposal f the extension of tury ke and toll roads as well as transconti- 
ev x ip t a0 


The turnpikes and toll roads are only necessary because this Nation has not 
built sufficient sections of its national system as yet Toll-road financing has 
made this method attractive to certain States and yet it is a much more expensive 
way of constructing roads. The need is so great that economy is absolutely es- 

} 


sential and I would much prefer to see an accelerated program of construction 
of the national svstem and on a basis that is without toll tax. 





- 7 
j 


Proposal to increase funds for interstate system of highways 

There is a definite need for a substantial increase in funds for the national 
system of interstate highways. At this very time it should be doubled, at least. 
There is great need for clarification of responsibility for acquisition of right- 
of-way construction and maintenance on all levels of highway systems. The 
Federal Government should assume the complete responsibility through the 
individual States for the land acquisiton, constructon, and maintenance of 
the 40,000 miles of limited access h 





ighways in the national system of interstate 
highways. This will do more to immediately rescue the economy of urban areas 
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in this country than any other step that may be taken. The freight and com 
merce that now travels throughout this Nation by highways and which consti 
tutes a logjam in the economy of cities would be immediately rel l 


leasec 


é Possible participation by the Federal Government ip 


costs 


maintenance and repair 


Such participation should be only on the national system 
Comparison of administrative and engineering expe nditures for highway pur- 
poses in the various States 


If this is important at all, it should be a part of the 
Public Roads. 


* 


ole of the Bureau of 
Direct local effects of constructing highways which bypass urban areas hene 
ficial or detrimental? 


The immediate local effect desired is to construct at the earliest possible time 
he national system of interstate highways. It is not beneficial or detrimental, 
is such, in passing through or around a city. A limited-access highway properly 
planned can be an asset to any area but the facility, if it is to be a worthwhile 
investment, must be placed in the correct location from the standpoint of total 
community and regional planning. Merely to bypass an urban at 
the real problem. In all 


ea is to ignore 
probability, the major urban areas are the points of 
major destination for most passenger cars and trucks 


Proper allocation methods with respect to access roads (defense plants, timber 


access, mineral resources, and the like) 

My only comment on this subject is that in our experience it has proved highly 
desirable that the Federal Government should interrelate some of the responsi 
bility for these access roads with the national system, at least to the point of 
bearing a considerable percent of the cost of the access facility. 


10. The relationship of existing highways to military and civilian defense re quire 
ments necessary to meet an emergency 
The greatest aid to civilian and military defense insofar as highways are 
concerned would be to immediately construct the strategic network within the 
410,000 miles of the limited-access system 


11. Coordination by Fedcral agencies in the planning and construction of roads 
through national parks, forests, Indian reservations, and other Government- 
owned land 


rhis is a subject which is outside of the problems of an urban community. 


‘oO 


The effect of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications and construc 


tion costs 


This is a part of the problem within which the Bureau of Public Roads can be 
most helpful in order to see that uniform standards prevail 


13. Present highway-safety programs and means for increasing their cffectiven 


Here, again, it seems to me that the role of the Bureau of Public Roads in this 
problem is essential. 


14. Miscellaneous legislative proposals to improve the Kederal-aid highway 
program 


One of the problems which is not being met by present legis'ative proposals 
and present highway-enabling bills is the problem of advance acquisition of 
right-of-way. Urban areas cannot be planned or protected by planning measures 
unless the necessary rights-of-way for the new highway facilities can be secured 
It is my thought that the Federal Government should bear the entire cost of 
acquisition of right-of-way, the construction and maintenance of the national 
system. The city of Cleveland has a complete plan for its own system of limited 
access highways. A substantial portion of this system is on the national system 
as well. Every part of the future roadbeds of this national and local system 
should be protected against development for other purposes. Advanced acqui 
sition of the right-of-way at this time can result in tremendous economies by 
prohibiting construction within this right-of-way It is in the interest of overall 
national economy to make this provision in all future national legislation 

These are the specific comments which I want to make at this time and I should 
ike the Subcommittee on Roads of the Public Affairs Committee of the House 
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to know that I will be very glad to give them the benefit of our experience in 
these matters and to meet with them at any time for further discussion. 
Sincerely yours, 
THomaAs A. Burke, Mayor. 

We will now hear the commissioner of public works of Chicago. 
The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Chicago and Mr. 
Kluezynski, member of the committee. 

Mr. Kivezynsxi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very happy this morning to have with us the public works com- 
missioner of the city of Chicago. We are very fortunate in Chicago 
to have a gentleman of this type of public servant. Mr. Gunlock, the 
commissioner, will represent our good mayor, Mayor Martin H. Ken- 
nelly, of Chicago, who is president of the United States conference 
of mayors 

Mr. McGrecor. We are very glad to have you with us, and may I 
sav you are introduced by a highly respected member of this committee. 


STATEMENT OF V. E. GUNLOCK, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WORKS 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Gunxiock. Thank you, sir. We feel very highly toward this 
gentleman too. He has been very helpful to us in Chic ago. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, I am presenting 
this on behalf of the mayor of Chicago, who is also president of the 
United States conference of mayors. 

The member cities of the United States conference of mayors deeply 
appreciate your allowing them to present their views on Federal aid 
to highways. 

One of the greatest problems in America today is that of providing 
adequate street capacity within our cities and metropolitan areas. For 
one reason or another the cities have been unable to plan big enough 
and build fast enough to take care of the ever-increasing load of motor 
veliicles on their streets. In recent years we have seen a decided trend 
from the use of mass transit and to the use of the private automobile 
for the transportation of people. An amazing growth in the truck 
fleet for the transportation of goods has helped increase the traffic 
pressure. The increase in population with an improved standard of 
living and record-smashing production has given us an increase of 
nearly 40 percent in automobile ownership in the last 4 years. We 
were up to capacity 4 years ago and are now operating under traftic 
pressure with densities that are way beyond anything that is reasonable 
for the street capacity that we have. 

The cities have used every resource at their command to try to 
increase the volumes of traffic which can be handled on their streets 
bur human ingenuity and available resources will only go so far. We 
are nearly all working with a rigid pattern of streets which was laid 
out years ago and along which improvements have grown up which 
make it almost impossible to change the pattern, Most of the cities 
have embarked on a program of expressways or superroads in order 
to give the people the large capacity, the higher speed, and the im- 
proved safety which they are demanding today on the city streets. 
While this may be the eventual solution to our problem it takes a long 
tire to make the ch: anges that are necessary and this type of improve- 
ment is extremely expensive when compared to the insufficient revenues 
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that most cities have to devote to new highways. While we are build- 
ing these expressways we must maintain and rebuild our ordinary 
streets, our bridges, and traffic-control devices. 

Although the cost of highway improvements in the cities has in- 
creased tremendously in recent years there has been no comparative 
increase in the funds which cities may devote to this purpose. Most 
of the State highway departments were preoccupied in building rural 
roads or roads that connected cities and have year after year failed 
to recognize the seriousness of the traffic problem in the city. 

It was not until 1944 that the United States took the lead and in 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of that year made a mandatory allot- 
ment for urban highways. This great forward step on the part of the 
Congress of the United States encouraged or even forced the State 
highway departments to recognize the extreme problem of traffic in 
the cities and to allocate State funds on a matching basis for urban 
highway construction. 

This intelligent road policy on the part of the United States through 
its Bureau of Public Roads allowed the cities to take hope and make 
plans and to start to work to correct the situation. 

Nearly every city in the United States through cooperative action 
with its county, State, and the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
has embarked on a program of traffic improvement, has started con- 
struction, has scheduled funds, and has counted on the continuance of 
this assistance from the other governments. The United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has been of great assistance to us in the cities. 
This does not apply alone to the financial help that the United States 
has given us or has indirectly caused the States to give us; it applies 
also to the understanding of the problem, the intelligent advice, and 
the wise regulation on the part of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I feel that this aid to highways is one of the most important services 
that the United States has rendered to its cities. 

I also feel that it would be a tragic blow to our improvement pro 
erams to discontinue your aid at this time. 

One of the chief reasons that the cities have been unable to properly 
provide for traffic is the constant diversion of highway funds from 
the cities. Federal aid returned to the cities through the urban allo 
cation is less than one-fourth of the amount of the Federal gas tax 
collected from the gasoline used on the city streets. I believe I am 
safe in saying that the amount returned to the cities by the States is 
proportionally no higher. 

While the cities get back a small part of the revenue they hold 
about two-thirds of the population of the United States, more than 
half of the vehicle-miles traveled are on city streets, and it is my belief 
that two-thirds of the gasoline consumed in motor vehicles is con 
sumed during city travel. 

Although there is a very acute problem of highway modernization 
outside the cities, and this cannot be minimized in any respect, it must 
be realized that we have reached our traffic capacity in the cities. 
Unless this capacity is greatly increased, and this will be very costly, 
we are limiting the enjoyment and the use of the private automobile 
and are preventing millions of people from their rightful ownership 
and proper use of this vehicle. 

The great problem of traffic congestion today is in the cities. This 
ean only be solved by the continued cooperation of all levels of 
government. 
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We recommend that the United States continue its leadership and 
lirection and that it increase rather than decrease its financial assist- 
ince to the cities. We do not feel that the cities of the United States 
can properly handle this without your continued assistance and with- 
yut increased Federal aid to highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. The chairman would like to compliment the Com- 
missioner and his organization for his very informative statement. 

\re there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. Are you providing proper offstreet parking in the city 

f Chicago? Are you trying to solve that by public parking lots. 

Mr. Guniock. Yes, we are. We have recently authorized on the 
} art of t] e ( Ity Lau million bond Issue for offstreet parking facilities, 
ind a $8 million bond issue by the park district, which is another 
branch of the city government. So S58 million has been recently 
vuthorized for this purpose. 

Mr. Grorer. Is it not your judgment all large cities are going to 
og reat deal more extensively than they have, 
or should go into it, that is, the question of offstreet parking ¢ 

Mr. Guniock. We have not only done that, but we feel we must 
ret the parked automobile off the street in orde1 to get the use of them 
for moving traffic. We have put in restrictions that apply to it at 


iave to vo into that a 


rush hour on 160 miles of streets. That Is, ho parking on one side 
of the street during the rush hour. We have removed all night park 
ng from about 400 miles of our main highways in Chicago in order 
to clear them up, so that they will be clear for trafhie that reaches its 
peak about 7 a.m. 

~ Mr. Gerorcr. Do you levy a special gasoline tax in the city of 
Chicago ? 

Mr. GUNLOC K. We do not. However. we do have a vehicle tax 
which $15 and $30, depending on the horsepower, and from which we 
ollect about $15 million a vear. 

Mr. Grorcr. That is all used locally within the city ? 

Mr. Gunuock. Yes. For street repair, and traffiie signals, and 
policing. Thirty-five percent of that may be used for traffic police. 

Mr. Grorcr. I think that you have a very clear statement here and 
I want to compliment you on it. 

Mr. Guniock. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I want to join my colleagues in commending you 
for having given us a very fine statement. A lot of the problems you 
ave mn ( hicago are like those we have in Detroit. I notice one 
statement on page 4, which is rather surprising: 

Federal aid returned to the cities through the urban allocation is less than 


ne-fourt of the amount f the Feder gas tax collected from the gasoline 


sed on th city streets 


I wonder if you have any figures to back that up? 


ow manv motor vehicles vou have in Chicago ? 

Mr. Guntock. Yes. We have a little over 800,000 vehicles regis- 
tered 11 Chicago, and our counts have shown that we have in excess 
»f 200,000 vehicles driving on the streets of Chicago daily that come 
n from the suburban and State area outside the city. That is roughly 
| million vehicles a day. While they are not all driving on the streets, 
most of them are either driv ing or parked on the streets during the day. 
I do have some figures in relation to the gas tax collected. 


Do you know 
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Mr. Macnurowicz. Do you have any figures estimating the amount 

of gasoline tax collected and returned to Chicago 4 

Mr. Guniock. The Federal gas tax collected in the State of Illinois 
last year was $48 million. The State engineers, or county engineers 
and city engineers have generally agreed that about 50 percent of the 
vas soline burned j In Illinois is consumed on the streets of Chic: ago. So 
that $24 million would be the Federal gas-tax collections on account 
of gasoline consumed in Chicago. 

Last year, 1952, the total return of Federal aid to Chicago for con- 
struction in Chicago was $4,237,500. Programed for construction in 

‘ 1953 through the cooper: ative programing of funds that we have with 

our State and county is $5 million. So that we do get back, let us say, 
roughly $5 million a year while we are paying about $24 million. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That would be even less than the one-fourth which 
you estimated. It would be about one-fifth, would it not? 

Mr. Gunuock. Yes. I think some other cities have a little bit better 
return than that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So Chicago only receives back about one-fifth 
of the amount contributed to the gas tax that is collected in Chicago? 

Mr. Guniock. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What highway improvement programs do you 
have in Chicago at present ¢ 

Mr. Guntock. We have a highway improvement program of a 5- 
year capital works program which is roughly $500 million. The high- 
way etch nt part of that is about half of it, or $224 million, which 

e have programed for highway improve ments by the city of Chicago, 
exc haan of what the other agencies will do. We do not have com- 
plete financing for that, but we do have enough in sight to do about 
S188 million worth of that in 5 years. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How much is that? 

Mr. Guniock. $188 million. That is exclusive of our parking pro- 
oram. 

That is improvements to streets and highways. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is the estimate of your total highway needs? 

Mr. Gunuock. The estimate of the total highw: ay needs, made in 
1948, was $1.184 million. We have done some work since then. How- 


ever, there has been an increase of traffic since then and we have had 
4s streets deteriorating. I believe with the increased costs, and so forth, 
it is at least equal to that today, or $1,184 million. That was calculated 


on formulas that were laid down for us by our State Highway De- 
partment. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where does Federal aid fit into your highway 
program ! 

Mr. Gunuock. Federal aid tod: ay is about equal to one-half of the 
State’s expenditures of funds in the c ity of Chicago. We have a co- 
operative superhighway program in which the State, county, and city 
are combining their resources to construct a—the part we have sched- 
uled to construct now is roughly $250 million, of which about $80 mil- 
lion has been completed. The entire superhighway program will be 
closer to a half a billion dollars. But the State is putting in about 
S11 million a year into Chicago, of which $5 million roughly is Federal 
aid. 

We do not know whether the State would put anything into Chicago 
if you did not have to match the Federal aid funds that come in. Their 


:4172—53—pt. 1 9 
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expenditures previous to this mandatory allocation have been very 
small, or only one or two million dollars a year. 

Mr. Sairu. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Gunlock, in relation to this statement you just 
way about the Federal aid that comes into Chicago, a suggestion 
has been made by several people that the Federal Government get 
out of the picture in respect to aid to highways, and that the tax “be 
returned to the States. 

In your experience in relation to the e xperience of the e ity of Chi- 
cago, with the treatment that would be accorded by the Illinois State 
Legislature, would you be likely, if the present F ederal money were 
collected and disbursed by the State, and if the State had jurisdiction 
over the highways—would you be likely to get this 20 percent you are 
talking about now 2 

Mr. Guntock. I could answer that by saying we were not able to get 
real highway construction programs sti arted, that is, a cooperative pro- 
gram with the St: ite, county, and city, until this mandatory allocation 
was made. Then they had to spe ase certain amounts, and it is running 
to around $5 million a year under the present allocation of funds. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, you do not believe—— 

Mr. Guniock. I do not believe we would have had this program 
today if we hadn’t had this mandatory allocation to urban highways. 

Mr. Smirn. In other words, due to the composition of State legis- 
latures it is entirely likely that a large number of the municipalities 
over the country would get even worse treatment, you might say, if the 
Federal-aid program were taken out of the picture? 

Mr. Guniock. I am very apprehensive about what might happen if 
there were no mandatory Federal aid to urban areas. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Grorce. I have one more question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. George. 

Mr. Georce. Can you tell me what revenue your special assessment 
against motor users raises in the city of Chic ago? 

Mr. Guntock. I believe I can answer that. I think I can tell you 
approximately what the people in Chicago are paying not only in that. 
The estimated payments of motorists of Chicago for 1953 are as 
follows: 

City vehicle tax—each motor driver must buy a tag and put it on his 
windshield—$15 million is the estimate for this year. That is $15 
for automobiles under 35 horsepower and $30 for automobiles over 
35 horsepower. 


Siate license fees. We estimate they will pay $8 million; State 
motor fuel tax, $60 million: United States vas (ax, 24 million. 

The county of Cook levies a highway tax of  whiel 1 Chicago pays 
about $7 million. There is a total highway levy on the people of 
Chicago of abou t $114 million a year. 

Mr. Grorer. You have — al sources of revenue that are not avail- 
able in some States. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. Guniocrk. If you rd give me a minute I would also like to 
complete this tabulation and tell you what we estimate is returned 
to ( or 
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Mr. Gunvock. The State’s progre am for 1953 indicates they will 
spend $11 million, of which about $5 million will be Federal aid. The 
county will return about $10 million. The city vehicle tax all goes to 
Chicago, which is $15 million. The city motor fuel tax, which they 
get back, and which is returned from the State, is $17 million, or a 
total of $53 million which they get back out of the $114 million that 
they were paying, or a total diversion of $61 million. 

The diversion from the city is actually more than the amount that 
we have to spend in the city. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? If not, we appre- 
ciate very much hearing your statement. 

Mr. Gunuock. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here. 

Mr. Warrs. I have just one question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. What amount did you say the State of Illinois paid 
in the Federal gas tax? 

Mr. Guniock. Around 48 million last year. 

Mr. Warrs. I notice data put out by the Bureau of Public Roads 
that say $42 million. The reason I was interested in that is that they 
put some figures out a while back that said the State of Kentucky 
gas tax to the Federal Government was $8 million and I went home 
and checked with the highway department. They have a special 
2-cent gas tax for building rural roads, and they told me it was $13 
million. I wondered how close they were on yours. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGreeor. If not, thank you again. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrecor. The next witness is Mr. George Hyland, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Public Works of Boston. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE G. HYLAND, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Hytanpv. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, by way of introduction 
I might say I have been commissioner of public works of the city 
of Boston for 10 years, from 1938 to 1944, under the former mayor 
and under the present Mayor Hines, whom I am representing here 
today, from 1950 to the present time, 

phan 1946 to 1949 I served as associate commissioner of the State 
de tment of public works, so T have a f;: .irly vood knowledge of 
the weekiaiin of the Bureau of Public Roads on the highway 

With that brief introduction I would like, with your peri 
read the statement which I have prepared and which I believe every 
member of the committee has. | do not believe I will MN pose 
your time too much. 

I neepetnasy submit my views on the all-important problem of 
highways, with parti icular reference to F eders ul participation in aiding 
the larger muni: ipalities to improve their highway systems. My 1 
marks, in general, will be confined to the ‘abebien as it affects the city 
of Boston. 
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Boston has a population of approximately 790,000, which is 17 per- 
cent of the total popul: ition of the State; an area of 47 square miles; 
and 720 miles of pub lic streets. It is the 10th largest city in the 
country and one at the most densely populated with ap proximately 
17,000 persons per square mile. Its assessed valuation is $1,433,681 ,000, 
which is approximate Ip 21 percent of the total assessed valuation of 
Massachusetts. Our real-estate tax rate is one of the highest—if not 
the highest—of any ar city in the country. Our overburdened 
real-estate owners need relief from whatever source possible. 

De spite the fact that 10 percent of all the motor vehicles in M: assa- 

isetts are registe red in Boston, we re elve no assists nce from the 
Federal Government in connection with the cost of our local—I empha- 

local—highway construction and reconstruction program that is 
charged directly against real-estate taxes. We spend approximately 
82,600,000 every year for highway construction and reconstruction 
work, and an average of $1,700,000 on highway maintenance and re- 
pairs, for a total of $4,300,000 annually. This entire amount comes 
out of our real-estate owners, with the exce ption of $250,000 to $300,000, 
which the spo oa allots to the city to pay approximately 50 
percent of the cost of ain non-Federal highway reconstruction 
work done on main arte wal ] highways. 

Phe 2-cent Federal gasoline tax results in an estimated annual fund 
of $14 million that the Federal Government receives from the motorist 
of Massachusetts. Of this amount, Boston residents and businessmen 
pay approximately 15 percent or $2,100,000 annually, but, as stated, 
the Federal Government makes no contributions to the cost of con- 
structing or reconstructing our 720 miles of local highways. 

While the rural problems are crucial and require intense and con 
tinuous remedial las. they do not begin to compare in complexity 
or degree with the traffic congestion that is strangling the larger cities 
of the country. The urban motorist is paying the larger share of the 
Federal highway fund through the 2-cent gasoline tax, but very defi- 
nitely is not rece iving his equitable share of the fund. As an example, 
I might cite the treatment accorded urban areas under the provisions 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. The sum of $500 million 
was appropriated annually for 2 ye: ae this act, and 25 percent or 
$125 million was allocated to urban projects. It is my understanding 
that the formula for determining allocations of money under the three 
categories was changed to the detriment of the more heavily populated 
States. This possibly explains the changes in the appropriations 
allow ated to Massac hi isetts., 

[t was first publicized in September of 1950 that the Bureau of 
Public Roads had estimated that Massachusetts would receive the 
followin 


Primary system $2, S82, 000 
Secondary system 772, 000 
Urban : 6, 234, 000 

rotal 9, 838, 000 


It has developed, however, that the following approximate amounts 
have been allotted to Massac husetts: 


Primary system , §2. 784, 000 
Secondary systen 1, 027, 000 
Urbar ‘ nee _ 6, 089, 000 


Total . peck Giiedial 8, 850, 000 


Qe eee 
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It is obvious, after comparin o the above-referenced allocations 
based on the old and new formulas, that the rural areas have been 
favored to the detriment of urban areas. You will note that under the 
new formula, Massachusetts receives $255,000 more for the secondary 
system, and $1,195,000 less for urban areas. 

At the present time in Boston, an overhead express highway is 
being constructed by the State department ot public works, as a 
non-Federal project, at a total cost of ap proximately $90 million. 
However, as noted, this is a non-Federal project financed out of a bond 
issue backed by the credit-of the State, and it will be amortized out 
of the 5-cent State gasoline tax. This tax approximates $35 million 
a year, and again the Boston t: ixXpayers will pay about 15 percent of 
this tax, or $5,250,000 annually. This project could not be financed 
on a pay-as-you-go police: vy due to its cost, and it is reasonable to assume 
that all other large cities in the country are in the same position as 
Boston in this regard. Most of the urban projects, such as the one in 
downtown Boston, will have to be financed through bond issues, and 
the major cost of amortization will have to be borne by local taxa 
tion or by State gasoline taxes over the years. 

[ also wish to call to your attention that. while ~ Federal gasoline 
tax in Massachusetts amounts to approximately $14 million annually, 
the amount allocated to the State out of the F i. al highway fund 
is less than $9 million each year. The natural question would be, 
“Where does the balance go?” The 1950 Federal act accounts for 


part of it, as follows: , 
Forest highways $20, 000, 000 
Forest development roads and trails 17. 500. 000 
Highways, Tongass National Forest 3, 500, 000 
Roads under jurisdiction of National Park Service 10, OOO, 009 
Parkways (authorized by Congress) 13, 000, 000 
Highways to and in Indian reservations 6, 000, 000 
Roads through unreserved public lands, et¢ 5, OOO, OOO 
Inter-American Highway (through Costa Rica, Guatemala, ete.) $, OOO, OOO 
Total 2 79, 000, OOO 


Appropriations for the latter-referenced purposes are probably 
worthwhile, but I question the equitableness of an arrangement oe 
allocates $79 million to provide a system of highw: avs in rural are: 
for the benefit of a very smi all percentage of the popul: ition, and at ‘ie 
same time, allocates only $125 million to urban areas where the 
traffic congestion has reached, in many cases, the intolerable stage and 
is stifling the growth of the communities affected and causing serio 
loss of business. 

I also question the advisability of changing the forumula so that 
the change favors rural areas, to the detriment of urban sections. 
Even if the present total available fund allocated to urban projects 
were increased from the present 25 percent to one providing for 50 
percent, the urban areas would still have to depend to a large extent 
on local taxes, plus the State gasoline tax, to pay for the cost of the 
tremendously expensive express highways that most of the larger cities 
need to prevent decentralization and make their downtown shopping 
and business areas more accessible to the motorist. 

It has been our experience in Massachusetts that, prior to 5 or 4 
years ago, most of the urban money allotted to the State was expended 
for the construction of highways in areas outside of the highly con 
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gested urban centers. This policy is understandable, because if the 
available urban and primary money were used for projects in the 
highly commercialized urban areas, it would mean that no money 
would be available for any other section of the State. The tendenc y; 
therefore, has been for all State highway departments to bypass the 
traffic problems affecting the larger cities in the country. 

I am not so much in favor of changing the present percentage of 
allocations affecting primary, secondary, and urban systems, as I am 
to the establishment of a new supplementary allocation that will allot 
a fixed amount to the larger cities, based on population only. This 
new allocation would be paid direct to the municipalities and not 
through the State Department of Public Works, and it would be for 
the reimbursement of the direct cost of constructing and reconstruct- 
ing the local highway systems. 

L wish to cite the following hypothetica il case to show how an 
allocation of this kind would work: 


Assumed supplementary allotment to urban areas . __. $50, 000, 000 
Population affected (average of 50 cents per person) _. 100, 000, 000 
Boston’s : llotment would be ap proximate ly $395,000, based on a 


population of 790,000. As the city spe nds approximately $2,600,000 
annually on our highway construction and reconstruction program 
(exclusive of maintenance and repair), the Federal allotment would 
amount to only 15 percent, which is a modest contribution, but which 
would act to decrease the, assessment against real-estate taxpayers 
for local h ighw: ay improve ments. 

The real-estate owners in the larger cities pay for highway improve- 
ments in the first instance through a gas tax, and finally—insofar as 
local improvements are concerned—through real-estate taxes. We do 
not expect that all gas taxes paid by urban residents should be used 
only for urban highway improvements, but we feel strongly that the 
urban taxpayer should be given more equitable treatment than pro- 
vided under the present Federal Highway Act. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I feel that the Bureau of Public 
Roads probably has done more than any other single agency to pro- 
mote a safe, adequate highway system throughout the country, and 
1 am strongly in favor of its retention as the governing body in 
controlling the expenditure of the Federal highway fund. Its duties 
and responsibilities should not be decreased or curtailed in any respect. 
I do feel, however, that it should change its thinking and encourage 
the construction of toll highways, as the latter-referenced, in my 
opinion, would do much to solve the rural highway problems affecting 
the entire country. 

However, as stated, my main purpose in submitting this brief to 
you = appearing before your committee is to obtain your coopera- 
tion in allocating additional Federal-aid money direct to the cities 
to pas the cost of the construction and reconstruction of the local 
hi iohw: Ly system, or to increase the urban allocation under the present 
system so that the eg r cities of this country will receive a more 
grenerous share of the total available Federal highway fund than 
heretofore. pba mp: the percentage for urban projects will permit 
the larger cities to amortize the Cosi of projects, such as the one now 
under construction in Boston. Setting up an appropriation to be paid 
direct to the larger municipalities to pay for part of the cost of local 


~ 
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improvements will, as stated, afford direct relief to the owners of 
real estate. 

That is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. Donvrero. Mr. Hyland, you think then that the present formula 
has worked out pretty well? 

Mr. Hywtanp. I think it has worked out pretty well, but as I say, I do 
feel in one form or another we should get more money allocated to 
urban projects, with the tremendous costs involved. The highways we 
are undertaking in Boston cost in excess of $20 million a mile. 

Mr. Jones. You said $20 million a mile ¢ 

Mr. Hytanp. In excess of $20 million. 

Mr. Jones. How many miles do you have ¢ 

Mr. Hyztanp. About 4 or 5 miles. It is a $90 million project. 

Mr. Donvero. If you had one recommendation to make to this com- 
mittee as to what we could do to better conditions it would be that we 
allocate more money for the use of highways ? 

Mr. Hytanp. To urban highways? 

Mr. Donvero. To the building of highways. 

Mr. Hynanp. Yes, sir. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Donprro. And you would not advocate a radical change in the 
formula we are now working under ? 

Mr. Hyutanp. As I say, I do feel we ought to make some effort to 
give the urban highways gasoline taxpayer a little more of the money 
he pays, either by a direct contribution, because after all, we have a 
tremendous maintenance problem on our present streets. The real- 
estate owner pays taxes in the first instance and does not get a direct 
benefit on it. We do not expect it. We do not think all the money 
collected from the urban areas should be spent just for them. We 
would not have any to spend in the rest of the country if we did. 

If that is not practical then I think there should be an increased 
proportionate share allotted to it federally. Instead of 25 percent I 
think it should be increased to something in excess of that. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Grorer. Do you have any program going on in Boston to solve 
your parking problem ? 

Mr. Hytanp. Yes, sir. We have an offstreet parking program. We 
have several of these small cage garages erected there. One of them 
was erected at the cost of the city and the operation and management is 
undertaken by a concessionaire. We have another garage run by the 
contractor, and he pays the city a certain minimum fee for 40 years, at 
which time it will be owned by the city. 

Mr. Georcr. Do you have a special registration tax by the city of 
Boston ? 

Mr. Hytanp. No, sir. We have no special tax at all. It is all on 
real estate. 

Mr. Grorce. None on gasoline? 

Mr. Hyxtanp. No; or on the motorist. 

Mr. Georce. Nothing like a regular levy for street and alley funds? 

Mr. Hytanp. We have a bond issue every year of $2 million for the 
construction and reconstruction of streets. In addition to that we 
have a regular subsidiary appropriation and spend in excess of $4 
million on all local highways. In addition to that the State public 
works is constructing an overhead expressway through the city which 
is a local Federal project. 
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Mr. Grorcr. What is the property levy used for road purposes in 
the city of Boston ¢ 

Mr. Hyi inp. We do not have any property levy that Way. It 
comes about inthis way. A sl m1 lion « xpel liture in Boston increases 
the tax rate about 75 cents per thousand. So if we spend $400 million 
it increases the taxes about $3 per thousand to the property owner. 
Phat is what it amounts to. We do not have any direct taxation for 


} 


highway constructioi 


Mr. Grorce. Thank you. I 
Mr. Donprro. Are there any further questions from the left? ' 
(No response. ) ' 
Mr. 1 NDERO. Are there any questions from the right ¢ 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
Mr. * NoERO. Mr. Jones. 
Mr INES. On page 6 your statement says: ' 
I do feel. however, that it sh d change its thinking and encourage the con- 
struction of t highways, as the latter-referenced, in my opinion, would do 
solve the rural highway problems affecting the entire country. 
\re suggesting toll roads for rural areas / 
Mr. Hy AND. By rural areas I mean on the interstate highway SyS- 
tem, the same as we have the Merritt Parkway in Connecticut. 
Mr. Jones. In other words, you use rural as meaning anything 
that 
Mr. Hytanp. It goes through rural communities, but we consider 
it the majo} cities, ot course. I do not mean a secondary road. On 
the Federal highway primary system. 
Mr. GreorGe. I think he means the interstate. 
Mr. Hytanp. Not interstate. That is separate. But the toll high- 
ways would be on the primary highways. 
Mr. Grorce. It would not produce enough revenue to amortize it 
self. 
Mr. Hytanp. They do. The Maine Turnpike has been successful, 
as well as the Merritt 
Mr. Jones. When you say rural you don’t mean secondary roads? 
Mr. Hytanp. No, sir. They go through rural areas, but it is on 
the Federal primary system or some alternate of that. 


Mr. Grorce. I don’t think anybody in Boston would buy those 
bonds , 

Mr. Hytanp. No. Down there we are constructing toll highways 
from one end of the State to the other. It will certainly 20 through 
rural areas, but it is not a secondary road, but a main highway. 

Mr. Donprero. Are there any other ql uestions ¢ 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Hyland, you are critical of some items set up by 
this committee, 

Mr. Hyianp. I was not critical. I was careful of my language. I 
did not mean to be eritical. , 

Mr. Dempsey. But those items are not set up on the basis of popu- 
lation 

Mr. Hytanp. I understand. 

Mr. Dempsey. The forest roads are to get the trees out of the forest. 
The roads mn the national parks are for all the people, and we are not 
trying to run a self-sustaining project in a greme park. If we do 
there are a great many children who would be denied seeing the 
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parks. The Indian roads show about $6 million. To give you some 
an a of the size of the reservations, the city of Boston has 47 square 
miles. In my own State the Indian lands would cover about 30,000 
square miles. That is just the Indian lands. To get roads over this 
area 1s pretty expe nsive. 

Mr. Hytanp. There is a happy medium and I think it balances out. 
I think we should get more money to urban areas. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think so too and I have introduced a bill to that 


effect. But these other things are quite essential. 


Mr. Hywanp. I understand that. 

Mr. Dempsey. We would not get very much if we do it just by pop- 
ulation. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Hyland. 

Mr. Gunlock, of Chicago, who inadvertently left out some figures 
that he would lke to insert, will be afforded this opportunity to do 
that. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF V. E. GUNLOCK, COMMISSIONER OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Gunuock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have some figures which may be of interest to you. I tabulated 
the amount of bond issues that have been approved by the voters of 
Chicago for transportation. I say “transportation” advisedly, because 
I have included one subw: ay in this. I would like toe xplain that this 
subway is to be built in conjunction with our new Congress Street 
superhighway. If we did not include this subway the estimates show 
that the Congress Street superhighway would be only one-half big 
enough, and we just cannot make it much bigger and get prope 
access to it. We have four lanes in each direction now. So we are 
building a subway right in the middle of it. 

Since 1946 we have had $10 million worth of street-lighting bonds. 
8 million for bridge bonds, 857 million for superhighway bonds, and 
825 million for subway bonds, or a total of $110 million. ‘These bonds 
are a direct corporate levy on the real and personal property of Chi 
cago for transportation improvements. 

In addition to that we have $58 million of bonds for off street park- 
ing facilities, which are revenue bonds. We expect that they will be 
paid off by the revenue from the project, for a total of $168 million 
in bond issues for transportation Improvements since 1946, 

We also have proposed In our public works program an additional 
$13 million for street h@hts, $17 million additional for bridges, and 
825 million additional for subways, or a total of 855 million additional 
that we will need to carry out our present public works program. We 
do not know whether we will get that or not. Wedo not know whether 
the voters will approve it or not, but we hope that they will. 

Mr. Donprero. You are try ing to solve their problems. 

Mr. Gunwock. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much. We have one more witness, 
Mr. Raleigh Gamble, chief, division of expressways, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Gamble. 
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STATEMENT OF RALEIGH W. GAMBLE, DIRECTOR OF 
EXPRESSWAYS, CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


Mr. Gameve. Mr. Chairman, Mayor Zeidler asked me to express 
his regrets that he could not be here. He was at another meeting and 
may get here before these meet! 17s are over, 

Mr. Donpero. You may be seated, Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Gamer. I may indicate a little more breadth of vision by 
informing the committee I have been a citiz2n member for many years 
of an interim highway committee of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
which probably broadens my view a little further than just the city of 
Milwaukee. 

The governors’ conference has given much thought and publicity 
to the advantages of requesting the Federal Government to relinquish 
all taxing on motor fuel to the States. The loss of the tax basis of 
lesser units of government to higher units is not confined to the ques- 
tion of taxing motor fuels at Federal or State level. In the struggle 
to raise sufficient taxes to operate, cities find that their States take city- 
tux basis unto themselves, and States suffer the same treatment with 
respect to the Federal Government. 

Viewing the position of the governors conference as a purely aca- 
demic economic question, it appears to have sufficient merit to warrant 
thoroi ol) investigation Howse ver, if 11 is to be used as a means of 
curtailing the powel and activity ol the Bureau of Publie Roads, it 
then immediately challenges the value of the Bureau. Based on many 
years’ experience and working in conjunction with the Bureau as the 
representative of the orassroots, the speaker appreciates an opportu- 
nity to comment on this rel itionship. 

I have great admiration for the top echelon of the Bureau of Public 

Roads in Washington. Its basic concept of the nationwide highway 
needs is fundamentally sound, as is its place in the overall highway 
picture, The research and tec] nical service furnished by it cannot 
be duplicated by any other agency—public or private—and this service 
is of inestimable value to those engaged in highway development. 
Over the years of its activity it has directed the establishment of an 
integrated highway system covering the whole United States. It is 
not col ceivable that such a fully integrated system could have been 
developed without some central coordinating agency such as the 
Bureau. The States have found it necessary to establish State high- 
way commissions to coordinate t] e efferts of the lesser levels of gvovern- 
ment within the States in order that an integrated system could be 
{ thin a State. 
Che Bureau of Public Roads has been instrumental in coordinating 
the efforts of each of the States so as to integrate their activities in 
a national overall picture. I believe that the preservation of the 
Bure iu of Publie Roads and its activities overshadows the basic ques- 
tion of which level of government shall have the power to tax motor 
fuel. I am Op] osed to al y curt Lilment of the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

During the many years that the efforts of the Bureau of Public 
Roads were confined only to rural highways, the operating relation- 
ship with the various State hig] way commissions was adequate, but 
since the Bureau’s entry into urban street-development problems the 
rel itionship with local Voverinmel tal units has not been modified to 
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give them adequate representation. Municipal governments initiat- 
ing large street and expressway projects usually develop the plans for 
such projects and furnish finances far in excess of the minimum match- 
ing requirements for Federal aid. Local governments, with such a 
large stake in these improvements, become an important party to the 
overall endeavor. I recommend that the organizational relationships 
between the Bureau of Public Roads, the various State highway com- 
missions, and municipalities be reviewed in an endeavor to more fully 
recognize the local units’ interests in the tri-party projects. 


MOTOR FUEL TAXES TRUST FUND FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


The average motorist assumes that buying gasoline at a price which 
includes State and Federal tax, that this tax is being used for high- 
way purposes, and in this belief he accepts the tax without complaint. 
When such a motorist is advised that his tax money is being diverted 
from highways to other uses he becomes rebellious. Just as many 
States have been forced to segregate their motor-users’ taxes from 
other State funds to reserve them for highway use exc lusively, it seems 
axiomatic that the Federal Government should do the same. 

While there is some apprehension that such an amount of money can- 
not be properly administered for highway purposes, I do not believe 
that it furnishes a sound reason for not segregating those funds. 

I might say as an aside that I testified in the hearings before the 
1944 act was enacted, which is the beginning of urban aid on the part 

the Federal Government, and that committee 10 years ago was 
wrestling with the same problem you are now, of how much aid can be 
matched by the local units. 

If the Federal Government is taxing motor fuel at a rate which pee- 
duces more revenue than can be used for highway use, it is an indica- 
tion that the tax rate is too high and by reducing it to a level of needs, 
the States could increase their fuel tax to an amount equal to the redue- 
tion in the Federal tax which would raise additional revenue at State 
level to be used as matching money to match Federal aid, and the total 
amount raised by the motor-user tax would be applied to highway im- 
provements. An alternate method should such a trust fund grow to 
unreasonable proportions would be to increase the percentage of Fed- 
cral participation in highway development projects, and also increase 
the appropriations to the States. There seems to be little justification 
for not segregating these funds. 


INCREASE FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS 


The interstate highway system within the total national highway 
system is the backbone of the entire national system of streets and 
highways. Money spent on this system benefits more highw: Ly users 
than equal amounts spent on other highways with the exce ption of 
principal urban streets. While the civilian use of the interstate high 
way system justifies it being maintained at high standards, its impor- 
tance for military and also its use for defense production should not 
be overlooked. Its use in and near large centers of population takes on 
added importance as a means of evacuating the cities subject to bomb- 
ing. The Bureau of Public Roads has or can furnish you with esti- 
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nates of the cost of bringing this system up to tolerable standards, 
The nnpeepinann authorized in the Highw ay Act of 1952 is woefully 
ladequat e, and 1n my Sh it should be materially increased. 

As an indication of the publi acceptance of the basic idea of a Fed- 
eral interstate svstem. a bill is in hearing in Wisconsin Legislature 
establishing a similar system within the present State trunk highway 

vstem. \ means W ill have to be provided to give this St: we super- 
vystem preferential financial attention. Many of the State | lighways 
o be included in the proysion of this bill are on the Federal interstate 


ystem. Adequate appropriations at Federal level for the interstate 
ystel ee re legislative action now pending in Wiscon- 
provide a means of materially improving the interstate system 1n 


the State of Wise ‘consin. While I will not attempt to state any specific 
mount that should be appropriated, I wish to emphasize that a modest 
nerease is not sufficient, but the 1952 appropriation should be in- 


reased many times. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EXISTING HIGHWAYS TO MILITARY AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
REQUIREMENTS 


While civil-defense programs have developed in the critical cities, 
it is apparent that the local governments will have to finance their 
civil-defense structures without either State or Federal assistance. 
To properly prepare for strategic bombing, the costs are entirely out 
of proportion to the ability of the local units’ financial powers. 

I might say. to get back to the local situation, the Detroit-( ‘hicago- 


M lwaukee triangle is considered one ot the most likely points of 
bomb ng 11 the face of invasion so the city of Milw: aukee IS very 
conscious of that situation. 
This has led to many changes in the basic approach to the subject 
by the local units. The early thinking leaned towards construction of 
numerable bomb shelters. Such structures are very expensive and 
have no use whatsoever other than the primary use as shelters in time 
of bombing. Should such bombing not occur, the entire investment 
n these structures would be lost. An economic study of the situation 
has indicated the desirabil Cy of multipurpos se expenditures for civil 
defense. ‘The development of badly needed major highway arteries 
leading from the cities to rural areas are of nec essity for the normal 
life of the communities, and any additional highways would facili- 
tate the evacuation of these cities in time of e mergency. Such im- 
provements can be justified because of the normal use, but funds are 
ot available in most areas to accelerate this development as demanded 
ye 1 cle fense preparation. 
In the large vulnerable cities the logical solution is the building of 
adequate highways and expressway Ss. The coordination of the plan- 
ing of such improvements provides an opportunity for slum clear- 
nee, to reduce bombing fire hazards, and furnish expressw: iv rights- 
ot-w iv at the same time. Cleared expressway routes through a city 
provide firebreaks to help localize fires induced by bombing. The 
construction of expressways also encourages de ‘velopment along their 
routes which te nds to he Ip decentralize the popul: ition. 
[ do not care to go too far into Milwaukee except as it is typical 
of other e ities to give you the ; general bae koround. 
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MILWAUKEE PROBLEM 


Since the close of the war Milwaukee has been spending about $314 
million per year on a street construction program. This expenditure 
is inadequate. but it is about the maximum that the city can afford 
so that it will be of necessity a continuing expense indefinitely. Bonds 
in the amount of $8 million have been issued or authorized for the first 
unit of an expressway system. This will finance the expressway pro) 
ect through 1954, as an interim program pending long-term financial 
plans. ‘This amount is augmented by $114 million of Feder: al aid and 

lesser amount of State highway aid per year. ‘The present limita- 
tions on the availability of Federal aid sets the rate at which the ex- 
pressway system can be built, and should the city furnish no more 
than the required money to match available Federal aid, it would 
take 60 years to comp lete the project. The city is pre paring addi- 
tional financing, but it cannot appropriate at a rate sufficient to build 
the system within a reasonable term of years without additional Fed- 
eral and State assistance. Both the direct appropriation for street 
paving, and the bonds for expressways are secured by assessment on 
the prope rty of the ce ity, and there is a very definite limit to which 
the citizens can be subjected to to raise money for highway use. 

It is difficult for those versed in rural highway fin: ince to adjus t their 
thinking to the cost of urban highway deve lopme nts. In order to 
illustrate the magnitude of a munic ipal financial problem, the city of 
Milwaukee has started the construction of an expressway system of 
24 miles at an ultimate estimated cost of $182 million. Concurrently 
a bill is now before the Wisconsin Legislature providing for a IS4 
mile toll road, extending from the southeast to the northwest corner 
of the State, at an estimated cost equal to Milwaukee’s 24-mile system. 

Mr. Donpero. I notice that the 24 miles would average about $8 mil 
lion a mile. 

Mr. Gams.e. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. Would it cost that much if you extend it out into 
the rural sections of the State ? 

Mr. Gamsaie. That 24-mile system is within the city limits and it 
is within a highly builtup area. I might say that we are under way 
with the county trying to spread the tax base and spread the situation 
so as to take in the entire me tropolitan area. The suburban work and 
work outside the suburbs, at the county line, would be estimated at a 
much lower price—probably in the vicinity of 3 or 314 million dol 
lars. i 

Mr. Fatton. Would that mean in some places in the city it would 
cost more than $8 million a mile ? 

Mr. Gamer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. My recollection is that the gentleman from Boston 
said their cost was running $20 million a mile. 

Mr. Fanon. I understand that is true because in Los Angeles their 
new highways run $15 million to $20 million a mile. ; 

Mr. Gampie. When I speak of $7,500,000 a mile, that is an average 
over the entire area. It includes two bascule bridges, on navigable 
rivers, and a very expensive right-of-way which run considerably 
more per mile. 

I believe this furnishes a striking comparison of the cost of major 
urban and rural highway developments. It is well known that the 
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weakest links in the nationwide highway system are in and near the 
large centers of population, and it is these same urban roads that are 
carrying the large volumes of traflic. The financ ing of urban highway 
developments is entirely beyond the ability of the municipalities. If 
these badly needed improvements are to be rebuilt within a reason- 
able time, the Federal aid to urban areas will have to be materially 
increased. 

During the hearings prior to the passage of the Highway Act of 
1944 in which urban F¢ — aid was first appropriated, your com- 
mittee was apprehensive of the ability of the local governments to 
furnish the required matching money to match the Federal aid. I 
hear the same remarks when discussing the establishment of a trust 
fund to segregate highway revenues for highway use. Ten years of 
experience has indicated that the Federal-urban aid has been matched 
and that many urban programs have been curtailed for lack of aid. 
The Bureau of Public Roads will undoubtedly furnish you with data 
on the magnitude of the nationwide urban needs, and at this time I 
urge that appropriations for urban aid be raised in an amount com- 
mensurate with those needs. 

Mr. Donprero. I might say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
we have had a wide range of suggestions and opinio1 ns presented to 
this committee so far which range from a suggestion that we com- 
pletely withdraw from the gas tax field on the part of the Federal 
Government, to the suggestion that you made to this committee that 
the appropriation for 1952 be incre ased many times. 

I simply cite that to show the wide difference of opinion in regard 
to this subject. 

Mr. Gama te. I believe our Governor was one of the strongest advo- 
cates for the elimination of the Federal tax, but I cannot agree with 
him. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions from the left ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donvero. Any questions from the right? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gamble, do you find that the Bureau of Public 
Roads in your dealings with them are helpful and cooperative ? 

Mr. Gampbvie. Very much so. 

Mr. Faution. Do you ever find them particularly in a dictatorial 
attitude? 

Mr. Gamsie. No. Ihave mi ide one recommendation here of change, 
and I pion illustrate it in this way: As a child you have, no doubt, 


played the children’s game of gossip, piv ‘re you whisper to the person 
next to you and they go around the circle whispering to the next one, 
and so on. When they come back to you you i not recognize what 
you said in the first pla e. Well, we have so many offices and agencies 


to go through that it is very cumbersome. Assuming something will 
start at the Milwaukee ie level and go through the highway level 
and the Bureau and the highway offices, and it is improved on with 
comments, when it come ta k sometimes you do not recognize the 
question you asked in the first instance. It is due to the magnitude 
of a decentralized organization operating over the territory that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has to operate over. 

Mr. Fation. That can happen in the field, but their policy generally 
is to be helpful and cooperative. Is that not right? 
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Mr. Gamat. I do not know how we would get along without the 
engineering and research material that is coming out, and the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau. 

Mr. Georce. Do you yield, Mr. Fallon? 

Mr. Fauion. Yes. 

Mr. Grorcee. Is it your opinion that had the Congress been appor- 
tioning back all of the use tax collected to the various funds in the 
States, that we would not have this controversy between the governors’ 
conference and others that we now have? Is it not more or less a 
question of lack of money on all levels?) We have had a diversion 
of Federal funds going on for years when the need for highways has 
been tremendous, and they are striking back due to the fact that we 
have been diverting funds on the Federal level. 

Mr. Gamate. I think that overall you are correct. Referring back 
to the Highway Act of 1944, the law as passed, the appropriations were 
exactly half of what was in the bill in the first instance. I think every 
witness was quizzed on the ability of the local units to match the Fed- 
eral aid if it were appropriated in the amounts indicated in the bill. 
{ do not think they could have if you had appropriated all of the 
gasoline-tax money you had raised at that time; especially with the 
restrictions of the law and the administration of it. It took time for 
the local units to get accustomed to it and become geared to it. But I 
think the demand on the part of the local units has grown faster 
than it has been recognized by Congress. That has induced the 
governors’ conference and others to come in and complain. 

So when I say that should be increased, they can be matched 
much bigger quantities than is now being appropriated. 

Mr. Grorcr. The folks that live on the local level are so close to 
this problem of increasing traffic and hazards, and so forth, that they 
have to try to meet it with local aid. Had we been doing what we 
should have—and when I say “we” I mean the Congress and the ad- 
ministration—over a period of years, this problem would not be 
piled up on us now. 

Mr. Gamptr. I think you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. Now that we are faced with trying to do something I 
am satisfiied that by the time this study is over and this committee 
gets through, they are going to do now what we should have done a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Gamobuir. If I may illustrate the point, the State of Wisconsin, 
for example, in the e arly years after the Highway Act of 1944, had 

trouble getting the local units to pick up the F ederal urban aid in the 
amounts that were being appropriated. However, that is gone now 
and they are all crying for more. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions from the right ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gamble, I quite thoroughly agree with you on 
what you said of the Bureau of Public Roads. I find now, and I found 
when I was Governor of New Mexico, that the cooperation was the 
finest which we have had from any Federal agency. 

You suggest that the 1952 appropriation for road building is in- 
adequate. I agree with that too, but I do want to recall to you that 
the Budget Bureau submitted an estimate that they approved of $100 
million, which was a decrease of $100 million as compared to the 
previous 2 years. ‘This committee increased what the Bureau of the 
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Budget recommended from $400 million to $575 million. I think 
many of us felt that we wanted to go further than that. 

Phere was a question in our minds whether the Congress as a whole 
would go along with it, because, for example, they know more about 
the subjects oming up 1n their own committees than they do about 
the roads situation. But since then there has been introduced by the 
chairman of our committee a bill which increases it by $250 million 
more, and my Hirst bill, hay ne to do w ith the interstate roads in which 
vou are interested, increased it by nearly $200 million. lL think we 
are going along as rapidly as we can, but I sometimes question 
whether earmarking would be the best way to obtain the moneys we 


o the taxes on gasoline and diesel fuel oil 
und what not should gO into road building, but it should not be ear- 
jarked Just appropriate that amount for roads. If it falls off, 


till appropriate that amount because we need to make up for many 


I think To! road building 


vears Wher there were ho appropriations al all clue to emergencies, 
and in two instances of wars. They say that you need the materials 
for war purposes then, but they also apparently needed the money. 
We should have continued on with the appropriations and given them 
some chance after the emergency was over to catch up with the pro- 
eram, Which they neve do. 

I think rather than earmarking I would rather first appropriate 
about the amount of money collected from the funds we want 
earmarked. 

Mr. Gamapue. If this committee remains as highly conscientious as 
t has been I think we will be in safe hands. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I want to bring out the same point 
Brother Dempsey hasmade. Do you not think, Mr. Gamble, it would 
wise before we go into this idea of earmarking the money, or tying 

highway appropriation down to the revenue from gasoline and 
motor fuel, to consider the possibility that the time may come when 
we should have a highway program beyond that revenue in order to 
meet the needs of the country 4 lf we tie it down to this revenue we 
may find ourselves being handicapped in the future. 

Mr. Gambier. That might be amended, but most of our experiences 
through the States has been the diversion on the part of the States 
had to be stopped by legislative action; either constitutional amend- 
ment or legislation action. 

Mr. Smirn. It is well to remember that there is no assurance that 
we can always keep that Federal gasoline tax of 2 cents. If we tie 

» Federal-aid highw: Ly program to the gas tax that closely we may 
ie the Federal highway program. In fact, that is one of the 
fears the committee has now—that the efforts to take the tax away 
may destroy the Bureau of Public Roads in its program. 

Mr. Donprero. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Gamble, do you consider the present formula of 
apportioning the monev to be a proper formula ¢ 

Mr. Gamere. The urban funds, I think, are properly distributed on 
an urban population basis. I think that is the best measuring stick 
you could find for that purpose. The rural] funds, primary highway 
system—I can’t help but sympathize with the gentleman from New 
Mexico that you have Utah and New Mexico and Arizona as compared 
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to Connecticut and Massachusetts, where your problems are entirely 
different. I do not know that one item or one factor in any one 
formula can do justice to both of thos groups of State. You will 
probably, to treat them equitably, have to have a combination of more 
than one factor. 

Mr. Scupper. There is more than one factor involved in the formu! 
under which the money 1s apportioned at the present time. Have 


I I 
you any suggestion as to how that formula might be changed to do 


l 


l 


a better job and be more equitable to all the areas affected ¢ 

Mr. (FAMBLE. I am atraid I am not competent | do not know 
enough about the situation in all the States to give a competent al 

Mr. Donprero. Are there any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donprro. We thank you very much, Mr. Gamble, for your 
statement and for the information you have Given to the committee. 

[his is all the witnesses on the schedule today. I note on the 
schedule before me that for tomorrow the honorable mayor of Miami, 
Fla., is to be a witness, and Mr. Glenn Richards, superintendent of 
public works of Detroit, Mich., will be the second witness. 

I assume that the Subcommittee on Roads will meet at 10:30 o’clock. 

If there Is nothine further, the committee will stand adjoul ned unt | 
10:30 o'clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
10:30 a.m., the following day, Wednesday, April 29, 1953.) 

84172—53—pt. 1 10 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTrEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a. m., 
Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair is glad to recognize at this time the Congressman from 
Florida, Congressman Lantaff. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. Lantarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It isa pleasure to introduce to the committee this morning the mayor 
of the city of Miami, Fla., who is here to testify concerning the prob- 
lems of the municipalities as they pertain to public roads. Our mayor 
is chairman of the roads committee of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation and well versed in this subject. It is a sincere pleasure to 
present to the committee this morning the mayor of Miami, the Hon- 
orable Chelsie Senerchia. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Mayor, we are very happy to have you with us. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHELSIE SENERCHIA, MAYOR OF MIAMI, FLA. 


Mayor Senercnta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am appearing here 
this morning in my capacity as chairman of the highway committee 
of the American Munic ipal Association, an association representing 
nearly 12,000 cities in 43 States across the Nation. In order to save 
your valuable time time, I am submitting for the record the policy 
resolutions of our association on the subject of highways and roads, 
These resoluti« ns were democratically ari ived atas a result « f the de 
liberated considerations of the le: ading munic Ipt il officials at the largest 

gathering of those officials—the American Munic ipal Congress of the 
y et can Municipal Association, 

We understand that the purpose of these hearings is to examine 
the present Federal highway legcislation—to reappraise it and to test 
its worth. We commend this effort. We feel that such an appraisal 
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| yield great benefits to this committee and to the Congress. One 
of the things that s bound to she up is that despite the magnitude of 
the requirements on rural highwavs and local rural roads, it is the city 
‘ ive a or} ye egree of 11 adequacy and often the most 
Ostiyvy requiremn nts for modernization. For aw hile the recognized 
pri y of 1 | highway improvement for many years necessitated 
peal ttent to 1 I nendous task, the growth of urban 
e ree tions and » concentration of traffic in cities now makes 
vent d for highway lmMprovement occur mn the cities and 

metropolitan areas. 

Today, well over half of all traffic is on city streets and in the 
iD rbar fringes around cities. Despite this fact. it was not until 


[944 that cities were assured ot funds from the Federal Aad High 
way Act by the introduction in that act, for the first time, of spe- 
ically designated funds for use on urban streets. Prior to that time 


the long-established emphasis upon rural highway improvement con- 


J 


tinued, despite the shifting needs. Today the highway system in our 
cities and their environs constitute the most critical areas of highway 
tl insportat on. No objective stude) [ of the highway problem would 


deny this fact. City officials are gratified that the present Federal- 
Lid H Vv ay Act recognizes thi problem and that the present for- 
mula contains provision fou meeting it, at least partially. We would 
in that because more than half of the total 
street and highway tra in the United States moves on city streets, 
the consumption of gasoline by motor vhicles takes place predomi 
nantly on streets of incorporated municipalities. Thus, more than 


remind this committee ava 
ftic 


half of the Federal tax on gasoline is earned on city streets. Un- 
fortunately, it is also true that more than half of the wear and tear 
on streets and highways occurs within cities. Consequently, there 
should be returned for urban use the greatest proportion of highway 
revenue consistent with a well-balanced street and highway system. 

History teaches us that State highway policy gives more favorable 
consideration to rural highway problems than it does to city high- 
Wil) problems. In this connection, I would like to cite a specific 
nstance as it applies to our State of Florida, and in particular to the 
city of Miami in the county of Dade in which I reside. 

Dade County is composed of 26 municipalities, the largest of which 
is the city of Miami, and together forming one Greater Miami metro- 
politan area, The present population of Dade County is estimated 
at. 600,000, of which 300,000 is estimated to be the population of the 
principal city of Miami. The unincorporated areas are estimated to 
have a population of 50,000 with the balance of the population being 
distributed in the other 25 municipalities. 

Surveys indicate that 75 percent of the gasoline revenues accruing 
from Dade County is from the sale of gasoline within the corporate 
limits of the city of Miami. The same ratio applies to automobile 
tag revenue. 

A recent survey was made by the city of Miami for a 10-year period 
extending from 1940 throug! 


1950 covering gasoline sales, automo- 


bile tag revenue, and highway programs. It was interesting to note 
that this survey indicated that in this period approximately $47,- 
600,000 in gasoline taxes were paid into the State treasury from the 
city of Miami. Further, that approximately $20 million in automobile 
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tag revenue was paid into the State treasury from the city of Miami, 
for a grand total of 867,600,000, 

And yet, in that same period of time, a report issued by the Road 
Department of the State of Florida indicates that the ridiculous sum 
of approximately $9 million was expended for all forms of highway 
improvements in the entire county. However, the most significant 
and extraordinary part of this report 1s that of this amount, not 
one single Federal-aid highway traversing the city of Miami was 
improved and modernized to meet present-day tratlic requirements. 

It is also singular in the fact that during this same period of time, 
Federal aid and State highways in the unin orporated sections of the 
county have been widened, improved, constructed, and modernized 
leading up to the city limits. 

This situation Is one which we find Is typical 1) Many other states 
lt is a situation W hich requires that prot ective measures through proper 
legislation be taken wherein the municipalities can be assured of 
proper relief through Federal aid in modernizing Federal-aid hig 
Ways which traverse the cities. 

The legislation should include some provision which would make it 
mandatory upon the State governments to assign and earmark foi 
the municipalities an equitable amount of Federal-aid funds allocated 
to the State, such amount to be developed through a formula ba { 
either upon gasoline taxes collected by the State or upon populat on. 
In this manner, the municipalities will be assured of improvements 
in their highway systems. 

That this is true in other States is shown Dy the fact that in 194 
there were 28 States which distributed no motor vehicle revenues 
cities for local streets and the remaining’ States allocated only S51 
million out of $1.240 million of highway revenues to city governments, 
At the same time B2 States spent ho money on State | ghway extensions 
through cities, while the States which did make such outlays spent only 
$32 million out of a total State highway expenditure of over $1 billio 
This expenditure pattern is In sharp contrast to the large sums of 
State motor-vehicle revenues distributed to local uhits of government 
for rural roads. 

In your policy deliberations | would urge you to remember that 
motor-vehicle traffic is predominantly local, short-run traflie and that 
highway requirements therefore involve to a principal degree the pro 
vision of a satisfactory city transportation network. State highway 
systems and the Federal interstate highway system cannot be con 
sidered complete chains if they are constal tly Interrupted by Weak 
city links. 

Gentlemen, just o years agvo.,a Senate committee of the United States 


¢ 
i 


Congress asked this question : 


When one observes the countless impediments that embarrass the movement 
of 20th century traffic through 18th century streets—one wonders how long it 
will he before « omplete congestion will result 


Unless there is a Federal-Aid Highway Act, along much the same 
lines which how exist, and unless the Federal aid highway policies 
continue to recognize the problems of the cities and spe i fie ially pro 
vide funds to help cities meet those problems, then the answer to the 
Senate question asked a moment ago w ill be that complete congestion 
has arrived—now. 
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We in the cities have a tre mendous problem on our hands trying to 
handle the great volume of traffic that has come upon us. City street 
construction is always more expensive than rural construction, be- 

ause of the highway land acquisition costs, running up as high as $12 
milton a mile on some of our expressways in such cities as Los Angeles 
and Detroit. The cities cannot meet the cost of building new streets 
and expressways to handle present-day traffic problems without help. 
We urge you to consider the advisability of continuing Federal aid to 
city streets along a formula similar to that now contained in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act. 

We thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

I would like to add that the Federal Highway Act should be 
strengthened and revised so that the purposes of the 1944 act, which 
we believe are sound and good, are actually carried out. That is, that 
this assistance actually gets to the municipalities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. If you will remain seated, 
there may be some questions. We appreciate the splendid statement 
you have given, and the Chair would like to have just one question 
answered. 

At the governors’ conference the governors requested that the Fed- 
eral Government relinquish the tax on motor fuel in favor of the 
States. In other words, the Federal Government would get out of 
the gasoline-taxing field and return it to the States. Would you be in 
accord with that proposal, Mr. Mayor ? 

Mayor Spnercuia. Mr. Chairman, I would not be in accord with 
that proposal. 

Mr. McGrecor. ‘Thank you. I have one other question. The pro- 
posal of the governors’ conference is that the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Roads be curtailed. Would you be in accord with that state- 
ment ¢ 

Mayor Senercura. Mr. Chairman, I would not be in accord with 
that proposal. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions by the gentlemen of the committee? 

Mr. OaxMan. I think the mayor has introduced some very enlight- 
ening and interesting figures relative to the source of the automobile 
gas taxes. Offhand, you point out that over half of the tax source is 
in the cities. In other words, the mileage in the great cities of the 
country is equivalent to the entire balance of the country. Do you 
have any figures as to the number of fatalities in the cities, that is, 
on city streets and highways, as compared with the remainder of the 
country ¢ 

Mayor Senercuta. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have those figures 
at this moment. However, we would be very happy to secure them for 
you and have ~~ made available to the committee. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think, Mr. Chairman, that would be very interest- 
ing to see, in cecil r to show the amount of money collected, on the one 
hand, which you have already done, and at the same time to show the 
fatalities and the lack of s afety in the urban areas, compared to the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. McGrecor. If the witness can get it for us, without objection 
of the committee, it will be inserted at this point. 
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Mayor Senercuia. We will be delighted to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following table indicates the mileage death rate per 100 million vehicle 
miles in the period 1949 through 1951: 


r = 


Rural death , Urban death Rural death | Urban death] 
| rate Year rate rate Yeal rate 
| 13.6 1943 9.7 10.9 1918 3 
| 13.5 1944 9.6 10.2 1949 1.6 
} 13.6 1945 9.2 10.6 195 1. ¢ 
12.3 1946 7.3 10.5 1951 ‘ 
11.4 1947 6.0 


It can readily be seen that during the 9-year period the urban mileage death 
rate per 100 million vehicle-miles has been reduced by more than 50 percent, 
while the rural rate has been reduced by approximately 25 percent. The urban 
record is made even more outstanding when it is realized that well over 50 per 
cent of the total miles driven in the United States is inside city limits. 

Mr. Greorce. I would like to point out if it were not for the Mid 
western States there would not be any cities, because there would not 
be any need for them to exist. We, of course, purchase the commodi 
ties you manufacture, and, as far as I am personally concerned, I 
realize that the cities have not been staying on top of their job on 
highways, but neither have the States, even in the rural areas. I hope 
we can do a satisfactory job when we get through with these hearings 
for every unit of Government concerned. But we certainly cannot 
base it altogether on where the revenue is produced because, as I say, 
if it were not for us you would not exist. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions by the members of 
the committee ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If not, thank you very much for your statement, 
Mayor Senerchia. 

Mayor Senercuia. Thank you so much, Mr. McGregor, and thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair at this time would like to recognize one 
of our able members of the committee and colleagues, Congressman 
Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have the great pleasure to present to the committee a gentleman 
who really needs no introduction to most of the members of the com 
mittee because of the fine presentations he has made here in the past 
on behalf of the American Municipal Association. Mr. Glenn C. 
Richards, superintendent of public works in the city of Detroit, has 
frequently testified before this committee in the past in his capacity 
as a member of the highway committee of the American Muni ipal 
Association. He is a graduate professional registered engineer and 
has 30 years of highway engineering experience and construction 
experience, starting with the State Roads Department of Florida in 
1924, several years with the State Highway Department of Michigan, 
and for the last 14 years head of the Public Works Department of 
the city of Detroit, where he has done an outstanding job. 

I have the pleasure of presenting to you at this time Mr. Glenn C. 
Richards. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I heartily 
concur in the remarks of my distinguished colleague. I am happy 
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to sav that Mr. Richards is a constituent of mine. We started in the 
CIty wove ‘rmment of Detroit i HE back in January 1, 1940. Along 
with his man \ other activities, he is at prese nt coordinator of e xpress- 
ways in the construction of e Se ays in the city of Detroit. Dur- 
ng World Wai - TI he acted as coordin: itor and head of civil defense. 
As Mr. Machrowicz pointed out, he is a very distinguished engineer. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. The Chair is happy we have two dis 
{ neuished members ot this committee from Detroit. Mr. Richards, 


you are certainly In 200d company. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN C. RICHARDS, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, CITY OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Ricwarps. Mr. Chairman—thank you, Congressman Machro- 
wicz and Congressman ; Jakman—I am very happy to be here again to 


talk to you about this h igh way problem. You know we have been 
talking to you for many years, and the situation seems to be getting 
a little worse rather than better. | think we ought to olve a little 
thought to the solution of it. 

I would like to read my statement, if I may, at this time, because 
there are several points I want to emphasize, and I want to make 
sure that I do not miss any of them. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. You may proceed with your statement, 


Mr. Richards. 


\N ADEQUATE NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. Ricuarps. I would like to congratulate the chairman of this 
subcommittee and Its mel ibers for recognizing the urgency of a solu- 
tion to our natio1 al highway problem and scheduling these hearings. 
Phe topics for consideration certainly cover the subject thoroughly 
and should produce many good ideas as well as a great deal of factual 
nformation. The American Municipal reac lation has appeared 
before this committee many times and has always found the committee 
to be receptive to sound suggestions and progressive ideas 

‘Today we Tacea third milestone on the road of highway progress in 
this country. In 1912 Congress recognized its highway responsi- 
bility to the overall welfare of our country by establishing a Joint 
Congressional Roads Committee to study the part the Federal Gov- 
ernment should ny in the development of our highways. Funds 
were y propriate | sist States in meeting the needs of that day. 

ra n 1944, a recognized the changing needs, particu- 
larly the trend of increased highway use in urban areas, and set aside 
i port on of the year) appropriation to assist in meeting these needs. 

Today, we » facing a more critical period in our highw: ay build- 
ing than has ever existed in the past. We all recognize that the traffic 
on our highways and streets has far outdistanced our progress in 
alequately meeting the needs. We all recognize that we can no 
ionger continue to put off this job which isa joint responsibility of 
all levels of government. 

I understand these hearings are being held to get an expression of 
opinion from various highway interests which might be helpful to you 
in reaching conclusions as to the Federal Government’s responsibility 
in he lping to solve this prob lem. 
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Only through cooperative efforts on the part of all highway inter 
ests can We arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

It IS high time each ot us sincerely considered the overall] needs of 
the country and agreed upon a plan to meet these needs. 

It is high time we agreed as to the responsibility of financing high 
ways and streets by the various levels of government. 

It is high time we stopped talking about * Aid programs” and started 
facing up to our individual responsibilities. 

It is high time we, on all le vels ot vovernment, agreed upon a sound 
financing plan, based on physical studies rather than political expe 
cliences. 

We can no longer consider city streets, county, State, and Federal 
roads as individual problems. On ly by building a balanced adequate 
integrated national network of highw: avs can we meet the demands 
of today’s transportation needs. 

— we can hope to come to a sound solution, we must first jointly 
agree to a national master highway plan which will satisfactorily meet 
nt s needs today, in the city, through the country and across the 
Nation. 

We are all aware of the many obstacles standing in the Way of an 
“noreement by the various interests In arriving at such an approved 
plan. There has never hee h agreement bet ween either highway au 
thorities or highway users as to the needs, or to the financing method 
of meeting these needs. . 

The Buireau of Public Roads for many years has had a competenj 
staff studying the Nation’s highway needs. The Commissioner has 
available a great deal of factual information with which to prepare 
a master street and highway plan, as well as sound recommendations 
on etfectuating this plan. 

The American Municipal Association stands ready and willing to 
join with other national associations and work with the Commissioner 
and his staff in the preparation of such a master plan. 

During the past 2 years, a committee formed by the National High 
way Research Counc il, and sponsored by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and State, city, and county national highway associations, have been 
working together on a project for improved intergove1 oe a 
tionship. A staff working for this committee has assimilated : at 
deal of information and has prepared several reports. A final re aeael 
is nearly completed and should be reviewed by this committee and 
made a part ot the record of these hearings. 

I will point out a few of the highlights brought out in the study 
and in the several meetings the committee has had. 

l. A division of highway responsibility must be established and 

creed upon by all levels of government. 

Origin-destination studies to determine how and by whom our 
streets and highways are used should be undertaken in every State. 
From these studies, conclusions must be arrived at as to the portion 
of our national network of streets and highways that are the respon 
sibility of the city, county, State, and Federal Government. Much of 
this information is now available to the Bureau of Public Roads and 
can be used for a basis in determining the classification of Iighway 
responsibility. 
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Highway officials on all levels must recognize that only by 
working together as a team can we meet our national highway 
responsibility. d oa 

Too long have we failed to recognize that only by building an 
adequate integrated network of highways can we meet the ever grow- 
ing traffic needs. A good highway system between cities does not 
satisfy the highway user, as he must continually be tied up in city 
traflic jams. A cooperative understanding relations ship between the 
highway officials of the various levels of government can eliminate 
this weakness in our highway progr im. 

As an example of what can be done by good intergovernmental re- 
lat ionship, I would like to point out our experience in Michigan. 
Highway officials on all levels of government joined together with the 
highway user groups to make a highway needs study of the State. A 
report with legislative recommendation was pre pared and signed by 
all re presentatives. The legislation was propos sed to the Michigan 
State Legislature and passed in 1950. 

This legislation provided for a substantial increase in revenues, a 
fair distribution of these revenues based on needs, an accounting of the 
revenues by each level of government, and a classification of all high- 
Ways as to responsibility. Legislation also provides for joint par- 
ticipation by the State, county, and city in the construction of high- 
ways jointly used by city, county, and State automobile and truck 
owners. ‘Khe Detroit expressways p lan is one of these projec ts which 
is being planned, financed, and constructed jointly. The good relation- 
ship which has been built up in Michigan is outstanding, and is pos- 
sible in any State as well as the Nation as a whole. 

3. Highway officials must recognize that the highway users are our 
customers, and highways must be built to satisfactorily serve trucks 
as well as passenger cars and buses. 

Disagreement between the highway users and the highway build- 
ers for many years is one of the causes of delay in improving our 
highway system. A great deal of pressure has been exerted by high- 
way user groups to reduce highway taxes rather than increase them, 
even though they agree that we cannot build adequate highways to 
meet their needs without additional revenues. A more cooperative 
relationship between highway officials and user groups is needed if we 
are to eliminate the block now existing in accelerating our highway 
program. 

Highways now adequately constructed to meet the demand of heav- 
ier axle loads should be e ‘lassified as heavy truck routes, and loads up 
to their designed capacity permitted. New major highways should 
be designed and built to meet tomorrow’s needs, rather than vyes- 
terday’s. ’ 

While it is agreed that our present highways should not be over- 
loaded, economy dem: he that we make full use of our highways in 
accordance with their strength and condition. 

1. Before requesting additional highway taxes, a national needs 
and fiscal study should be made. 

A cooperative study by representatives of various highway interests 
as to the highway needs, and a plan to meet these needs, must be under- 
taken before additional taxes are requested. Many States have made 
such studies, but a clear, overall national picture has not as yet been 
arrived at. Highway interests are not in agreement as to the sphere 
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of Federal participation. There is, however, almost unanimity of 
opmion as to the desirability of eaeiaiind Federal participation on 
the interstate-highway system. 

Commissioner du Pont’s testimony covers this particular subject 
thoroughly, and I am sure that the cities will add wholehearted sup- 
port to his recommendation that the Federal Government concentrate 
their effort on the interstate-highway system. 


CONCLUSION 


Our road and street system, administered by the several units of 
government, must form an integrated pattern if they are to provide 
maximum transportation service. The ores sion of adequate highway 
facilities is a responsibility shared jointly by all governmental units. 
The highway problem will only be solved through cooperation and 
compromise on the part of authorities of all governmental juris- 
dictions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Richards. That was a 
splendid statement. I do not think that our two colleagues from 
Michigan overemphasize dl your ability to handle the problems you are 
testifying on here this morning. 

The Chair would like to ask you the same question as it has the other 
witnesses. You are probably familiar with the fact that the governors’ 
conference suggested that the Federal Government relinquish the tax 
on motor fuel in favor of the States. Are you in accord with that? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am very strongly opposed to it and I would like 
to give you my reasons, if I may. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We need a balanced and integrated system of high- 
ways in our poor States as well as in our rich States. The highway 
system, as we can all remember, was such that when we would drive 
from Michigan to Florida, when we got to Georgia we had mud. 
The Bureau of Public Roads with the Federal Government has done 
away with that situation in many States by setting up standards. But 
it is still pretty bad. 

As our highway traffic has increased, many States have been unable 
to meet financially the problem of widening their highways through 
their States, and they are unsafe. If you were to take the tax off at 
the Federal level and turn it back to the States you would find that in 
very progressive States they would add that 2-cent tax locally. How- 
ever, you would find many, many more, in my opinion, that would 
not add it. It would not be politically expedient to add that tax. 

We fought from 1929 to 1950 to get a cent and a half increase in 
Michigan. It was not easy. I would hate to think of going back and 
saying, “The Federal Government has taken off the 2-cent gas tax; 
put it on Michigan.” As badly as we need it, and we would stand to 
benefit in Mic higan, because as you know, we pay mut h more into the 
fund in Mic higan than we get out of it—but if we are going to have 
a good network of national highways I think the Bureau of Public 
Roads should stay in the picture even stronger than they have been. 
I think they should give stronger leadership. I think they ought to 
insist that the laws passed by this Congress be carried out through 
the States. 

The mayor of Miami just pointed out that even though your bill in 
1944 provided that funds ought to be set up for cities to carry the 
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highways through them, none of that money has been used in Florida, 
in Miami. That is not the fault of the law, but the fault of the use 
of the law within any part ular sere 

We do not have that problem in Michigan. We were down here in 
1944 and helped to get that provision put in, as you recall. We knew 
the law w as there and went bac] K lmme “ii ate ly, and our highway com- 
mission agreed to it and signed the agreements, and we did have the 
money made available by the highway commission to do that job; 
but many States do not have that. In many States the highway com- 
mission still spends the money outside of the cities, leaving bottle- 
ecks in our cities, which we all run across every time we go across the 
country. 

Mr. McGreoor. Thank you very much, et Richards, I think you 
have answered by second question already, but I want the record to 
how It. 

(nother proposal of the governors’ conference was that the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Public Roads be curtailed. Would you be 
favor of that? 

Mr. Rrenarps. I think it should be strengthened. I think they 


ought to be given more authority over the expenditure of these Fed- 
eral funds than they now have. I think too many of our highway 
commissions still think the job is for the cities, and the V build big, 


beautiful h ohw: ays which come into the cities from all directions, and 
when they get there they find these little narrow streets. That is an 
expensive job and unless we get Federal help and the Federal Govern- 
ment takes the responsibility of carrying those interstate highways 
which are important to the whole Nation and to the economy and to 
the ee se, and carmes them through the cities, we will have those 
bott lene ks. The Bureau of Publie Roads should @ive leadership to 
vetting rid of those bottlenecks, and they can do it. 

Mr. McGrea R. The Chair is happy to vield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Public Works Committee, who has certainly been 
a friend of the highway program. Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you. I am not a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads, except ex officio. I know, of course, that 
vou have devoted years of study to the question of public roads. 

There are 1 or 2 things in your statement that challenge my atten- 
tion. One is this: There has been too much disagreement between 
highway users and highway builders. You must be directing that 
challenge toward the States, because the States do the building of 
the highw ays and not the Federal Government. 

Where is the trouble between the State builders of the highways 
and the users of the highways? 

Mr. Ricrarps. I am directing that challenge not only to the States, 
but to the Federal Government, Congressman. 

Mr. Donpero. All the programs are worked out between the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway commissioners 
across the country. Isn’t that the way it is done? 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is true, but a good share of our highways, of 
course, in the |: m 20 years, and even more so in the last 10 years, that 
we have built. has heen done bee ‘ause Federal ap propriations have 
been made to share in the responsibility of getting these highways. 
You will rec all that the hi iohw: 1y-users groups come down here and 
ask that you reduce the tax, and reduce the appropriation to build 
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highways. The reason that they do, I believe, is because they are 
not satisfied—and I make this statement because I * ave talked to the 
preside nts of these national associations that have fought us on appro- 
priations—they are not satisfied with the way these appropriations 
are being spent. They are not being spent where the need is. 

I am sure that the Bureau of Publie Roads year after year has 
pointed out where the need is. Articles, pi ipe roe and magazines dur ing 
the past year have stressed the need. The biggest expenditure and 
the biggest need is in the urban areas. However, too often, as is 
pointed out by Mayor Senerchia, the money is not spent the way it 
is set up in the law to be spent. Therefore, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce testified here last year the it we should have less appro- 
priation, even though we were having an increased appropriation 
last year, but they wanted to go back, as I recall it, to $400 million. 

Mr. DonpeEro. The nh your answer to the question I asked you 1s that 
the Federal Government take a more aggressive stand in directing 
how the money should be spent in the States ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. I think if you took that stand based on the factual 
information of the needs that the Bureau of Public Roads ean furnish 
you, that we will then meet these needs. 

Mr. Donpero. I have one more question. We have been operating 
under a formula for many years as you know, in the distribution 
of funds among the several States. So much goes to this classification 
of highway, and so much to the other classification. If that formula 
is to be aes will you tell us, from your vast experience, how 
you think it should be changed in order to get a better and more 
adequate bake ay system in this country ¢ 

Mr. Rtcuirps. I made a statement here for the record. I think 
that local authorities and local government ought to meet local re 
sponsibilities; and that city streets and county roads are city and 
local responsibilities. The United States trunklines, which is a na- 
tional network carrying traffic all the way across our country, is 
national in scope both from an economy and defense st: indpoint. A 
major share of the responsibility is the Federal Government's. 

Your distribution formula of the present funds outside of the 
interstate highway funds does take care of many local ‘ensisaailbeiibies 
which, in my opinion, should be taken care of locally. We in the 
cities, I think, are ready and willing to meet that challenge of build- 
ing our own local streets if the Federal Government will meet their 
responsibility of putting additional funds into the interstate high- 
way system and having these funds distributed on the basis of need. 

As Commissioner Du Pont pointed out in his testimony, popula- 
tion is pretty well in indication of need. That is where your heavy 
trafic is. 

Mr. al Then you would not have any ome with the bill 
that our distinguished colleague, Governor Dempsey v of New Mexico, 
has introduced, to spend $250 million on interstate highways, or most 
of the money on interstate highways, or with the bill I introduced, 
to add another 4950 million to be spent under the formula, though 
the bill does not say so—now in force. You would not have any 
quarrel with either one of those bills‘ 

Mr. Ricwarps. I would certai nly have no qui irrel with doubli hye or 
trip ying the money to be spent on the interstate highw: ay system. I 
think that is where we ought to concentrate our mon eV, and not on the 
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obsolete formula which was set up in 1944. I think probably if that 
were revised a little that an increase in that apportionment would be 
desirable. But I think the biggest thing we ought to stress is the 
interstate highway system and that, I am sure, is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think it is a question of allocating to the 
States more money with which to build highways? Is that one of 
the prime things needed ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. And allocating them on the high 
ways where the need is. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreeor. Right in that trend of thought, what would you 
suggest for the States to do who are now having difficulty in matching 
Federal funds if we allocate more Federal funds to those respective 
States? I do not believe Michigan has had any difficulty in matching. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, we had difficulty. We sold bonds to match. 
We sold $80 million of bonds to match the funds. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is what I wanted to point out because I think 
you have handled your problem. The fact is that you assumed the 
local responsibility and handled it in order to match the Federal 
funds. Possibly some States are not assuming their responsibilities 
and some States just can’t raise the money. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I do not like to stress too much the responsibility 
of the Federal Government on this interstate highway system, but 
there has been proposed in the past that we on the local level do have 
a big responsibility on local roads and streets, feeder roads, and so 
forth. If you would appropriate a larger amount from the present 
highw: ay revenues and put it on the interstate highway system, and 
put it on a bigger share, say 75 percent—because I feel at least that is 
the responsibility that the Federal Government should take in the 
United States trucklines—those are national highways and are more 
important to the Nation as a whole than to the individual city or 
State; if you put it in several bills which have been proposed in the 
past that recommended the Federal Government pay 75 percent, then 
I think we on the local level could find enough local taxes to meet. our 
respo msibility to share in the building of these expensive highways, 
which shor ld be modern and safe. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am sure that you recognize there is just so much 
money in this a _ if we put 75 percent of all our Federal 
funds on the Inters highway system, then what system will we 
deduct that money fro 1 in order to cet that 75 percent ? 


Mr. Ricwarps. I think that I pointed out last time, and I think 


vou all agreed with me, that we do collect about $2 billion from high 
way revenues. I am sure the people who pay the gas tax and oil 
tax believe that that 70 ¢ back into highways. It isnot. We have 
never had anywher near even the amount of gas and oil tax. As has 
heen pointed out, and you know it as well I do, it will rut ‘bout 
$1 bi lio n this year, and you are only appropriating $575 million. Of 
that figure I think you recognize there will at be $500 million spent 
} f } 


cause too often urban States cannot match their rural money, and 


urban money. They do not have the 


T sav. vour fe a obsolete, Phat swhv vear atter ven 


th e has been mone oO} rn that has not een spent. That 
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why a few years ago we eliminated one full year of money appropria- 
tions. They said that you have not spent it. That is why the Presi- 
dent last year pointed out we could get by with $400 million—because 
we were not spending it. 

It is not that the need is not there. We can spend it if you set it up 
so it can be spent. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Richards, the Chair might make this observa- 
tion. You said the formula is obsolete. I note the cities want more 
money; the primary system wants more money; the farm-to-market 
roads want more mone y; and the interstate system wants more money. 
So evide ntly it is obsolete because ever yone th: it receives funds under 
the formula is objecting because the y are not getting more money. 

So, sometimes we think that m: Lybe the formula is all right because 
everyone—primary, cities, farm-to-market, and interstate—are all ob- 
jecting to it- they all want more. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Well, that is natural, of course. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think that is true. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is natural. Looking at it unbiasedly, and 
looking at it as meeting the needs of the country, I would be willing 
to stand on the recommendations of the Bureau of Public Roads, who 
are your national organization, and look at the overall picture. They 
are not biased toward cities, counties, or States, but look at the whole 
picture. I think as far as cities are concerned I am sure we are willing 
to stand by the studies they make as to how this formula should 
be revised. 

Mr. McGreoor. Mr. Richards, you made a very fine statement, and 
we are all aware of your ability and experience. 

At this point the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Richards, as a result of the very ingenious and yet sound finance- 
ing p lan developed by the great mayor of your city, you are in the 
unique position of having large sums of money av: ailable and on hand 
for the construction of these e xpressways, which you have not up to 
date been able to convert into safe, modern expressways. 

We have been able by borrowing against future revenues and issuing 
revenue bonds against them. to produce this fund. Have you been 
able to get sufficient materials to accelerate your highway program in 
Detroit in relationship to the availability of funds? It has always 
been in the past the other way around. All holdups were because 
of the lack of funds. 

Here is a new situation. You have $80 million in the bank and I 
wonder if you can get now the materials to accelerate the program. 

Mr. Ricuarps. In the past steel has been the bottleneck; but as of 
today in Michigan it is cement. Now. we make a lot of cem Ct in 
Michigan, and we ship a lot of cement out of Mi ivan. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I interrupt? Have they been allowed to use 
foreion steel ? 

Mr. Rrenarps. We | have never used it. I do not think there are 
an) objections. It has been offered to us a lot of times, but we have 
never used it. There are qi ute a few reaso} . L think. But we do 
have a shortage of cement and I think maybe the answer to that i 
down here in Wa hington. 
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The Peerless Cement Co., which manufactures cement in Detroit 
and at Port Huron, Mich., have been trying for 4 years to get a 
certificate of need to increase their facilities. I hade to quit our side- 
walk and street program last fall because there is no cement to carry 
it out, even though people were demanding sidewalks in the new 
districts, where new housing was going up, and new pavement. 

Right now we have had to curtail our expressway work because 
of cement shortages. I do not know what committee it is, but there 
is a committee of Congress down here that acts on requests to increase 
the facilities for cement. I think that this Committee on Publie 


Works is interested in highways and interested in bringing this point 
out that we have to have materials. There is no use having the money 


f we do not have the materials. 

lt would help the situation in many States, particularly in Michigan, 
by permitting additional facilities to be built. 

Mr. McGrecor. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Is tax amortization what he is talking about ? 

Mr. Ru HARDs. He said he would not be able to get a certificate. 
That might be part of it. But if it is a question of need, we main- 
tain that our work is curtailed right now because of the shortage in 
Detroit, and it has been for the past 4% years. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman, on that point, currently cement is 
more scarce than steel and it has been holding up our expressways. 

Mr. Ricuwarps. That is right. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Last summer | received a notice from Mr. Richards 
that nh sidewalk was hot conforming to the standards and ] had to 
put in 200 feet of new sidewalk. I had two contractors come to my 
home. One man said that he could not put it in for about a month 
because he didn’t have any cement; however, he hoped to get some the 
following month. I took the next fellow, who was a little higher, 
because he promised to have the cement the following week. Well, he 
was a month getting it in and when I told him he had not keep good 
faith he said it was beyond his control and that there was no cement 
available. 

We find that the whole building industry and the city street-im- 
provement program is all held up. I wonder if that is not important 
enough for this committee to ask the cement people to come 1n and tell 
us What their problems are. 

Mr. Grorce. Do your public-works programs in your State have to 
buy from cement manufacturers in the State of Michigan? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. 

Mir. Grorae. There are five cement manufacturers in my district 
and I think we can get you a few carloads. 

Mr. Ricuarps. As a matter of fact, many of the contractors, because 
they cannot get it in Michigan, are having it shipped to them from 
allover. Of course, the price is a lot more, and if we have the mate- 
rial right in the State of Michigan for the cement, we should not pay 
the extra rate. 

Mir. Scuerer. Do IT understand from your testimony that you feel 
the shortage of cement is due to some regulation or lack of regulation 
on the part of some agency of the Federal Government ¢ 


Mr. | Yes, ! 


» 
RicHARDS. 
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Mr. Scuerer. I think you have not elaborated as much as you could 
on that. 

Mr. Ricnarps. I think Mr. Walter Russell, president of the Peerless 
Cement Co., would be glad to appear before this committee and bring 
in factual information and proof of that. 

Mr. McGreoor. Speaking for the Chair, and I think it will be 
concurred in by the committee, we would be very happy to have any 
group come before the committee. We are anxious to learn facts. 
Of course, we will take it up with the Bureau of Public Roads because 
they should have definite knowledge of whether or not the highway 
program is being hindered. If this committee can be of service in 
seeing that grants are made for increasing production of a product 


which is necessary for the highway program, we will cooperate with 
Mr. Richards in every way possible. 
Mr. Ricwarps. Thank you. 


Mr. Sraurrer. Would you advocate taking the duty off of foreign 
cement in order to increase the supplies in this country ¢ 
Mr. Ricwarps. I take it we have plenty of cement in this country. 
It is just a question of where it is produced and as to the facilities 
producing it. We have the product right in our own State. It is just 
a question of having the facilities to make the cement. 
Mr. Staurrer. Then you would not advocate that 4 
Mr. Ricwarps. No. 
Mr. Greorce. Your State is one of the few States that directly elects 
your director of highways, is it not / 
Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 
Mr. Gerorce. He is directly responsible to the people and he is 
elected. 
Mr. Ricnarps. That is right. 
Mr. Grorce. Do you feel as though that is an excellent system ? 
Mr. Ricuarps. It works in Michigan. 
Mr. Grorcr. Do you have a program on in Detroit of off-street 
parking ¢ 
Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. We have an off-street parking authority. 
They are just getting their full steam up now. There has been quite 
a controversy as to whether off-street parking should be built by 
private enterprise or by cities. I think that building both is very 
desirable, and I think it is the competition that private industry needs 
to build the facilities which they are capable of providing. But we do 
have quite a program on in Detroit now where the city is acquiring 
property and building off-street parking structures, as is private 
industry. 

Mr. Greorar. Do you have a special tax in your city, or in Wayne 
( ounty, on gasoline or oil 7 

Mr. Ricuarps. There is no special tax in Michigan outside of the 
State tax. There is no city in Michigan that has a special tax, 

Mr. Grorce. Do you know if there are any of the Federal road 
systems we have now, that is, I mean farm-to-market, or State, or 
secondary, or primary systems, that are overfinanced ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That are overfinanced ¢ 

Mr. GrorGe. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. I think probably every road in the country, 
whether it is a farm-to-market road, or a city street, or an interstate 
higiway system, was built for vesterday and fell way behind. I do 
11 
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not know of any highway that is overbuilt. I say we have a need all 
over. Our whole system has a need for financing and has need for 
improvements to modernize and meet the traffic demands of today. 

How this need should be met and where the responsibility should 
be placed, whether on the county, or the city government, or the Fed- 
eral Government, is something I think a fiscal study should be made 
of to see who should meet the responsibility on the various types of 
highways. 

Mr. Grorce. I think the gentleman made a very fair statement and 
I want to compliment him. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Richards, you indicated in the earlier part of 
your testimony that you felt the present formula for the distribution 
of Federal funds was archaic. Would you be willing in the next 30 
days to let us have a memorandum as to the changes you think ought 
to be made in that formula ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you think some more flexibility to that for- 
mula would be more helpful 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am sure that is the answer. A good example is if 
you look through the Bureau of Public Roads statistics showing how 
much urban money is spent and how much rural money is spent you 
will find that in rural States they don’t match their urban money 
and in urban States they don’t match their rural money. To me that 
would indicate something is wrong with the formula. That has been 
going on for years. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In other words, is it not true that the formula 
may be perfectly all right, but you must have some give and take and 
some fle xibility ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right—some flexibility. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In order to meet the requirements of the different 
types of States. We have some rural States and some urban States. 
Mr. Ricnarps. I think that that is part of the answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have not heard too much of the testimony, but my 
reaction to the testimony is that all of the representatives of large 
municipalities have said practically the same thing Mr. Richards said 
with reference to the formula. 

Mr. Grorce. Our committee a year ago, when we passed this new 
enabling legislation, wrote a provision into the act when it went out 
of this committee and it passed the House, that the States could trans- 
fer as much as 25 percent of the funds from one fund to the other. 
We left it up to the various State highway departments and the gov- 
ernors to do that, so they would have some flexibility. Unfortunately, 
the Senate did not concur in that and struck it out. Would that help 
some on the State level ? 


Mr. Ricuarps. If it is spelled out how that could be transferred, it 
might work, but I think the reason you did not get too much support 
from some of the people testifying was that there was too much 
suspicion that the State highway departments would take advantage 
of these 25 percent and take it away from the counties if they could, 
and use it on State trunklines. The State highway commission in 
every State, as you know, is the one who determines how the money 
will be spent. 
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As I stated, I think there ought to be instructions and a better 
spelling out in the formula on how this money should be spent in the 

State. 

Mr. Grorce. You want us to earmark whatever we do? 

Mr. Ricuarps. At least there should be a guide instead of letting 
what happens in Miami happen. That is, although the money has 
been appropriated since 1944 to meet the problem in Miami, or help 
meet ‘t, no money has been used of Federal funds. 

In Detroit we are working out all right, but there are many cities 
just like Miami. 

; Mr. Grorcr. You vote directly on your highway director, or what- 
ever you call him. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is true. 

Mr. McGrecor. Does the gentleman from Alabama have any ques- 

s tions ? 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Demprsry. Mr. Richards, I appreciate very much the statement 
you made, probably because I so wholeheartedly agree with your 
philosophy in connection with this. You raised the point of addi- 
tional funds for interstate roads. We have some bills before this 
committee providing for that. One is for $200 million and the Chair- 
man’s bill is for $250 million additional for interstate roads. Would 
you be in favor of that ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, very much. I would like to double it. 

Mr. Demrsry. I would too. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGregor. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. I think you have covered the field very well, 
Mr. Richards, but I would like to ask you one question. Because of 
the fine progress made in the expressways in the city of Detroit, wcll 
you tell this committee what type of financing was used in Detroit 
to build these expressw: Lys ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpvs. Yes. I think it has been publicized pretty 1 = 
but we found that we had to have eae term financing; that we would 
never build our expressways in cities with pay-as-you-go money ; and 
that the only way we coul 1 ever hope to build them in any re aeonabbe 
period was by long-term financing—bond finane Ing, 


. . Mr. ( JAKM AN, Will the centleman yield? 
Mr. Macrrowicz. Yes. 
Mr. OakMaNn,. Then would you first tell them about the basic formula 


between the city and State and the Bureau of Public Roads? I think 

° : that is basie. 
Mr. Ric HARDS, In 1944, when Congress set aside 25 _ percent of the 
appropriation to be used in urban areas, we immediately went back te 





the highway commissioner and asked him to sign an szrcement with 
us to start building expressways in Detroit. He sioned that avree- 
ment whereby the State highway commissioner pr up 2 percent, 
the city 12144 percent, and the county 1214 percent, v i DO percent, 
and Federal funds would put up the other 50 percent, according to law. 

We soon found, though, that on that basis we 1 ld be 25 years in 








building expressways that we needed 5 years ago. It give is about 
>10 million a year to build expressways on that hasis and » had 25 
miles to build. 














That is our first two legs of the ortant expressways 
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which run through up into Oakland County and take care of Oakland 


County, as well as the rest of the counties around the city of Detroit. 
M ivor Cobo sus ogested we ought to go into some type of long- term 


financing. So we had quite a few conferences with bond people and 
financing op Je. They finally agreed that a bond p edging future 
taxes, Su h as the oasol he tax, would be a eood bond. The bond 


people said. “If you will get your State to pass such a bill allowing 


te to have tax-obligating bonds, we will buy them.” We got the 
State legislature to pass the bill and sold $80 million of bonds at 2 
percent. All we do is pledge the future gas tax revenues. A very 
sm il] portion of them are ul ld noe the highways under this plan of 
aying for them as you ride on them. 

It is the same as most people build their homes. Highways lend 
themselves to long-term financing. We are going into toll roads on 
that pasis. . 

Mr. Macurowicz. On that question, would you _— giving us 
an expression ot your oO inion on the toll-road method o finance ing ¢ 


| 
Mr. Ricuarps. | would prefer toll roads to no roads; but I do not 
think toll roads are the answer. I think the Government should 
face up to its responsibility of building these highways with long- 
term financing. We can never build them on a pay as you go. There 
is never enough money to build these highways, Iam sure. We have 
to build them by long-term financing. 

However, I think it should be done by Government rather than 
authorities. You build them for about a quarter of the cost. In the 
first pl ice, On a tol] road, as you know. you ret ho Fed ral partic ipa 
tion and no State maintenance, and you pay twice as much for in 
terest. So on toll roads you pay a cent and a half a mile, which 
is what the toll roads are charging, especially the newer ones. If 
you get 15 miles on a gallon of gasoline you are paying the equivalent 
of 2214 cents tax to ride on these toll roads. Perhaps you are paying 4 
or 5 cents to the State to pay for free roads. You are paying a gas 
and oll tax to the Federal (sovernment ot another 2 cents. So ac- 
tually you are paying a very high price to ride on toll roads. 

As I said, if we in government representing the highway depart- 
ments cannot face up to oul responsibilities to build these highways 
how al d finance them the W L\ the V should be financed with lor o-term 
bond financing, then I guess toll roads are the only answer: but it is 
an expense to all of the pec ple rid ng them and using them. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask this question and I am asking 
it of you, Mr. Richards, as you are representing the American Munici- 


pal Association. You have told us you need money, which I think 
we all recognize. The question i oe here is the money coming from ? 
But what would you do in these arious municipalities if we gave 


you the money? Do you have a biniied of a construction program 
that you could use the money on that you are asking for? What is 
your blueprint of improvement in municipalities ? 

Mr. Ricnarps. I thought I had pointed out — clearly that I am 
gainst give-away programs. I think you have a -oblig ation in the 
Federal Government on certain highways in this count ) pay a 
large part of building those highways. They are the inte rstate high- 
wavs, and are needed vei \ badly for our defense and our national 
economy. ‘They are used to carry traffic all the way across the coun 
Those highways, 1) VY opinion, are your obligation x 
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not giving us anything, but just meeting your share of the obligation, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. M« GREG R. Then if we would allocate the difference bet ween 
the $550 million and the approximately $872 million, which is $822 
million, you would suggest that we put that money, all of it, on the 
interstate a. rather than put it into the primary, or urban, or 
farm-to-market, or secondary system? Is that right? 

Mr. RicHarps. ‘Abotdbaly. 

Mr. McGrecor. You oom | put it all on the interstate system ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, si 

Mr. McGrecor. Then: what would you do with the primary system 
in the cities that you have? 

Mr. Ricwarps. The same thine we are doing right now—building 
them ourselves. We have not used a penny of Federal funds since you 
appropirated it for anything except the interstate highway system in 
Detroit. We are doing that ourselves and it is our obligation, and we 
face up to it, and I think we should. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think you recognize, Mr. Richards, that there are 

lot of cities that are not as wealthy as the city of Detroit. I am 
wondering whether some of these other mayors would be able to 
handle the increased program, although we are very happy to get your 
views on it. That is what this hearing is for—to get your recom 
mendations 

Mr. Georcr. Under the basic law they cannot spend or appropriate 
any money to be spent off the Federal highway system. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We can use it on the State highway ssytem. In cities 
less than 5,000 they can use the secondary money in cities. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Ricwarps. But I think you would find if you canvassed the 
cities, Congressman, that there was very little of that money being 
spent on local streets. 

Mr. MeGreeor. I understand, but we do want your opinion on this 
question. In some of our States we have a load limitation in the spring 
because of our subgrade being soft, and heavy equipment tearing up 
our roads. Other States have it at a later date. Would you recom- 
mend Federal dictation to the States relative to load limits on trucks ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I ae like to point out that we have the largest 
limit in the country in Detroit. We allow 24,000 pounds per axle, 
Throughout ths bots the limit is 18,000 pounds. It is pretty stand- 
ard. The reason why we arrived at that conclusion was not because 
we wanted to be good to trucke Ts, but we made a study of our high 
ways and we find when a highway is built right and is drained right 
that it can carry heavier loads and it is better for the whole economy 
of our State if we allow them to carry 24,000 pounds, rather than 
18,000 pounds, or 13,000 pounds in the spring, which is the limit. 

I think, as I mentioned in my testimony, when a highway is built 
strong enough and the subgrade is good, we ought to allow the load 
that it is designed for and not limit our class A highways to the 
standards of a class C highway. 

I am not very popular in allowing 24,000 pounds in Detroit because 
they say, “Well, every place else in every other part of the State they 
only allow 18,000 pounds. Why can’t you conform with us?” I have 
proof to show we have no damage in our streets in Detroit either in 
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the spring or the rest of the year, while allowing 24,000 pounds per 
axle and 40,000 pounds on a dual axle. If it will stand it, we ought to 
allow it. 

I certainly would not want to ruin our highways by allowing heavy 
trucks to go on secondary highways. However, I do not think the 
Federal Government should interfere with it, but I think the States 
ought to recognize that. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are having some difficulty, as you probably 
know, on the interstate system by trucks from one State coming 
through the other State, where one State allows 18,000 pounds per 
axle and the other State allows 12,000 pounds, and so forth. Would 
you have any recommendations for that kind of a problem ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. I think we ought to build the standard up to 
meet at least 18,000 pounds across the system. I don’t think we ought 
to limit it to the weak link in the chain. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you are of the opinion that the majority of 
the taxpayers should pay for a road that would carry only a small 
percentage of the users? In other words, the trucks hauling 18,000 
pounds per axle are a small percent of the users of that road, and the 
rest of us should pay for that road so that that small percentage could 
drive their heavy equipment ? 

Mr. Ricuarns. If we are talking about transcontinental highways, 
or the interstate highway system, trucks are being built every day 
in Detroit to carry heavier and heavier loads. The heavier the loads 
we can carry, the cheaper it will be for all of us who are purchasing 
equipment. We ought to build these highways to take as big a load 
as is economically sound. And if we have a weak spot here and there, 
it seems to me that the Bureau of Public Roads ought to stress that 
the States bring that up to standard, so that we haven’t got to cut down 
the loads throughout the country. 

Mr. McGrecor. You say the trucks are being built to carry heavier 
and heavier loads. Then should we as a committee recommend that 

i heavier type and a greater type of roadway be built so that they 

can continue to carry that heavier and heavier truck the industry is 
producing; which certainly means a greater construction cost per mile 
a a greater traffic hazard ? 

Mr. Ricnarps. The little increase that is going to be necessary in 
the designs of your highways is very small. It is a question of drain- 
age more than anything else, as we found in the Maryland test. It 
is not a question of having 12- or 14-inch concrete roads. We have one 
street in Detroit that I would like to point out, Fourth Street, which 
carries the heaviest traffic of any street in the country. It carries the 
steel mill traffic. That street carries thirty-five to forty thousand 
pounds per axle. We stripped it off last year. It is 7 inches of con- 
crete with 3 inches of asphalt on the top. There are no signs of that 
having been damaged by the heavy loads. 

When you point out that you have to have a lot thicker roads and 
a lot more money for the roads to meet even 18,000 pounds per axle, 
I don’t think we are facing up to our job. But we ought to build 
the roads to meet the demand from an economy standpoint. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Richards, for how long have you been superin- 
tendent of public works of the city of Detroit ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Since 1941. 
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Mr. Jones. How long has it been since the chamber of commerce 
in the city of Detroit was attempting to vet all routings into the city 
of Detroit ? 

Mr. Ricnarps. The chamber of commerce attempt ing to get routings 
in the city of Detroit? 

Mr. Jones. That’s right. To get the movement of traffic into the 
city. 

Mr. Ricnarps. I don’t recall of our chamber of commerce ever 
taking such astand. Weare very happy to get the traflic to go around 
Detroit—that type of traffic. 

Mr. Jones. In 1941 you were trying to do that. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In most of the cities, and particularly the cities that I 
represent, back 10 years ago they were trying to get the highways 
through the center of town where the tr: adespeople could take ad- 
vantage of the tourist traffic. That was very unwise planning, was 
it not / 

Mr. ~ HARDs. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And asa result it has caused a congestion in almost every 
large ¢ ity in this country, because that through traflic is going through 
the center of town. Now we are looking for ways and means of 
financing bypasses. 

Going back to Mr. McGregor’s position, you say that the roads 
should be built for 24,000 or 26,000 pounds axle weight. What about 
the roads that the Federal Government has alre sady invested in where 
they cannot take those types of weights? Do you not think that they 
need some protection ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. They should be brought up to standards as fast 
as possible. We should not wait until we wear them out. We ought to 
drain them and put a surface on. 

Mr. Jones. You are a very practical man and you know that is not 
going to be done. If it is we would spend about 7 or 8 billion dollars 
a year to bring them all up to standard. 

So as a practical proposition do you not think it would be wise to 
protect what we have already invested in these roads? It is easy 
to deal with an “if.” 

Mr. Ricuarps. Of course, I take the constructive approach that we 
ought to do the right thing, and the right thing is build the weak 
links up to the strong links. It is not so expensive. It is a question 
of draining that parm and putting a recap on it. The Maryland 
test, which is the only thing we have to prove one way or another 
what heavy loads do to pavements, in my opinion if it had had a 
little better drainage and a little better roof on it—instead of just 
concrete, if it had an asphalt top on it—you would not have anywhere 
near the results you had in the Maryland test. 

I walked every step of that and I know what happened there. I 
think if we face up to it and build them up to higher standards as soon 
as possible we are doing a constructive job instead of letting a few weak 
links hold us up. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think this committee has, or certainly it has 
not in the past, relished any idea that they want to try to police 
the Federal highway system with respect to weights, or other police 
powers, because they feel as though that is a matter belonging to 
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the States. However, it seems to me that the States should have uni 
form weight limitations 

Mr. Doxprero. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. McGirecor. Mr. Dondero. 

Mir. Donprro. This may not be closely related to the financial end 
of the roadbuilding. Have you ever given any study to the subject 
of adopting a uniform system ot safety and direction signals for 
the highways of this country 4 

Mr. Ricuarps. Of course, there are several national associations 
that have ben striving toward that end, and there have been some 
very fine recommendations that have come out for national standards. 
Phey are belng adopted In many states. 

| think we are making progress along that line, Congressman. We 
are not making progress fast enough, but the President’s Highway 
Satety Conference has given a great deal ot thought to that. The 
National Traftic Safety Foundation has been workine on it. There 

ive been a good m iny stud es made an | recommendations 

i do not know whether you can write it into the law or not, but 
t| roug! the Saf ty Asst clation we have been trying to vet the States 


to adopt standards. 


I 
I 
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Mr. Donpero. I know of cases where a tourist has gone from one 
State to another and, not being familiar with the safety signals 


] 


that State, has violated the rule and has gotten into trou ble. ‘| hat is 
the reason To! the question whether or not this committee can do some- 
thing about It. 

Mir. Recuarps. It would certainly be well to have the recommenda 

on of this committee to the Bureau of Pubhe Roads that such stand 
ards b recommended. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman, there is another point as to the thick- 
ness of the concrete and the capacity of the roads that carry particular 


weights. It seems to me that these transcontinental highways that 
» have in mind, one of their purposes is for national defense. I think 
there should be a study made in conjunction with the military. I 


know in our tow) and there are probably other cities like it—we turn 
out a vast amount of mater - of war, such as tanks, and so forth. 
You see these things rumbli out of the city 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. I do not know udar Peter are exceeding the allotted capacity 
of the highways or not. | thin k that is something we should not 
overlook. 

Mr. McGrecoor. I might say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan that we have gone into the subject in this committee, and 
we expect to call the military authorities in at some future date and 
go into it very carefully at that time. 

Mr. OaKkMan. That is splendid. 

Phe other thing I want to clarify is that Detroit is no more affluent 
financially, and is in no different position than the great majority 
of the great cities of America. Where you have the greatest concen- 
tration of population you have the greatest needs for services and 
community facilities for the people. That increases in direct ratio, as 
a matter of fact. When you become a great city you must suppl) 
universities at the municipal level; you must have playgrounds, Sswim- 
ming pools, zoological gardens, museums, and many other things. 

ee ax rate in the ¢ ity of Detroit is $40 a thousand, approximate ly, 
or a 4 percent capital tax. We have a net tax-supported debt of ap- 
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proximately $200 million. Only a few years ago it was almost $300 
million. 

I did not want to leave the false impression that the city of Detroit 
was In such an affluent position that we did not need to get any of our 
federally collected gasoline tax dollars back in the local community. 

Mr. George. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

Mr. McGrercor. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. Is it not more or less true that the grade and subgrade 
carry the load, and not the surface that is on the road ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Grorce. What I am getting at is, if we are going to build 
concrete highways that are on improperly drained surfaces we would 
have to build them a foot or 18 inches thick if they were to carry the 
load. However, the geology of this country from State to State varies 
tremendously also in the annual rainfall and the freezing and thawing 
that takes place. If we were arbitrarily to set up some figure of 
weight that could possibly go transcontinental in this country it might 
be proper for your State, and in certain sections of mine it would be 
entire ly improper, due to climatic conditions and materials we have 
available loc ally that we would have to build the roads. So I think 
our State governments can properly do that job possibly better than 
we can do it, due to their more thorough knowledge of the local 
situation. I do not see how we can set up a yardstick that will apply 
nationally. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is what I suggest: That is be done at the ae 
level, but that the Bureau of Public Roads advise every State that ca 
meet standards that they ought to meet them as soon as possib m4 
because it is not too hard to drain the subgrade of any type of soil. 
We believe in Michigan we have the worst conditions you will find 
aly pl: ce, If it can be done in Michigan I am sure it can be done in 
almost any State, if we want to go out and do the job right. 

Mr. MoGreeor. It is 12 o'clock and I will say, Mr. Richards, on 
behalf of the committee we certainly appreciate your taking the time 
and to come down here to give us your views. You made an excellent 
witness. 

The meeting will be adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock, when we will have a representative of an Alabama munici- 
pality, Mr. Broadway, president of the City Council of Huntsville, 
Ala. I understand also Mr. Clark, mayor of Indianapolis, will be 
here, and we have one witness from today whom we were not able 
to get to, and probably we can get to him tomorrow. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressmen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m., the following day, Thursday, April 30, 1953.) 


Poticy STATEMENT ON HiGHways, PRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAI 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Resolved, That the following policy on highways, traffic, and parking be the 
expressed opinion of the American Municipal Association. 

Motor-vehicle traffic in and around cities threatens to choke the economic 
life of these areas and make them undesirable as places for homes and business. 
The terminals for highway traffic—passenger cars, trucks, and buses—are in 
the cities. The same urban centers are the hubs of State, county, and Federal 
highway systems. Accordingly, traffic density is high in urban areas so that 
now more than half of the vehicle mileage is on urban streets. These streets, 
highways, and expressways within the cities and incorporated areas cost several 
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times as much per mile as rural roads. The urban areas of the United States 
are not receiving their fair share of the motor-vehicle revenues in spite of the 
heavy traftic loads and the needs for expressways and relief arteries. To help 
solve the problems of highways, traffic, and parking, the American Municipal 
Association adopts this statement of policy and action. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Che United States Bureau of Public Roads is commended for the steps it has 


ken to develop and promote an integrated national system of highways and 
for its cooperation in spirit and in fact with State and municipal officials, 

rhe nee f urban areas were first recognized in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1944 Che recently adopted Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950 was further 
improved by permitting use of Federal funds to pay 50 percent of the cost of 
acquisition of land for Federal-aid highways in cities and by a new provision 
permitting cities to expedite their highway programs by selling bonds payable 


> State and Federal aid. But the changes in purchasing power 
‘ I aid under the 1950 act far less valuable than it was under 
the 1944 law There is need for amendments to the existing Federal Highway 
Act, which will be considered again in 1952. AMA should join with other inter 
ests such as County National Highway Organization, State highway officials, 


American Road Builders Association, and the American Public Works Associa- 





tion for the promotion of proper amendments to the highway act. 
\ far greater proportion of the highway-users taxes collected should be allo- 
cated to the Federal-aid highway fund and a substantial part of the addition 


should be spent on urban highways and access or arterial streets in cities. Only 
25 percent of the fund under the 1950 act may be spent exclusively in urban 


areas The States may spend in urban areas part of the 45 percent alloted to 
primary roads \ consideration of urban needs warrants the use of a sub 
stantial portion of the Federal aid primary road fund in the highly urbanized 
States with the percentage varying according to the proportion of urban to 
rural highway use. Such a flexible policy will be more equitable for both urban 
and ru States Bottlenecks on the Federal-aid systems within cities should 


receive renews and concerted attention from Federal, State, and local highway 





Ss AT RELATIONS 
Municipalities are largely dependent on the States for highway funds, highway 
planning, and traffic laws. The need for greater understanding between State 
and local officials therefore is apparent. Without being critical of the excellent 


spirit of cooperation now existing in many States, the following steps are recom 


mended in State-local highway relations: 





1. There should be a more equitable distribution of highway-user revenues on 


fy 


the basis of road use. Although in some States large sums are distributed to be 
used in cities, in most States an equitable distribution will require that substan 
tial increases be provided for municipal streets and highways. The extremes are 
illustrated by Florida, which neither distributes nor uses any motor-user rev- 
ennes in cities although it collected $70,491,000 in 1949, while California collected 
§232,908,000 in 1949 and used in cities $55,400,000. 

Those who use the roads and those whose activities require extra heavy 
construction should pay their share of highway costs. Since motor-user rev- 
enues are traditionally dedicated to highway and traffic use, it should be true 
that those who use the roads should pay for them. The State distribution of 
motor-user revenues plus any special local motor-user taxes should provide 
enough money for major local streets carrying heavy traffic loads so that ad 
valorem or special assessment taxes on property will be required only for purely 
residential streets. 

5. Highway user taxes with such Federal funds as may be available, should 
be sufficient to construct and maintain truck lanes and primary roads and streets 
wherever they may be located 

1. The weight and length of motortrucks should be controlled by State law 
and State police to protect the highways from disintegration and the other 
motorists from injury. Motortrucks which habitually and knowingly carry great 
excess weight should be impounded and their owners’ licenses rescinded. 

5. The highway agency in each State should classify road systems and estab- 
lish standards for systems. The traffic permitted on each highway should be 
governed by the quality and character of the highway and its adaptability to 
particular uses. Laws should be uniform throughout the State and throughout 


“ 
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the country for the same conditions, and these uniform laws should be known 
and publicized. 

6. ‘lhe State highway system including the urban links should constitute a 
well integrated long range plan for the entire State. 

7. Where urban highway problems are most acute they must be attacked on 
a statewide and metropolitan area basis by joint committees or joint consulta- 
tion of State and local governments. 

8. State laws should exempt municipal motor vehicles from all State gasoline 
taxes just as they are now exempt from Federal gasoline taxes. Where State 
and county vehicles are exempt from motor vehicle registration fees, municipali 
ties should enjoy the same exemptions. 

9. Special technical assistance should be available to smaller communities 
from the highway agency in each State. 

10. The State governments pass most of the legislation for traffic safety and 
traffic regulation. Therefore, the States themselves must take uniform and 
aggressive measures for enforcement of the State laws and regulations. The 
States should take all necessary steps within their jurisdictions for greater 
safety, such as the issuing of drivers’ licenses, the inspection of motor vehicles, 
and the provision of standards of traffic regulations in nonurban areas, 


LOCAL ACTION 


1. The first duty of each municipality is to know its own street and highway 
needs and their relation to the State highway plan. 

2. Coordinated and unified action of all local governments is necessary to work 
out the urban highway problems within a State. The initiative should come 
from the municipalities who should unite in planning and in obtaining neces 
sary legislation 

3. Municipalities are fully justified in requesting the State governments to con- 
struct and maintain the State and Federal highways within municipal limits on 
the same basis as outside municipalities. There is no justifiable distinction be- 
tween parts of State highways within and without incorporated places. 

t+, Wherever practical, municipalities should adopt the Uniform Traffic Ordi 
nance of the President’s Highway Safety Conference. The action program of 
the President’s Highway Safety Conference should be adopted as widely as 
possible. Variations may necessarily be made within a State to make the law 
conform to State statutes and court decisions. To the greatest extent possible 
there should be complete national uniformity in traffic laws, traffic signals, and 
traffic enforcement. 

5. There is no substitute for adequate enforcement of traffic laws and regula- 
tions. Intelligently drawn traffic laws, impartially enforced by law-enforce- 
ment authorities and courts, wihout favoritism, are essential to the lives and 
safety of people as well as the rapid movement of traffic. 

6. The streets of an incorporated place as well as rural highways are intended 
to serve for the movement of traffic and not for parking places. Urban streets 
have lost their full usefullness as traffic arteries, and the investment in them is 
lost, because the streets built at high cost are substitutes for garages. Municié 
palities must encourage the building of off-street parking lots and garages. 
Where private enterprise does not provide adequate parking areas essential te 
the continuance of economic activity, then the municipality is justified in cuon- 
structing and operating parking facilities, or cooperating with private enter- 
prise. 

7. Municipalities should establish a workable organization and have proper 
management of the traffic enforcement division in the police department and 
should coordinate with it its traffic engineering division. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ACTION 


Within each State there should be an overall highway plan for the State 
including the federally aided highways, the primary State highway system, 
secondary State highway system, the State and county roads within cities, and 
the purely local roads in all jurisdictions. In any given governmental unit such 
as a city or county, there ought to be joint planning and joint study of the highway 
needs of that area. In any jurisdiction, incorporated place, county or State, all 
streets or highways should be considered as part of a single integrated highway 
plan. This implies the need for joint planning at different levels of government, 
such as joint planning of federally aided highways in cities by Federal, State, 
and local officials; of State highways within cities by State, city, and perhaps 
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county highway officials. Such steps are necessary for integration of the street 
and highway system of the country 

2 The Federal, State, and local governments acting jointly in the areas where 
they have jurisdiction should determine what kind of a street and highway 
SV ste m is wanted and for what purpose it is being constructed. 

Where countywide highway taxes are levied within municipalities, or road 
bonds issued to be paid from countywide taxes, a proportionate part of these 
property taxes and bond proceeds levied by the counties should be used in 
municipalities 

4. If Federal aid is to be continued for secondary roads and streets, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the American Municipal Association that 
secondary roads and streets inside municipalities be eligible for Federal aid 
ne proportion that Federal aid is available for the roads and streets 
in rural areas; therefore, the cities be given the same treatment as the rural areas. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1) Whereas Federal aid is available to carry county roads into and through 
cities of less than 5,000 in population ; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the American Municipal Association that the present 
law should be expanded to improve county roads through all incorporated 
mut Ipalities Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Munic pal Association recommends to the United 
States Congress that the present law governing the availability of secondary 
road funds be expanded and amended so as to grant discretionary powers to 
county road officials to utilize secondary Federal-aid highway funds to improve 
county roads through all incorporated municipalities regardless of population 
(2) Whereas it is the policy of the United States Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Public Roads to penalize States that divert highway-user revenue to 
purposes other than highway improvement; and 

Whereas more and more States are seeing the sensibleness and wisdom of 
placing in their laws and constitutions prohibitions against the diversion of 
highway-user revenues; and 

Whereas in principle this is a logi¢al and reasonable development : Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal Association recommends that the Con- 
gress adopt a policy that would call for the prohibition on the use of Federal 
funds which are collected from highway users for use on any other project or 
for any other purpose other than meeting the overwhelming needs of our presently 
nadequate highway system: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be made available to the members of 
the appropriate congressional committees 

3) Whereas the highway problem is one of responsibility between the govern- 
ing bodies of the Federal, State, county, and municipal officials; and 

Whereas highway policies and needs can best be decided by the cooperation 
and united action on the part of these various levels of government: Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal Association invite the participation 
in a national coordinating highway committee concerned with highway needs 
of representatives of the American Association of State Highway Officials and 
the National Association of County Officials; and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee be authorized to made adequate studies and 
perform research in this field and to make the results of such study and research 
known to the Congress and the Natior 

(4) Whereas it has been determined that in some States there is an apparent 
misunderstanding of the word “urban” in its application under the Federal 
Highway Act; and 

Whereas it has also been determined that in many instances Federal-aid urban 
highways are being improved only to the corporate limits of a municipality : Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal Association undertake immediate and 
comprehensive conferences with the United States Bureau of Public Roads with 
a view toward establishing and defining the definition of the word “urban” as 
used in the Federal-Aid Highway Act so as to assure that the future and present 
funds appropriated by Congress for use in urban areas be spent in incorporated 
municipalities otherwise eligible under the act. In addition, the American 
Municipal Association desires to stress to the Bureau of Public Roads the abso- 
lute and unvarying necessity to see that the intent of the act regarding the funds 
for urban use is carried out 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 

ComMirree ON Pusiic Works, SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 

Harry McGregor (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again for further consideration of the resolution 
passed by the Roads Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee 
relative to the study of highway problems. a ith the consent of the 
committee, I would a to have inserted at the end of yesterday’s 
testimony a statement by the American aakde ipal Association. If 
there are no objections, it will be inserted. 

The Chair is very glad to recognize one of our capable colleagues 
from the great State = Indiana, Congressman Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure for me to have 
a chance to introduce as yo first witness this morning our very youth- 
ful and vi mayor from the city of Indianapolis, a distinguished 
Worl | Wa * TI veteran, who h: as C limbed re ipidly to successive ly more 
Important edishatatreatioa and judicial responsibilities, until now he 
holds the office of mayor of Indianapolis. He is an unusually young 
man to have that responsibility in a city of over 400,000. 

Indianapolis, comprising my district except for and important 
agricultural area in the county outside, our mayor’s testimony is a 
very important matter, as far as Tam concerned. It is a real pleasure 
to introduce to the members of the committee Mayor Alex M. Clark, 
of Indianapolis. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Brownson. Mayor Clark, we are 
very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX M. CLARK, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mayor Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have our permission to be seated, if vou want tor 

Mayor Crark. Thank you, sir. Lassume that all of us lemer 
have aco py o f this prep ared statement. 

(The pl ‘epared statement of Mayor Clark is as fo!lows:) 

A STATEMENT By AIEx. M. CLARK, MAYor oF INDIANA s, IND 

The city of Indianapolis is a highly industrialized community of 
approximately 427,000 inhabitants. Because of its location at the 
crossroads of America, Indianapolis is intensely awa f the tre 
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mendous problems concerning highways and vehicular traffic 
generally. 

Our city is virtually crisscrossed with highways, both Federal and 
state. They enter and leave Indianapolis from every direction. The 

sult of this heavy concentration of highways is a continous flow 
of vehicular traffic inte and out of the city. 

The ste pp d up de fe nse P rrodu ction program with the resultant in- 
crease in population, and the prox umity of two major military estab- 
lishments at Camp Atterbury and Fort Benjamin Harrision with the 
new Army Finance Center to employ 6,000 persons, have imposed a 
tremendous strain on our highways and streets. The normal rate of 
deterioration has been accelerated by this increased burden. These 
treets must be rebuilt and repaired, 

nder the pre sent prov isions of the Federal Aid Highway Act, such 
funds can only be used for highway construction. Thus, although 
Indianapo lis paid more than 10 percent of the estimated $22,725,849 
received by the Federal Government from its fuel tax levied in In- 
diana, the c ity received no funds back to aid its taxpayers in its street 
construction and repair program. 

In view of the further fact that only 15 percent of our State high- 
way and street funds are allocated to the cities and towns on the basis 
of popul: ition ratio, it is apparent that the cities need urgent aid and 
assistance. It is strongly recommended that the provisions of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act be broadened to facilitate aid to these dis- 
tressed and harrassed areas. 

During the fiscal year 1951-52, when the State of Indiana sent $22,- 
725.849 to the Federal Government from the fuel-tax levy, Indiana 
received Federal highway grants amounting to $5,440,761. These 
grants were based on a national formula. The Federal tax proceeds 
are intermingled with the general Federal revenues. It is our opin- 
ion that the a tax levy should be earmarked specifically to finance 
the program of Federal-aid to highways. The entire program 1s 

tally import: unt both from the st: indpoint of utility and convenience 
and { for its contribution to national defense. Certainly, some of the 
myriad services furnished and performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment could be abolished or curtailed to the extent that additional funds 
would be available and deposited in a trust fund for highway and 
related purposes. 

It is felt that the activities of the Federal Bureau of Roads be 
greatly limited for economy reasons, since the policy of both the 
State of Indiana and that of the city of Indian: ipolis is that the work 
on highways and streets can be done more economically and efficiently 
at a local level and it will also tend to cut down on bureaucratic 

spe ndi ng’. 

The State of Indiana has a partially completed circumferential or 
belt highway which, it is envisioned, will completels encompass the 


city of Indianapolis. The benefits of such a highway obviously would 
be limitless. Moreover, we are interested in having an inner band to 
t in alleviating traflic congestion in our city. It would greatly 
facilitate the flow of motor carriers en route to tl heir termini and 
vol ld n rease the safe use of city streets for cular and pedestrian 
raflice However, thi project has not been completed solely because of 
k of State funds. The failure of the State of Indiana to complete 


} 


wh a vitally needed project merely serves to point up the urgent 
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necessity to broaden the base of the Federal-Aid Highway Act to 
include aid to cities. We feel that, by placing Federal funds in trust 
for the State to be specifically earm: aa for the use of the highways, 
either within or without the cities, the State of Indiana will thereby 
be given financial relief and then the cities within the State of Indiana 
ean be direct beneficiaries, not only of this relief from the trust fund 
but also by an increase in amount received from the State highway 
fund. 
In summation, we wish to recommend the following proposals: 

That Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited in a trust fund and be 

ically earmarked for highway purposes, either within or without 





spec 
cities. 

That the activities of the Bureau of Federal Roads be limited to 
the handling and direction of the funds placed in trust and to coordi- 
nating defense activities with regard to Federal highways. 

I should like to add this in connection with it, so that we can have a 
clarification of perhaps a point that has been arising since this com- 
mittee began to meet. 

On the second page, in the first paragraph down, beginning with— 

It is felt that the activities of the Federal Bureau of Roads be greatly limited 
for economy reasons, since the policy of both the State of Indiana and that of 
the city of Indianapolis is that the work on highways and streets can be done 


more economically and efficiently at a local level and it will tend to cut down on 


bureaucratic spending. 

Then over on page 3,in which we say: 

In summation, we wish to recommend the following proposals. 

And then going over to proposal Z, We say : 

That the activities of the Bureau of Federal Roads be limited to the handling 
and direction of the funds placed in trust and to coordinating defense activities 
with regard to Federal highways. 

[ want to make this point clear there. Ido not want vou to int wl yee 
in any fashion the fact that we feel the Bureau of Roads should | 
abolished. I think it has a very definite and useful purpose. But one 
of the things th: at we bael IX in Indi: anapo lis, Ind.., are a little lee \ ab rut 
is this matter of collecting sums of money and sending them to W: - 
ington. ‘Then they come back to us, but on the w: Ly up and on the way 
back much of that money is diverted for other uses. We feel that that 
money should be specifically earmarked. 

There might be some thought, all right, the way to cut that out is 

abolish the Bureau of Public Roads. We do not feel that that 
ieee lhappen. I think they have a very worthwhile and necessary 
function. However, I think if you do send the money up there is a 
tendency to have too many people who are in an administrative ca- 
pacity, or work under the administrative heads, that are unnecessary. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield ? ' 

Mayor Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. On that point, do you think it would be Wise for the 
Federal Government to keep its tax structure with relation to excise 
taxes and the 2-cent gasoline tax it is collecting ? 

Mayor Criark. You are talking about the recommendation of the 
Governors’ Conference of whether or not the Federal Government 
should vield that and let it #o back to the States ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes 
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Mayor Crark. I definitely feel if you send it back to the States and 
ask them to raise the money that we will be in the situation whereby 
by virtue of some pressure in our State legislature we might never 
vet the 2 cents. I think the Federal Government should retain and 
keep the tax structure, but that it should be specifically earmarked 
for use of the highways. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. On that point, you mean the 2-cent Federal gaso 
line tax should be specifically earmarked ? 

Mayor Ciark. Yes, sir. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Brownson. You are not speaking of the excise tax ? 

Mavor CLark. No, sir. I mean the 2-cent gas tax. I feel the role 
of the Bureau of Public Roads is very important in that it should 
set certain standards for highways as to how thick they should be, 
or the engineering structure of the highways. Also, their tests for 
what kind of highways we should have for progress with the future 
development of our highways, and the direction of the highways, plus 
the fact that we are in more or less of a defense situation and they 
have to coordinate all of the highways, not only in the State of In 
diana but in our neighboring States of Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan. 
There has to be someone at the top to direct and coordinate this mat- 
ter of highways for defense purposes all over the country. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mayor Clark a question ? 

Mr. Brownson. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mayor, how do you feel about the weights of trucks / 
Should the Federal Government get into that and take some position 
on the weight limits? 

Mayor CiLark. Yes, sir. I think, because we do have a defense sit- 
uation, initially the Federal Government is going to have to set some 
standard. I don’t think you can abolish that. I think that should 
come under the Bureau of Public Roads. However, I know that is 
one of the most controversial issues we get into in our own State legis- 
lature year in and year out when they meet every other year. That 
is relative to what the load will be. Of course, in connection with 
the load we also get into the matter of how much tax they will pay 
for the privilege of operating on a State highway. 

But I think you have got to have some standard set. I know in our 
own city we have recently become involved in the matter of annexing 

adjacent area, I mean, in the fringe and the contiguous areas to 
the citv. We feela lot of our real-estate people developed those area 


lam not a engineer, but they put in streets in those developments 








that do not meet the standards for the city. Then we get this area in 
ind we are glad to get it on our tax rolls, but we are almost imme 

itely onfronted with the pre blem of going out and fixing up the 
roads so that we can have the proper kind of transportation on that 


Phe city can do it, naturally. We have set a standard for Indianap 


OLUS., SOTHATL Whel These peop 


le come into our zoning board and request 


ermission to be annexed, we have set up a standard that they must 
develop and improve their streets up to. There must be a standard 
met on those streets. That recent. It only follows that if we have 
problem with regard to interstate transportation possibly because 


»f defense measures, that somebody has to set a standard. 
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I think that is one of the functions that the Bureau of Public Roads 
must necessarily do. 

Mr. Brownson. How do you fare under Federal standards for high 
ways as they affect Indianapolis‘ Do you find the standards realistic 
or do you find them difficult ¢ 

Mayor Ciark. | will say this to you, Mr. Brownson: First of all, 
I am not too familiar with what their standards are. I think perhaps 
they are right. FE pointed out in this statement that in Indianapolis 
in the fourth paragraph of the first page—under the present provi 
sions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act such funds from the Federal 
Highway Act can only be used for highway construction. This is one 
of the big objections we have. I dare say you have heard this from 
everybody who testified here. Thus, although Indianapolis paid 
more than 10 percent of the estimated $22,725,849 received by the 
Federal Government from its fuel tax levied in Indiana, the city re 
ceived no funds back to aid its taxpayers 1n Its street construction and 
repair program. In other words, we are sort of a hybrid unit back 
here that is paying a lot of the freight and not getting much of the 
benefit. 

Mr. Brownson. Looking at the other side of that coin, Mayor Clark, 
how does Indianapolis fare under the State gas tax / 

Mayor ¢ LARK. We fee] we don't fare very well, | suppose that 1s 
not a new statement to this committee. I can give you the figures for 
1951 whieh affected us in 1952. As I remember it—and I am rathei 
certain I am not too far off—the State of Indiana received somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 865 million. The city of Indianapolis in 1952 
received SL.7O0.000 back for use on street Nuprovements, and so forth. 

Unfortunately—and I will have to say this in fairness to the State 
and to this committee—we are not too realistic in Indianapolis on some 
occasions, because we found out and tried to straighten it out, that we 
will pay the motorcycle policeman out of that gasoline tax because 
they are working on traflic and traflic safety. Thaf is under a broad 
and loose intel pretation of what vou could use that ensoline tax money 
for from the State, and they can be paid out of it. 

Personally | tried to take it all out of anythn og such as that and 


earmark it specifically for street and boulevard Wnprovements, You 
Cah Imagine what happened. We have a property tax assessment im 
Indianapolis inal it upped the levy. We vot more this vear im 1953 
than we would have gotten normally, but they still put some of it 
back in certain places to pay for these other functions of Government. 
Now let me say t] ss | al » Hoi blay 1e@ the State hee ause they have 
i problem ae the State of Indiana I have talked to the (Jover or 
about. this. They have a | roblem with regard to the maintenance ol 
our State h olways We feel this \ av: We wor kl lke some relief 
for our State by having this tax fund specifically earmarked for hig 


wavs and streets not only within the State, but also inside the eit 
and outside. There seems To be Lome contusit hi. 


mean on the highway ysiem ¢ 


Mr. GrorGe. You 

Mavor Crark. The highway system. 

Mr. Grorce. You do not mean the streets and alleys belong to the 
I ederal Government / 

Mayor CLark. We do not have too much argument on that. The 
highway system within or without the cities. Unfortunately some 
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m bring it up to the city and say, “Goodby. You take care of 
it [ don’t think that is too unfamiliar to you. 

But if we can get our States relief and have some of this money 
come back for necessary improvements, we feel in turn they can give 
ome relief to the municipalities within the State of Indiana. I think 
vou have fo start at the top 1n order to receive the benefits ol the bot- 
tol j You can’t start at the bottom. 

Mr. McQirecor. Has vour State of Indiana sufficient State funds 
to match the Federal funds they are entitled to? 

May or CLARK. Frankly, I could not Give vi ua definite answer on 
that, but I would say no—in all probalility they cannot. 

Mr. McGreeor. What good would it do for us to make arrange- 
give more Federal funds to your State if the State ot Indiana 
does not match the funds that are already available to it? You mean 
that we should increase the percentage of allocation by the Federal 
Government? For instance, instead of 50-50 matchine clause we 
would go to a 65-35 matching clause ¢ 

Mr. Jones. As I understood the mayor their chief complaint was 
not enough of this money was being returned compared to the amount 
of tax. Is that right? 

Mayor Crark. That is right. As I understand it, last year there 
was somewhere in the nelehborhood of S800 million, was it? 

Mr. McGrecor. $852 million gasoline, $14 million in diesel fuel. 

Mayor Crark. And actually when it got back to the States about 
$500 million of it got back. 

Tr. McGrecor. $575 million. 

Mayor Ciark. Roughly. 

Vell, | would just like to ask this committee and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads where did the difference between the $500 million and the 
SSO0 million go? 


ments to 


Mr. McGrecor. Of course, it goes into the general revenue fund. 

Mayor CiarKk. We object to that. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they are using gas-tax money for almost every- 
thing. But the question again arises that if we would give you the 
entire S8p2 million what assurance do we have, or what program would 
you recommend to the State of Indiana to be able to match the addi- 
tional Federal funds? Because under the existing basic law it is a 
50-50 matching program. 

Mayor CiarK. I think that it might be necessary to amend that pro- 
oram. I think that that might come—of course, as you noted from 
this we are in favor of the trust fund system. 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, you are not in favor of the diversion 
of gasoline money. 

Mayor CiarKk. That is right. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Do you have a nondiversion law in Indiana? 

Mayor Ciark. I am sorry to say we are in somewhat of the same 
position that you find occurring at the Federal level. It goes into 
the ceneral fir d. As l pointed out to you, we are having an educa- 
tional problem with our own people in the city of Indianapolis, who 
are diverting some of that $1,700, JOO) figure we got in 1952 for funds 
not specifically for the improvement of streets and highways in the 


city, and I think that is wrong. 
Mr. GreorGe, You are diverting it to the enforcement of traffic laws. 
\T - r 
I CLARK. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Groree. Which is not a bad diversion, but still should not be 
done. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mayor, as regards the State authorities of Indiana, 
rf there are any funds up here that your commissioner of roads does 
not get there is something mighty wrong, because he is one of the 
best highw: ay directors in the Un ited States. 

Mayor ¢ ‘LARK. Which one do you mean’ The new one or the old 
one ¢ 

Mr. Jones. The old one. You had Sam Hadden. 

Mayor Ciark. He left us 2 months ago. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mayor Cxiark. He is a very fine man. 

Mr. McGrecor. [I think you have some excellent recommendations 
and we apprec late your coming here, but we are some +6 at in the situ- 
ition that you find yourself in in Indiana. Some of us are opposing 
the diversion of gasoline funds. If you should op ove it in the State 
of Indiana maybe you can talk to your legislature in an effort to stop 
diverting eendas and mi aybe we can talk the Federal Government into 
discontinuing the diversion of funds here. 

I have one question I would like to ask. The governors’ conference 
proposed that the Federal Government relinquish the tax on motor 
fuel in favor of the St: ites. Would you favor that? 

Mavor CLark. No, s 

Mr. McGrecor. I mies one other question. The governors’ con- 
ference, in regard to the activities of the Bureau of Public Roads, pro- 
posed the Bureau of Public Roads be curtailed. Would you favor 
that # 

Mayor Cuark. I read that and I changed the word “curtailed” to 
what I thought was a less harsh word, “limit.” Then I found out 
even that was pretty harsh and they thought maybe I was for abolish- 
ing the Bureau. Iam not for abolishing. 

Let me say this: I put in bureaucratic spending and I found out that 
is a pretty terrible thing to say when you get up here. Let me say this: 
Maybe we can weed out and cull a little bit with the Bureau, but it 
still has a very definite function in "that it must direct and coordinate 
many of these activities within the States. Out in Indiana I think 
Congressman Brownson can tell you we try to be pretty careful. We 
know every State has a problem and I think that has to be coordinated, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads must do that, of necessity. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Brownson. I think I have one other point the mayor might like 
to develop. That point is how he feels the Federal highw: iy fund has 
been allocated insofar as cities are concerned. 

Mavor Cxiark. I think the big cities have come up on the short end 
of the deal as far as the allocation of funds is concerned. Most of 
our smaller cities in Indiana have been treated on a priority list and 
treated first when it comes to this matter of improvement. In the 
larger cities—and I do not suppose this is eee new to you 


gentlemen from other States—they said, “Well, it is a big city and you 
have a lot of money and ¢: an ts ake ¢: are of the nh le m yourself. : 

We in Indianapolis have been saying that for 25 years and here we 
are in a dilemma. We have grown rapidly. I said 427.000 people, 


hecause 7 did not want to give you a misquotation, but we checked with 
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the board of health on births and deaths and we found there were 
$40,000 in the per iod of 3 years since the last census. 

an *y say that the big cities can handle the problem themselves, but 
we cannot. The smaller cities have gotten most of the improvement, 
ved we now need a great deal of improvement in Indianapolis. 

I am thinking, Mr. Brownson, of how I hope we have successfully 
fought this battle of the Madison Street Underpass. Gentlemen, that 
is the stock and standard answer when you go to the State Highway 
Department. They say it is on the drawing board. That has been 
on the dr: awing board since I was in high school. I think. Even my 
OK “ friend, Mr. Hadden, had it on the drawing board, Mr. Jones. 
They tell me it is on there this year and they are going to get it done. 
: will wait and see, but those are multi-million-dollar projects, and 

» have to get them done in the larger cities. 

in Grorce. Is it your judgment that if we would expand the 
amount of Federal aid, let us say, to $300 million additional, which 
would be the diffe rence between what we are collecting and what we 
are now _ ating to the States, that the y could soon adjust and ex- 
pand their program so that they could absorb that additional con- 
struction il money satisfactorily if they had some assurance that 
we were go ing to do thi at over a period of years ¢ 

Mayor Crark. Yes, sir. I think they could. That is one of the 
things I have fought ‘a at great length. Our own city engineer, for 
example, said, “Mr. Mayor, if we could be assured of, let us say, $1 
million a year to be definitely spent on our streets in the city of In- 
dianapolis, in a period of 5 or 6 years with that kind of planning we 
could feel we have accomplished something.” I think it works in the 
State. 

Mr. Grorce. It takes time to plan and design streets and roads. 
Most States or most governmental units will only plan about so far 
into the future to meet existing revenues. I think we have to offer 
some assurance to the States and the municipalities. 

This program should be a continuing program, so that they can 
start planning for 2 or 3 years in the future, because what they draw 
today, by the time they buy right-of-way and get clearance for con- 
struction, is a year or two down the line. Most of them will not 
expal d their engineering setups so that they can get plans ready unless 
they know that this will continue and go on. 

Mayor Crark. Mr, George, let me say this: Unfortunately we do 

ot seem to plan far enough ahead on these things, and we have to 
have some assurance In order to do wood planning. To olive you a 
oncrete example and I have set it out somewhat in this statement- 

we have LH ghway 100 that has gone half Wat) around our city. If 
rh 


we had planned and could plan on the money, we cou!d put that hi 
wav the rest of the wav around the city. 
However, what you said is true, that we have to: acquire the right ot 


Way and be sure that we have the mon ey to comp lete the ‘ob. lt is 
amuch needed project. \s a matter of fact. v ve would like to have an 
nner band inside of that highw L\ for the city. We need the money 

ad hay to bank On it year 1 and year out in order to do that. 1 


agree with vou LOU percent on that. 
Mr. (iE ORG! It Is my judgement unless we offer Some assurance when 
we enact this new leg slation, that t will bea continuing program, that 
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the program might bog down in certain States and certain munic- 
ipalities. But if they do have an assurance we will have, let us say, 
£800 million in the Federal-aid program, or $1 billion, I think they 
will pretty quickly adjust themselves from an engineering standpoint 
to this type of program. 

Mayor Crark. I do think there is any question about it. I made 
the statement that we had changed some highway directors. Let me 
say this: That many of the plans that I talked about being on the 
drawing board that we are trying to put into effect in the city and in 
the State, we have inherited, and they are plans which have come from 
past administrations, regardless of politics, which people who like our 
city and State as much as all of us do have hoped and dreamed of for 
the future. 

I think that is strictly in accordance with the statement you made. 
We have to be assured of that In order to acc omplish those things. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any questions of the gentleman from Ala 
Dama ¢ 

Mr. JONI Ss. No que stions., 

Mr. MeGreeor. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Waits. Yes. I would like to ask you a question. In your 
statement, even though you modified it, it does indicate that you think 
there should be some restriction in the operation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. In which field do you want that restriction / 

Mayor Criark. Let me say this: | do not know too much about what 
their personnel problem is, or what their functions are. 

Mr. Warts. Assuming that the cost of the Bureau of Public Roads 
and I have been advised that these are the correct figures—amounts to 
2.6 percent of the money that they have, that is, not construction money, 
but the 50 percent that the Government puts up, and having dealt 
considerably with expenses of various bureaus of the Government, do 
vou feel that that is an unreasonable amount out of the Federal road 
fund for the operation of the entire Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mayor Crark. Let me say this: I do not feel that I would be quali 
fied to say it is unreasonable. I would say I think they can stand some 
pruning. 

Mr. Warts. In which field of their endeavor? 

Mayor Char. Probably on a lot of the structure of their admin 
istrative functions. I think it ought to be very carefully designated 
what their job is. I think I pointed out it is in the field of direction 
as to standards and to coordinate all highw: ays on the system through 
out the United States. But I dare say if you got up there, there are 

' lot of people who could be pruned out of the De partment, and you 
might be able to get it down to less spending than there is now. 

That probably goes back to the fact that we are kind of paying 

i local government quite a good deal. That may sound a little bit 
conkagiletGry. but I appreciate and understand that we are in some 
what of an emergency or defense situation now and probably i t will 
never be relieved in our time or my lifetime. Because of that we have 
to have somebody at the top to coordinate and set certain standards. 
But I do not think it ought to cost that much. 

Mr. Warts. The point I was making is if you had any definite 
information of any waste that was going on in the Bureau of Public 
Roads. If you do, we would like to have it. 
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Mayor Crark. I will say perhaps the only information I would have 
might be hearsay, and I could not put my finger on it. 1 think that 
1s the problem of this committee to find that out. 

Mr. Warts. That is right, and that is what we are trying to do. 
‘I hank you. 


Mr. McGrecor. The rentleman from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. Demrsry. I have cs it an of experience in and out of Con- 
vress with the pet — of the Bureau. They are career people. I 
have never found any waste in personnel in the Bureau of Public 
Roads. I think the function they are performing is one that is so 
essential to a comprehensive system of highways that without that 
Bureau and without the work they do we would be in rather a sad 


plight throughout the United States, because each State would build 


what the State itself needed and would forget probably adjoining 
states. 


The Bureau of Public Roads has no say in any money expended 
within the State except where they make a contribution, or where 


they give us back some of the money which is taken from us in taxa 
tion to do this job. The program for your State originates in you 
State highway department. It is simply sent on to the Bureau of 


Public Roads, first to district man then to Washin gton to get the 
program approved; and it is a rare thing when they suggest any 


‘ange. 

Ma LARK. May I say this, Mr. Dempsey: That isn’t altogether 
what our own State highway department tells us on occasions. Maybe 
they use that for subterfuge. I don’t know. Because there is an 


intermediate factor here. If we could have a State highway man 
here we could get to the bottom of it faster. 

Mr. Demesry. Four years ago the State highway department of 
New Mexico was under my supe eld yn as Governor, and sometimes 
they passed the buck around a little rather than assume the responsi 
bility with which they are charged. But I have not found, in dealing 
with the Bureau of Public Roads, that they are at all arbitrary when 
it comes to the programs sent in by the States. They make a repre- 
sentation as to standards. Maybe the lanes should be wider, or the 
bridges should be wider. I agree with all those things because the 
traflic is getting “wider” too. But I think if you will explore that 
— ition you will find that their interference, or what is called their 
interference, is simply constructive suggestions that have to do with 
the betterment of the roads of this country. 

Mayor Crark. I can go back and say this to you: We sometimes feel 
when we have recommendations made from the higher echelons 

Mr. Dempsey. But they are not higher echelons. 

Mayor Crark. As a matter of fact, we are down there and can see 
what the job is and perhaps can do it better ourselves. 

Mr. Dempsey. They do not do it. You doit. The only thing they 
have to do with is competitive public bidding. They do not do any 
construction at all. 

Mayor Ciark. I understand that. 

Mr. Demrsry. They study your program and may make suggestions 
to your highway department. They may agree or disagree. But I 
do not find any disagreement at all with them. In the State of New 
Mexico they have set up 1 engineer and 2 clerks, I think itis. That is 
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for the whole State of New Mexico, the fourth largest State in this 
Union; and there is a terrific mileage of roads in the State. 

Mayor Ciark. May Lask the gentleman this: Where does the differ- 
ence between the $500 million and the $800 million go? We know 
some of it drips off up in that general fund. We have one of those in 
Indianapolis too. 

Mr. Dremps! Z. Where does the difference bet weeh the SSO) million 
over the $500 million go? 

Mayor Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. It goes to the general fund of the United States 
(;overnment. 

Mayor Crarkx. How much of that is used for the Bureau of Public 
Roads ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Very little of it. It is used for roads probably in for 
elgn governments, and not for our Government. I think we are spend 
ing more money abroad than we are at home. 

Mayor Crark. I know that. 

Mr. Demrsry. That is what I object to. 

Mayor Crark. That gets intoa matter of foreign policy. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you we should have two or three hundred 
million dollars more a year. I disagree with what we are doing now 
because we are killing about 38,000 people a year on the highways. 
That is 110 people a day, and that should stop. The insurance pre- 
miums on cars have gone up $1,800,000,000 in the past 6 years, because 
of the accidents we are having, and these accidents are due to bad roads, 
largely. 

Mr. Scupper. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. McGregor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Michigan, 
the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Donvero. I havea question. I read your statement and I notice 
your problem in Indianapolis is that the main highways crisscross 
your city sy wear out your main streets. Would you favor bypasses / 

Mayor Crark. Yes, sir. I mentioned a moment ago that we have a 
half-way foes around the city. We would certainly welcome the 
funds to complete that bypass. As this gentleman, Mr. George, men 
tioned a moment ago, if we could plan so that the State highway 
departments could be assured of money in the future years of 1954, 
1955, and so on, we could get that job done. 

Mr. Donprro. It comes back to one thing: More money for the 
States and for the municipalities. 

May I say to you that what Governor Dempsey stated to you was 
exactly the re lationship between the Bureau of Public Roads and you 
State organization. The Bureau of Public Roads only spends money 
allotted to it by the Congress, and that is distributed among the 48 
States. The Bureau does not spend any money, outside of a small 
amount, for administration. The rest goes to the States. 

Mayor Crark. 2.7 percent. We do not spend that much for ad- 
ministration in Indianapolis. I think it can be pared. 

Mr. Donvero. Perhaps we ought to look into that. 

Mr. Scupper. Just to clarify the colloquy that went on between 
Governor Dempsey and yourself as regards the money, you under- 
stand that the gas tax is not earmarked for highway purposes. The 
gas tax levied by the Federal Government was never earmarked for a 
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specific purpose, but went into the genera] fund. I am in thorough 
igreement that every dollar collected in gas tax should be applied to 
construction and maintenance of highways. You should put your 
house in order in Indiana by earmarking gas tax for highway pur- 
poses because when you complain about not having enough money 
to match you should follow the lead of other States who are using 
their gas tax for money for highway construction. 

Mayor Ciark. May I say to you I brough that point out myself, 
that it is going to take somewhat of an educational program to make 
those people ane rstand that they are going to have to be realistic in 
their approach as well as for us to come up here and ask you to be 
ee istic. I think they will get that education if you give us the re- 
lief ; t the top and be realistic and say, “We will specifically earmark 
it.” Then it centnestiuns, “They have been fair with us up here. 
ind by George, we have got to be fair and put this money where it 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman \ ield ? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. I think we would be in a much better position with 
the National Government if we stopped diversion first before we re 
juested that diversion be stopped on the local level. 

Mayor ¢ LARK. We cannot do it 

Mr. Grorere. It seems to me we are in a very awkward situation 
when we have the diversion of between $300 million and $400 million 
with the tremendous road problems we have in the United States, 
for us to ask any State to stop a minor amount of diversion within 
the State. If vy “an our own skirts then I think we can move in. 

I want to make one further observation in regard to the Bureau 

Public Roads. I think they have done a very necessary work in 
etting up this original plan program. There have been, I know, 
considerable differences of opinion between some State highway 
groups and the Bureau of Public Roads, but I think most of those 
differences have been due to the human frailties that normally appear 
in most individuals. 

No doubt some changes will need to be made with some liberaliza- 
tion of instructions and authority, but I still think they are doing, 

s far as the overall picture is concerned, a very necessary work, and 
think most State highway departments will agree with that in the 
final analysis. Some things a to be corrected out in the States and 
divisions and in the district offices. 

Mayor Criark. I was amazed, gentlemen, when I found out the dif- 
ference in the amount of money that was sent here as a matter of 
Federal gasoline tax money and the amount that was actually re- 
turned. I think it is rather shocking when you think about it. If 
that money had been expended as you gentlemen pointed out, or 
planned, we might have a little better highways over the United 
States today. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mayor Clark, I have one observation or question. 
One of the functions of the Bureau of ses lic Roads is to conduct a 
very elaborate research laboratory here in Washington. They un- 
doubtedly duplicate a lot of the pain that is carried on by the 
different States. Would your remarks with reference to cutting down 
the functions of the Bureau of Public Roads apply to their research 
on construction? I am not referring to coordinating the research of 
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the different States, or coordinatin oa the hi ohw: av system, and all of 
that. But actually they are duplicating the work that undoubtedly 
is being done in your own State laboratory and my own State 
laboratory. ; 

Would that be one of the functions that vou think micht be 
curtailed 4 

Mayor CLark. I most specifically do, sir. As a matter of fact, we 
found out we had a rather extensive research laboratory in the city, 
which we have practically cut down and abolished. We are duplicat ne 
work that is unnecessary, We do not have to have it and we have cut 
it down. We find we ean get —_— rt opinions and we normally ask for 


them. They give it to us, and here we are maintaining a rather expel 
sive department that we had little need for. I will agree with you. 

I think if there 1 duplicat ion, that is one of the functions of this 
committee—to see that it is abolished. 


Mr. Neat. Mr. Chairman. I conceive that plan to have worked. 
particularly through the Midwest, in the areas where we have approxi 
mately the same climatic conditions. However, if you were absolutely 

» do away wit h your research laboratories in some of these ol her areas 
where climatic conditions. and elevat lon, and weather conditions, and 
aterials for road buildi ne. and all those things, come into considera 
tion, anaes you would have to cc pend “ vood bit on local research 
would you not ¢ 

Mayor Ciark. | would say probably you have. I am not an expert 
engineer on that, but it varies. 

Mr. NEAI If it is not done by the States in those areas then it could 
be done here in Washineton. 

There is another question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman 
Assuming that the total of all receipts from gasoline tax in the country 
were designated entirely, or earmarked for road construction, what is 
the approximate amount you raise 

Mr. Me (FREGOR. That approximate amount of tax collected on AsO 
line was $852 million and on fuel $14 million. Last year we allocated 
8575 million. 

Mr. Neat. That isthe whole nation ? 

Mr. McGreoor. That is right. Of course, under the excise tax, you 
have $1,110 million. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are wrong on that, IT think. 

Mr. McGrecor. Here we are with the exact figures. The amount col- 

lected for the vear 1952 on wasoline on a two cents per gallon tax was 
$851,538.071: the diesel fuel tax amounted to $14.682,785: lubricating 
oils. with a 6 cents a gallon tax, amounted to $92.288.893. The tax 
on automobiles—of course, then you are getting into the excise taxes. 

Mr. Dempsry. Those 3 items are about $960 million. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. Gasoline, diesel fuel, and lubricating 


oils. Your total collection, including excise taxes is about $2,100 
million. That is on gasoline, fuel oil and excise taxes. 


Mr. Neav. Out of that we have been appropriating, or did last 
year, $575 million. 
~ Mr. McGrecor. We appropriated $75 million. That is right. On 
the primary system it was $247,500,000; on the secondry system it 
was $165 million; on the primary system in urban areas, $137,500,- 
000; and on the interstate system, $25 million; which makes a total for 
the fiscal year of $575 million. 
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Mr. Near. Assuming the administrative cost of collecting those taxes 
1s 2.7 percent—— 

Mr. Jones. 2.4 percent I think emERNCe: 

Mr. Neat. Then if all the excess of gasoline and lubricating oil tax 
nlone, without the other excise taxes, were allocated to roads, there 
would probably be 40 percent more money to dispense to some of the 

states. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think in order to make the record clear I should 
say that you have authorized $575 million for the Federal-aid system. 
T hen. of course, you have forest highwa LYS, which received $ $99 500.000 : 
forest development roads and trails, $22,500,000: park roads and 
trails, $10 million; parkways, $10 million; Indian roads and trails, 

$10 million; and public lands and roads, $2,500,000. That brings the 
total up to $77,500,000, which makes a grand total for the fiscal year, 
S652.500,000. 

Then, of course, you have some special authorizations, such as the 
Rama Road, $4 million; the Inter-American Highway, $16 million; 
the Emergency Fund, $10; and defense access roads, $50 million, as 
well as a program for the Baltimore-Washington Parkway, which 
received $1,500,000. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we can go into the admin- 
istration of the Bureau of Public Roads at some other time when we 
can examine the witness on it, since the present witness is unfamiliar 
with the duties and responsibilities or the various activities of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. I believe we should stay with the munici- 
palities and their problems. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to makea suggestion to you, Mr. Mayor. This 
committee of the Congress is charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending the amount that goes through the Federal Government to 
the States for roads each year. We have considerably more informa 
tion than a Member of the House who is on some other committee, 
because while they know their subject, but they cannot read the record 
of all the committees. The only way we can get the House to go 
along with us is by having the other Congressmen made aware of the 
needs of the country and the various municipalities. 

I am going to suggest to you, as a member of this committee, what 
I feel would be best. We can cut the appropriations for roads as the 
last administration requested. Last year the administration re- 
quested we cut it to $400 million. Instead of that we voted $575 
million. We should have gone further than that, but we were timid 
lest the other Members of the House would ask too much money. So 
if you get your Congressman from your State to realize the importance 
of it—I mean those not on this committee—it would be a great help to 
this committee. 

Mayor Criark. I would say this, Mr. Dempsey: There is always a 
place for economy. We are fighting that pretty hard at home. As 
Congressman Brownson knows, that is pretty much my background. 
My parents were born in Scotland and I think it is time for us to 
economize a little bit. 

Mr. Demrsey. But there is no economy in failing to keep your roads 
up to the standards necessary to handle the present type of loads that 
we are going to put on the roads. There has been an “emergency” 
for the past 40 to 50 years in this country, where the administration 
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has said, “We need these materials for an emergency, a war effort, ot 
whatnot.” Then they immediately cut the highway appropriation. 
Therefore you never have a backlog of appropriations which enables 
you to get roads up to date. 

We are about 15 to 20 vears behind in our road program. 

Mayor CLark. We find we are probably further behind than that in 
the city of Indianapolis. I think perhaps that has been the thought 
that these gentlemen developed over here. We have been shortsighted 
and have not planned. 

Mr. McGreoor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 
Does he have one more question ? 

Mr. George. No. I will pass. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the prepared state- 
ment of Mayor Clark be included at the beginning of his testimony in 
the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is so ordered, without objection. 

Mr. Brownson. Also, at the point where the mayor discussed the 
ability of the State of Indiana to match Federal highw: ay funds I ask 
that the staff check with the Bureau of Public Roads and insert the 
statistics as to Indiana’s record of ability to match Federal funds for 
the period since World War LI. 

Mr. McGRrecor. Without objection, it is SO ordered. 

Mr. Grorce. I am sure they have always matched Federal funds 
upto now. They have not fallen down on the job up to this time. 

Mr. Brownson. I am sure of that, too. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We appreciate 
your being with us. 

Mayor Crark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGreeor. The Chair at this time is very happy to recognize 
one of our members, and a very capable member, Bob Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the very able 
and capable president of the city council of Huntsville, Ala. Last 
fall several members of the committee had the opportunity to visit 
Huntsville and see that lovely city, and visit some of the old homes 
there. Mr. Broadway has served as preside nt of the city council for 
several years, and I assure you he has given much study and thought 
to the problems belonging to the cities, and we will be enlightened 
by his testimony. 

Mr. John Broadway. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Congressman Jones. Mr. 
Broadway, we are very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. BROADWAY, PRESIDENT, CITY COUNCIL, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Broapway. Thank you, sir. 

My name is John O. Broadway. I am president of the City Coun- 
cil of Huntsville, Ala.—a city of 16,437 population. In our population 
class—10,000 to 25,000 population—we have 15 cities in Alabama. 
There are 842 cities in this class in the United States. So, I imagine 
that what I shall say to your committee will be somewhat repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the officials of practically all cities in our 
class in both our State and Nation. 

I appear here as a witness for my own city, for the Alabama League 
of Municipalities, which is comprised of 236 cities and towns, and for 
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the American Municipal Association, which is the national federation 


of city and town governments with a composite membership of ap 
prox) 1 vately 11.500 municipalities in the several States of the Union. 
I shall address my remarks principally to these thoughts: 


1) The Federal tax on motor fuel. 
(2) Federal allotments we highway construction. 
(3) The prope sal of n States’ s wovernors and certain special 
hnterest groups to repea re » Federal motor-fuel tax and return the 
full burden of primary-road | building Paar States. 

1) Importance of the Federal-aid road program to the Nation’s 

cities 

To begin with, I should like to state that it is my positive view that 
if the Federal Government relinquishes the tax on motor fuel in favor 
of the States, the activities of the Bureau of Public Roads would be 


} } ] 4 ] ] 
seriously and sharply curtailed, 


FEDERAL TAX ON MOTOR FURL 


During 1932 a F ae al tax of 1 cent per gallon was levied on motor 
fuel. This was aaa ‘changed to Ll, cents per gallon and on Novem 
ber 1, 1951, was in came to 2 cents per gallon. We believe this was 
enacted as a general revenue measure and had no special relation to 


the allotments of Federal aid to the States for highway construction, 


but it is feared by those of us interested in a sound national road 
system that if this Federal tax is eliminated it will cause the Federal 
allotments for highways to be curtailed, if not actually and com- 
pletely discont nued. . 


FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The first Federal-Aid Road Act was approved on July 11, 1916, 
with the fiseal year 1917 the Federal allotments have 
been a great 1 icentive for the States to carry ona well-balanced high- 
way-construction program on the interstate, urban, and secondary 
systems. The attached table shows the amount of Federal funds al- 
lotted to Alabama since 1916, for highway construction. This table 
also shows, by years, the allotme nts made for improving the different 
systems, namely, interstate, primary, secondary, and urban. 


and bee innings 


PURPOSE OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


The prime purpose of the Federal erants for highway construction 
has always been to expedite the completion of an adequate and con- 
nected system of highways. The Nation can feel proud of the work 
that has bee n accomp lished, but funds have never yet been sufficient to 
construct a system that would adequately handle the ever-increasing 
traffic volume. In other words, highw: ay construction has not kept 
pace with automobile and truck production and use. Our highway 
systems today are far from being adequate _ it would be a serious 
blow if the Federal Government should curtail its allotments of funds 
to the States for highway construction. aes and interstate high- 
ways would probab ly be affected more than any of the other systems 
because local pressure would force State and county agencies to ex 
pe nd a large portion of available highway funds on secondary roads. 
Urban improvements would be neglected because’ the abutting prop- 
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erty owners would not be willing to pay the cost of providing an ade- 
quate facility through cities where streets are already paved. The 
widening of city streets, especially where through traflic is involved, 
s certainly a responsibility of all WW ho travel our highway) 5. 
Mr. Jones. But particularly the people in your own city. 
Mr. Broapway. Right, sir. 


NO SPECIFIC URBAN MONEY UNTIL 1944 


Prior to 1944 there were no specific Kederal allotments for im- 


] 


proving urban routes except the emergency grants of 1953, 1954, aa d 
1935. There were some lnprovements made in urban areas with these 
emergency funds and with regular primary Federal-aid funds but 
these represent only a small fraction of the actual needs. Serious 
bottlenecks have developed In practically every urban area that re 
tards the free flow of tratlic. In the Kederal aid Higway Act. of 
1944 the urban needs were recognized and funds were appropriated 
for improving the urban system. Federal funds for urban improve 
ments were also appropriated under the ltederal-Aid Act of 1948 
1950, and 1952. 

The primary purpose of these allotments is to « ncourage the cities 
and States to eliminate serious bottlenecks in urban areas. ‘This 
urban program has been underway only a few years with limited 
funds, but several major improvements have already been completed 
in my home State of Alabama. ‘The need now existing for improve- 
ments would require the expenditure of funds many times greater 
than the past allotments. If the Federal Government should curtail 
the activities of the Bureau of Public Roads or reduce its present 
Kederal-aid allotments for highways, it would be a serious blow to 


s 


} l 


this much-needed urban program which was started only a few years 
ago. 

Anyone familiar with city financing will verify the fact that it is 
very difficult for any city to pay the entire cost of widening streets 
that are already paved to facilitate the flow of through traffic. Usu- 
illy the only source of funds available to the cities in financing street 
Improvements is assessments against abutting property owners, who 
in many cases have previously paid for the narrow pavement already 
n place. 


FEDERAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Federal allotments for highways should be continued and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is needed as a coordinating agency if we are 
to go forward with a long-range program of improving our primary, 
interstate, and urban highway systems to adequate standards. A 
connected and adequ ite highway system is Important to the economie 
welfare and defense of our Nation. ‘This fact alone is a good reason 
for the Federal Government to continue its allotments for highway 
Improvements, The improvements needed in our highway transpor 
tation Syst m can be made much more economically and efficiently dur 
national emergency exists and then the Federal Government attempt 
to rush through a large construction program. 


In view of these facts, it is reeommended that the Federal Govern 
] 


ne normal times on a long range basis than by wa ting until l 


} l ] 1 


’ 
oO tments and that these atlotments be 


; 
rent not curtail its highway al 
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increased as much as possible toward the full amount obtained fronr 
the 2-cent Federal tax on motor fuel. 


VALUE OF FEDERAL PROGRAM TO MY OWN CITY 


If you will pardon 3 a reference to my home ¢ ity, I should like to use 
it as an example of the extremely v: aluable part the Federal Govern 
ment through the Federal-aid highway program plays in solving 
major traffic problems. A new north-south thoroughfare for Hunts- 
ville, Ala., is now being advanced as an urban improvement using 
Federal-aid urban, State and city funds. It will be located to the west 
of the existing route and will greatly relieve the congested condition 
that now exists on downtown streets by diverting the heavy traffic on 
important United States Highways 251 and 241. 

It. is a major highway project like this one—on a densely traveled 
and important interstate route—that is being financed with the Fed- 
eral-aid urban funds and to curtail the F ederal allotments for such 
program purposes will be a death blow to such needed improvements. 


ADVOCATES OF ABOLISIIMENT OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX BRING ON CONFUSED 
PICTURE 


I am conscious of the confused picture developing from the two- 
pronged campaign currently being ; aged by those who would, on the 
one hand, abolish the Federal gasoline tax and advocate on the other 
that the States levy as additional motor fuel taxes the two cents 
that would be dropped by the Federal Government. At the same time 
there are large and powerful groups which argue against the States 
picking up the abandoned Federal levy, but they will join in abolish- 
ing the Federal tax. In our newspapers back in Alabama a group 
which calls itself the High-Users Conference came out with a reso- 
lution asking the State Legislature of Alabama to petition the Con- 
gress to repeal the Federal gasoline tax levy. Then in the very same 
meeting they deplored the efforts of highway builders in our State 
to seek passage of standby legislation levying 2 additional cents gaso 
line tax so that the State, when and if the Federal program is aban 

| 


doned by Congress, may carry on a more extensive State primary 
road-buildings program as a substitute for the present Federal- 
State eal program. 


i 
so, vel tleme! . Wwe how Nave going on around the com trv a stepped 


up campaign by certain special interest groups joining with advo 
cates of abolishment of Federal highway aid seeking repeal of the 


Federal l vy in Congress. But, back home these special interest 

l, if the Federal tax is repealed, abandon their lobbying 
sociates here in Washineton and meet them in deadly battle at the 
State Capitols to prevent the levy of additional State taxes to carry 


on the kind of road program in the several States this nation’s econ 


omv demand -and must have 

eve ry time I read of the maneuvers of these special interest Groups, 
[ become more firmly convinced that we must not have any major 
‘hange in our present progr: um arrangement the plan by which the 
Fed ral Government joins with the States and local governments in 


conducting an integrated a ea tila program so that the peoples 
of every state yes, every town, village, and county— may be tied 
in with a vast network of adequ: ite and modern roads for the vood of 
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the people themselves, their localities and their business; and, so that 
the Nation’s wartime needs may be more conveniently met. This 
would not be possible with the Federal Government now leaving the 
road-building and development program. And, I am also convinced, 
as I have already suggested, that the abandonment of the Federal 
gasoline tax would mean the Federal Government withdrawing from 
our present Federal-aid highway program because too much of the 
Federal Government’s general taxing power is now required for pay- 
ing for wars we have already fought, financing military preparedness, 
veterans’ benefits, foreign aid, and all the other extraordinary expenses 
to which our Federal Government is now put in keeping our demoe- 
racy. strong and secure. 

I thank you. 

(The table attached to Mr. Broadway’s statement is as follows :) 


Table showing Federal-aid allotments to Alabama, fiscal years 1917 through 
1954, Apr. 17, 1953 





Fiscal Primary Secondary Urban Interstate 9 
Description year System system ystem system Total 
Regular allotment 1917 $104, 148. 90 $104, 148. 90 
Do 1918 208, 297. 80 
Do 1919 1, 363, 720. 57 
Do 1920 1, 995, 501. 80 
Do 1921 2, 104, 883. 51 
Do 1922 1, 553, 420. 67 
Do 1923 1, 035, 613. 78 
Do 1924 1, 345, 323. 41 
Do 1925 1, 542, 052. 56 
Do 1926 1, 555, 693. 00 
Do 1927 1, £40, 799. 00 
Do 1928 1, 547. 220. 00 
Do 1929 1, 547, 483. 00 
Do 1930 1, 554, 221. 00 
Do 1931 1 7, 372. 0O 
Do 1931 1, 038, 248. 00 
Emergency allotment 1931 1, 698, 645. 00 
Regular allotment 1932 2, 622, 449. 00 
Do 1933 2, 251, 487. 72 
Emergency allotment 1933 2, 558, 229. 00 
National recovery, 100 percent 
grant 1933 | 3.999. 931.00 | $2,018. 980 | $2. 351, 242 8, 370, 133. 00 
Do 1934 1, S89, 397. 00 1, 100, 27¢ 1, 270, 169 4, 259, 842. 00 
Works progra 100 percent 
rant 193 2, 168, 72 67 a 4, 340, 282 8, 185, 732. 00 
Reg r allot 19 2, 604, 320. 0 2, 604, 320. 00 
D 193 2, ¢ YW 2, 603, 967. 00 
Do 1938 2, 264, 693. 00 532, 939 2, 797, 632. 00 
FA grade crossin t it 
100 percent grant 1938 l 8. OO 172, 200 $25, 242 1, O15, 170. 06 
Regular allotment 1939 2, ¢ ( M 2 120, 198. 00 
FA le-cros z allotment 
100 percent grant 1939 , 796. 00 169, OO1 72 RH, 44 ”) 
Regular allotment 1940 2, O68, 493. 0 l 74 2, 378 
FA grade-crossing al ‘ 1940 l ) S30) 39 
Regular allot 1941 2, 380, O 5 iS 2, 69 9. OO 
I grade-cr g »tmer 
194 3 1S() y 7 1) 14 s 
I r tment 42 2, ONE j 4, O4 2, 444, 288. 00 
1) +4 2, OS3, 7 1 2, 448, 412. 00 
100 percent grant : 
road 5, 171, 304. 49 
FA for strategic highway $520, 939 0) 939 0 
FA for adv e eng ( } 208 ) 208 375 00 
Regul llotment 104 4,711, 985. 0 32, 284 288 9, 74 8 0 
D 1947 4, 722, 53 39, 29 s 9, 7¢ 114 0 
D 1948 4 670, USO. { 69 s1¢ l ) 9 4 875 0 
0 1951 4, 234, 46 7,912 x 740 999. 00 
~ 1951 4, 263, 373 ; 10 &, 788, 403. 00 
Do 1952 4 { 4, O18 1, 598, 39 9, 962, 42 
Do 1953 4, 667.9 ) 621, 928 86, 0 ) 875. 93 ) 
Do 1954 5, 2 2. 00 4, 043, 898 X12 32,314 | 11, 551,8 0 
Total 95, 606, O98. 72 057 s 1, 52 053, 253 160, 412, 100. 21 
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Mr. McGrecor. As president of the city council, you certainly have 
covered the waterfront with a very fine statement. 
Mr. Broapway. Thank yo 


Mr. McGrecor. I do not think there is any need of the Chair asking 


the usual questions that I have asked each witness because you have 
unequivocally answered them 

Vr there ANY questions ¢ 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. I have a question. 

M \icGrecor. Chairman Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. I would not. use this minute or two of time if it had 
not been that I was one of the members of this committee fortunate 
enou o be in the company of my good friend and your able Con 
( in. Bob Jones. 2 member of this committee, in your home city 
ist December. I want to say to you that I share the views that you 


mont eel 9 


nose are my opin ons: but one thin x that (‘Congressman Jones did 


fa n pointing out was the fact as we traveled from city to city 
in northern Alabama on the erand roads you have in your State. 


Your trouble is in the cit eS. That is where your bottleneck is and 
where you have to have help. 
Mr. Broapway. That is rig] 
Mr. Donvrero. It comes back to one thing in order to solve your 
problem. You have to have more money. Isn’t that about it? 
Mr. Broapway. That’s about it. 
Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Grorce. I consider that a very excellent statement. It is very 


fair and clearly states as to what the problems will be in the future, 
pro ded we get out of the taxu o field on the Federal level. 

(Dis ission off the re rad 

Mi SCUDDER. Mir. Chairn in. he gentleman made a statement which 
concurs with my belief that th a movement on to reduce gas taxes. 
I feel that the provisions of the law from the Federal standpoint are 
adequate to take care of mat g moneys for the muni¢ipalities and 
the Stat nd I do not belie would be interfered with. 

I mig also say that I had e privilege of viewing some of the 
beaut of your city { pany of Bob Jones, whom we all think 
a lot of I know vou pre blen ie ageravated in the cities that have 
made a great growth in the last few years, which has made it difficult 
to keep a proper flow of traflic moving through the cities. 

M McGrecor Are there \ other questions ? 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Broadway, would you advocate or would you 
be favor of bypasses around your city for some of these main high- 
wavs! W ld that help O r problem an ¢ 


Mr. Broapway. That would help in the one I mentioned particu. 


riy that, 1f SO happens, Lor i little bit to the edge of the present 
: nits and follov the line of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Railroad It i bypas ‘hat is what the opponents call 

if I ill it a ious Oo} rhfare. I would certainly advocate 

th 14 | it wa ot ( { y aroul a t. That m oht be all right, 
Dut ‘ j ( ntrare 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Bi thoroughly appreciate your state 

( r 4 y { { ertall pressur rroups that desire 

off the Federal ( 1X | have the States Impose it. 

S : line tax—no tax except Federal 
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tax. So if the Federal tax is taken off, they would have no gasoline 
tax to pay. 
Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? I am sure the 
ir speaks for the committee that Mr. Jones has every reason to 
be proud of you. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Arthur Ss. Owens, ¢ ity managel of 
Roanoke, Va. We are very happy to have you with us this morning. 


} 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. OWENS, CITY MANAGER, ROANOKE, VA. 


Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. My name 
s Arthur Owens, City Manager of Roanoke, Va. Roanoke is a city 
of some 95,000 people that is situated at the southernmost tip of the 
Shenandoah Valley. We are bisected Ly three n ajor highway s: Route 
l isthe second highest traveled hi rhway in t 


l he State of Virginia that 
goes north and south: route 460, which goes from the coast over to 
Cincinnati and to the west: also route 220, that meanders from Pitts 
burgh a d Charleston on tothe Southern States. 

I want to tell you centleme n briefly ot Roa ok "g experience W th 
the Federal-aid highway program. We in 1948 found ourselves, like 
all cities, tremendously congested 11) the downtown business area clue 
to the fact that these highways bisected the city. Our engineering 
department worked out a project with the help of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State department of highways whereby there was in- 

ugurated a project in the amount of some $1,100,000 to bypass the 
city with a four-lane highway. 

[t was started in 1949 and took us about 2 vears to complete. It 
was one of the highest traveled highways in the State of Virginia at 
the present time. 

Mr. Jones. May I interrupt you a minute? Is that the Salem by- 
pass you are talking about / 

Mr. Owens. Yes,sir. Iam glad you are familiar with it. 

That was completed, and it was the first leo of ow plan to get the 
traffic away from the center of the city. This vear, after 2 or 3 years 
of work—and I quite agree with the ventlemen vou have to plan these 


at long range—we have now completed a program to cross the rail 


I 
road. The Norfolk & Western Railroad woes through the center of 
our city. A competent engineering firm 3 years ago came up with a 


vey that that crossing delayed traffic as much as 50 percent of the 
time in any 24 hours. 
\ OU gentlemen can see the tremendous loss of gasoline and time and 
» act ompanying loss of patience. 
We have worked out a project and are now securing land, working 
conjunction with the State Department of Highways and the Bu 
reau of Public Roads, whereby we will have a grade crossing at this 
important intersection. It is right in the heart of our city. This 
project costs about $2,500,000. j 

We also have an underpass for pedestrians which is paid for by 
the city and the Norfolk & Western R ulway Co. The rest is divided 
on the basis of Federal and State Governments paying about $1,100, 
000 in the Federal and State together, and the city and the railroad are 
dividing the rest of the cost. 

This project was divided so that our part of the cost was $716,000. 
It is pretty hard for a city of our size with a $10 million budget just to 


34172—53—>pt. 1 
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take $716,000 and write it off as our part of the bridge. So our citi- 
zens voted to tax their own property as freeholders. That is the only 
way we can raise money in our city due to charter provisions. They 
have agreed to tax themselves in order to relieve that situation. 

Now, we i in 18 to 20 months to have completed a reasonable 
portion of a bypass on Route 11, which is north and south, that will 
eliminate a A number of cars and traffic coming into the center of 
the city. It does not do a complete job for us, but allows us to start 
on the first leg. 

I may add that is the largest urban project of bridge building the 
State of Virginia ever accomplished—the State highway department— 
and we are very proud of it. I believe since the State of Virginia 
has set a pattern by these 3- and 4-lane highways that it behooves 
us in the city to constantly plan to get as much of that traffic around 
the city as possib le. 

We want them to come in and spend money. We are happy to 
have visitors and we know what it means to us. On the other hand, 
we think our highway system calls for those people who do not want 
to see us to go by with r: ipidity and ease. 

To re fresh your memory briefly, Iam happy to see that the State of 
Virginia, which was the birthp lace of George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson and our own Senator Byrd, has set a pattern years ago—less 
than three decades after Jamestown whereby the House of Burgesses 
passed a law that each man has to work so much time on a road or 
pay someone to do it for him. I think that proves how conscious we 
n Vi ire la have been of roads and we have also passed it down to our 
respect ve cities. 

I want to show you Roanoke’s e xperie nee because I do not think we 
could have, no matter how conscientious our citizens were. taken a 

problem like I explained here and _— it ourselves. Therefore, 
I think that the assistance that both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments can furnish us is very important. 

If | I vet ready to take a tr Ip to Yellowstone Nation: al P ark or to the 
Dominion of Canada, I have a reasonable assurance that there are 
cong to be eood and safe r ads to carry me there. | am assured of 
that because of the leadership of the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
respective States. 

I believe, frankly, that where the gas-tax money comes from is a 
policy matter of the excellent Congress and States and how it is 
expended is also a policy matter. I learned in Government years ago 
that the value of taxation was to put all the money in one place and 
let an appropriating body appropriate it out of another. However, 
I found myself thinking exactly contrary the other day because I 
know of no group of people who pay more for their privilege than 
do those who buy gas. After all, they are the eer who without 
doubt are paying a tremendous amount of money in proportion in 
order to ride along the highways. 

Also, I think again about the fact that in my own car I can go 
anywhere in the State of Virginia and in the U nited States. I buy 
a $10 State license and an $8.50 city license and what I call a very fair 
amount of gas tax, which permits me to go any place. I think it is 
a pretty good investment. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much for a splendid statement. 

Are there any questions of the gentleman from Roanoke? 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Owens, I believe in the State of Virginia all of the 
construction work is carried out by the State highway department, 
with the exception of two counties in Virginia. Is the State highway 
department the contractual agency for the municipalities or do you 
do your own? 

Mr. Owens. They are the sponsor but we do all of the work our- 
selves by contract. I may add here too that the State of Virginia 
constantly matched all Federal funds that have been available. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Anderson is still director of the State highway de- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. A very excellent highway director. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any more questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If not, we appreciate very much your appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Without objection, Mr. Owens’ statement will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Owens is as follows:) 


Roanoke is in the great valley of Virginia at the southern-most tip of the 
historic Shenandoah; and is located midway between New York City and Atlanta, 
Ga. Within a night’s rail travel and even less by automobile are the cities of 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Richmond, Norfolk, Atlanta 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and Chattanooga; and barely a 38-hour driving radius 
of Roanoke, there is a population of approximately 2'4 million people. We are 
a typical American city of 95,000 people. Other than with some immodesty I 
respectfully call your attention that in 1952 it was accorded the honor as being 
one of the 11 outstanding cities in the United States with its citizens’ achieve- 
ments. You can see from the foregoing that we are the hub whereby a tremendous 
amount of traffic can and does radiate from the four points of the compass 
through our fair city. 

I would like to bring to you Roanoke’s experience in the use of Federal-aid 
highway funds by pointing out how inept our own endeavors would have been 
had we not received Federal and State aid in solving a few of our highway 
problems. 

The city of Roanoke, like many other American cities, is pressed for adequate 
funds to provide for schools, sewers, streets, drains, water, police and fire pro- 
tection, and the various other public services demanded and expected by our 
good and progressive citizens. Our governing body is constantly besieged on 
one hand to lower taxes and on the other hand to provide services, a problem 
which I am certain each of you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with in your 
various campaigns. We would like to have been independent and fathom our 
own problems as any good American would like to do; and the history of our 
community is indicative of its spirit to accomplish the solving of its own problems 
on a local level; but the automobile and the traffie problem has created highway 
needs which are well beyond our means of financial legerdemain 

We are satisfied in our community that without the Federal-aid highway pro 
gram it would have been difficult for us to attact our traffic problems in the 
manner we have had it not been for the excellent assistance and financial aid 
rendered through our State department of highways and the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Road building of some type has been done since man began his tenure on earth, 
In fact, there are clearly defined records back to 2,000 B. C. of forms of trans- 
portation that used a type of highway for mobility. I would consider it un- 
gracious if I did not call to your attention the signal importance that the “Com- 
monwealth of Virginia” placed on the need of transportation and proper highways 
by being the first of the colonies to anticipate the need for good roads. In 1682, 
less than three decades after the founding of Jamestown, the Virginia House of 
Burgesses enacted a law requiring every man in the colony to get out on the road 
and work for a certain number of days each year or to pay someone to do the 
work fer him if he did not want to cut down trees and uproot stumps himself. 
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1 i] e of Burgesses of the State of Vir i certainly enjoyed the distine 
tion of setting a pattern for road laws in the colonies and subsequently the States. 
Chere are three main highways which bisect the city of Roanoke. Route 460 
he coast of Virginia a d the east with such major cities as Norfolk, 





Richme ind Baltimore with ¢ irleston,. Cincinnati, Bluefield, Bristol, and 
other cities to the west 
Route 11. the second highest t1 eled highway in the State of Virginia, tra 
verse izh the beautiful Sher lonh Valley from the north and travels the 
entire ngt f Virginia into southerly and westerly States 
iq e 220 enters Roanoke from the north and the west, connecting such points 
Vhite Sulphur Springs, Pittsburg nd Ch eston and other northerly and 
veste! { els through R k dons to Winston-Salem and 
é nt 
S signifi that 1 State of Virginia ts foresight and planning, has 
e of OSE ‘ s to become foul ne, dual highways: 
nd n re y see that our ¢ es’ problems w be multiplied as the traffic 
t sific G iby " ve ‘ p Nevertheless, this 
i 1 vements and 1 vy I future changes in order that our 


lhe Federal-aid highway program has been applied to two of these major 


I yild like explain how s benefited our vy through its 
prog iin assuring 4 ventleme that the writer’s opinion it would 
‘ é re funds would have been available to accomplish the 
r ‘ ts y uit assistance of the Fede nd State program unless 
‘ } ! f local nds had been pi ed through a gas or other tax 
I to eNI n each p ject n det 3 We sf familiarize the com 


! ter he ed f euch spe Dro je nd its need by the city, I would like 





to prese ou the following 

Rout pO Route 460, \ 1 its heavily trave highway, once meandered 
throu: { i rt and center of the business district of Roanoke; however, in 
194s f s inaugurated a program for the highway to bypass the city. 

rhe Stat f Virginia recognized this need and, with the assistance of the 
Feder [eur n of Roads pro te prog m whereby thie ty could be bypasse 
vil l ine highway 

rh pro a began with 1 n es of Tour-lane construction on Orange Avenue 
NW., from lith Street NW., to Williamson Road NE., with a right-of-way width 
Of «0 Teet, pi ding a 10-foot s valk, curb, and gutte n each side, and a 
-fe ved Way on eacl de 


The second section of the project was aproximate 1,500 feet in length and 
was on Melrose Avenue between Palmetto Street and Old Country Club Road. 





Chis } on of the t wa OO feet of right-of-way, providing 2 10-foot 
e sidew ks, curb and gutter trips on each side, and 2 30-foot roadways 
sep ited by a 20-foot median strip \ further portion of this project was a 


tinuation of the original program to extend the 4-way highway further on 
the western side of the city on Me se Avenue from Old Country Club Road to 





COrpH e limits (Peters Creek), a distance of approximately 1.25 

mil Phis portion of the project was designed for a width of 100 feet, providing 

2 10-foot sidewalks, curb and gutter strips on each side, 2 30-foot roadways, and a 

strip on Vv ch we have planted Virgi1 ’s favorite, beautiful 

pinl l Dogwood trees This over roject amounted to $1,113,622.12, 
whi par pated si OWS 

( f ? oke $305, 823. 06 

‘ } \ vinia 308, S238. 06 

Burenu of Public Roads | OF d ghway program DOD, 976. 00 


duct ) Route 11 erses the State of Vin ia from its north 
‘ \I viand West Virginia to its southern boundaries of 
lennes nd North Carolina ar bisects the city of Roanoke through the heart 


of ( ty, crossing the Norfolk & Western Railway Co.’s main east and west 


ks \ survey made in 1947 by a competent traffic authority revealed the 

tes blocked traffic a 24-hour period on many occasions as much 

1 pe ent of the time Al re nodern s irvey made by the Virginia State 
Depart nt of Highways in 1952 indicated that 24.6 percent of all the motorists 
ente the northern or southern boundaries of the city were passing through 
the city Roanoke, which is conclusive it was not a local problem in its entirety. 
This was 50 percent greater th: a survey made in Richmond, the capital 

\ } re : 


City [a inia, which had a 1%-percent through-traffic statistic. 


wis 


ee 


a 
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The citizens of Roanoke, Va., and the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. have 





long recognized the dire need for a grade-crossing elimination at the railway 
crossing on Jefferson Street, and on many occasions signified their w gness 
to assist in paying the cost of eliminating the hazard and onvenience It 
ippears also appropriate to remind the gentlemen of the committee that 
pecial report which you w receive there w be presented evidence which 
~ that vel 0 percent of all traffie is now rbar ndicating ti tC oO] ent 
of ur traff eficiencies are urban deficiencies An engines fi New 
York w iwarded a prelimi vy cont t to m 1 study of the g oO 
| p in nother firm s sequent recelve tl bid f oO tl 
ng | 1 specifi ons 

\ ( the had hee mpilete he city Vas vised ~ ew b 

proxil $716,750 nd our citizens in the eagerness to s tl p n 
oted thei \ properties order that the ty’s portic of the ridge 

g be financed I believe this is pressive nd is } voeativ 

l } 

After the vote was taken by the people and the preliminary work completed, 


the city of Roanoke, the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., the Virginia Stat 
Department of Highways, and the Bureau of Public Roads entered into a four 








par vreement concerning the cost of this Mnportant project, It w = ci 
as follows: The State of Virginia and the Bureau of Public Roads $1,066,500, 
with an agreement to apply the additional Federal-aid urban funds with State 
matching funds, beginning July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1954 

The remaining $1,483,500 was borne as follows Che city one-half of cost 

ining after foregoing condition ; the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. one-ha 

I st remaining atter roregoine conaitio 

‘he estimate cost of the project amounts to S24 1 on, plus an additional 
$130,000 for a proposed pedestrian underpass which is to be borne entirely by the 
city of Re ke and the Norfolk & Western Railway ¢ 

When co pleted, t S Tac itv W | le fre gg. SW { ind <« pie 
m r t ( collecting and dishbut g trave } ! iness sé or 
\ ing hie routes nd elimi ng cos ( ce s to 
Dp ns and tor vehicles 

he city of Roanoke could not have possibly underwritten its portion of the 
$716,750 out of its current budget nor could we have t de, as o often 

gested by citizens, funds to meet such an improvement, as rarely ever are 
there if] ent funds to meet current needs, much les the storing away of any 
nestegg I am satisfied, as administrator of the city of Roanok whicl g 
let me remind you is a typical American city—that, with our limited fi 
and various demands, we could not have solved these two highway p1 
without assistance from the State department of highways and the Bu 
Public Roads It is, without doubt, a problem so vast and costly that 
the remotest chance could be construe that the added traffic passing thro 
city of Roanoke is an entirely local problem It would be trite also to p 
that the added sale of foodstuffs, gasoline, and the like could have increased 
business to such an extent that the projects could have been underwritten through 
added income and prosperity 


In concluding this presentation, I believe that we must look at highways 
as being interstate problems and that very few of us ever plan a trip to Yellow 
stone Park, Grand Canyon, or Canada without having the assurance that there 
is provided reasonably good roads to travel; and it is an accepted practice of 
the American people to get in their cars and go where they please. The Federal 
aid highway program has worked satisfactorily for the city of Roanoke during 
the past several years; and, irrespective of whether or not funds come from 
the Bureau of Public Roads, State of Virginia, or other sources, I believe it is 
imperative that the Bureau of Public Roads and the Virginia State Department of 
Highways set the leadership in a pattern that would apply both to interstate 
and intrastate practice of highway construction 


Mr. McGreeor. If there is no further business to come before the 
committee, we will adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953 


Hovset or RepreseNnTATIVvVEs, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF Roaps, 
Washington, D. G. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGreeor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
the resolution adopted by the Subcommittee on Roads and the full 
Committee on Public Works relative to the study of the highway 
problem. 

The chairman is very happy to recognize the chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works, our distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Dondero. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Chairman, this morning the committee has the 
privilege of listening to and hearing the State highway commissioner 
of my home State of Michigan. Mr. Charles Ziegler has been our 
commissioner for a number of years. 

Good roads is a subject that is close to his heart and his mind. We 
who come from Michigan, like the member of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Machrowicz and myself, and I am sure others, feel that 
good roads and automobiles, which we make in abundance in my home 
State, are married, and they cannot be divorced. They go together. 
For that reason the State of Michigan, represented by Mr. Ziegler, 
who is to be your first witness this morning, is greatly, and I would 
rather say intensely, interested in this subject of good roads. 

[am sure that Mr. Ziegler, as commissioner of highway of my State, 
will have something to contribute by way of testimony and suggestions 
which will be helpful, to the subcommittee and the full committee 
when we come to write legislation on good roads. 

I want to thank the chairman for the privilege of introducing and 
presenting the State highway commissioner of Michigan, Mr. Charles 
Ziegler. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May the Chair also 
recognize Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to join in the re- 
marks made by the chairman of our committee. We of Michigan 
feel very proud of Mr. Ziegler, who has been honored with the title of 
president of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
We are also very proud of the work he is doing in Michigan, and T am 
sure his statement will contirbute greatly to the subject matter which 
we are discussing here. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. ZIEGLER, COMMISSIONER OF HIGH- 
WAYS OF MICHIGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 


TION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
R. J lx oye Mir. Chairn 
i VY bp lee oO | | av Ol the 
ect ¢ C i q ‘ UD] ¢ i 
1e most important problem which we as highway officials and 
( gliway transportati CLuUStrS face today. Po paraphrase from 
Ne } es, bIGWay fi lance may be said to be the beginning and 
| t pihhiua i omega 
| ; { ( re} resel tive ] 1 oT goverhimelht which we treasure 
this country. the only possible method of deriving needed revenues 
I hig iV p | ( DY 2 On, 1rrespect e of whether it be from 
’ ! l tax levy. such a lat procedure is erally understood to 
be, ol pecial toll levied ag the user on a particular facility. 
I { I enlit i Tr} nn the po kets f 
i\ \ \ ! Chine le taxpayel wh 
~ | ‘ uy i I ( ha talh ol \ li OL Government 
| ybserve alse t, insofai I know, since men have banded 
here has been no pat nle method de 
\ { for the obta hg ol iX¢ ior Gove imental] purposes, whethe 
the x is paid directly by the individual or user, or indirectly by an 
te I ry who cotiect he taxes in the form of rentals or use fees 
Sil pequentiy Lranshilt thel to the vO ernmental purpose, 
ihe method has yet to be developed that does not provide, shall we 
pa for he who pays it. Similarly, the term “equitable” tax 
sequit ible o iV to m to whom the least pain 1s ey dent at the time 
thie oneys are extracted Neither has there ever been devised by 
(30) niment a method of return o tax benefits that Is truly equitable 
li Clie nillids of those Who pay. lt 5 eq iitabl only relatively. | be 


lieve that we in America have managed under our governmental! proc 
esses, Unhappy as we may be on occasion In the exercise of those proc 
esses, to retur to the people Ol the United States the oreatest good 
for the greatest numbe with the minimum amount of paln involved hh 
the process. 

Now here is this more evidence than in the highways of this country. 
Perhaps I am selfish in so believing, but I do believe that our great 
highway transportation system cloes provide for the people of our 
count ry one of the oreatest benefits of any of our public undertakings, 
benefits in the provision of facilities to move our goods and commerce 
upon which our economy rests, and benefits in the provision of a 
strategic system of road transportation for our national defense, should 
we be unhappily called to utilize them for this purpose. 

It is no understatement to say that all of our roads are important to 
those who use them, but we must co stantly keep in mind that their 
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relative Importance varies in accordance with the needs they are 
called upon to serve. We, as highway officials, and the public must 
constantly keep in mind this relative importance of our various sys- 
tems and to direct intelligently the resources available to us in 
proper proportion to the various systems in order to construct and 
maintain them to the standards under which they are called upon to 
function. 

May I take this opportunity to commend this committee for the ir 
very worthwhile undertaking in initiating the st: udy which you now 
have underway. The wisdom and judgment which you exercise in 
finding a solution to this problem will in a great degree influence the 
direction and destiny which our highway program must take in the 
future. 

Obviously in treating on a subject of this kind it is necessary that I 
burden vou with numerous fioures and statisties. It is not possible 
to handle the subject otherwise. If you will bear with me, however, 
I will try to present it in an understandable manner with a minimum 
amount of figures. 

You have before youa large brochure, entitled “Highw: ay statisties 
of 1951,” as prepared by the Bureau ot Publie Roads of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. Within that brochure you will find the most com- 
plete statistical information on all phases of the highway problem— 
financial and otherwise—that the excellent and efficient Research Divi 
sion of the Bureau can assemble. It is not easy, however, for one 
unfamiliar with such matters to quickly put his finger on a particular 
statistic in which he may be interested. We have, therefore. pre- 
pared a digest which shows the more important financial information 
with vies all of you are so gravely concerned, and which we hope is 
in a readily usable form capable of quick analysis. This digest is 
cane on the large sheet—table II—which you have before you and 
to which I will refer throughout this discussion. In addition to 
howing cumulative totals for the country as a whole, table Il also 
hows the data for the individual States, and while my statement deals 
only with the cumulative totals you may wish to refer to those totals 
shown for your particular State as a matter of information. 

In order to understand the application of the financial information 
s re prese Nn ited, it is desirab le to have so me add tional factual 

ion to which the finance data may be related. 

There are within the continental United States approximately 
3.200.000 miles of roads and streets for public use. Table I is a tabu- 
lation of that road and street mileage as prepared by our association 
in March 1949. We are currently revising that data and hope to 
have it available as of January ¥ 1953, within the next 2 month 
There will be little difference in the gross total, but there will be some 
minor changes in the distribution within systems. 

That table shows that we have on our Federal-aid primary system 


{ 
Whiorhia 


throughount the country approximately 232,000 miles of main roads 
and streets. This mileage carries annually ap proximately 63 percent 
of all our rural vehicle traffic. The table also shows that on the ap- 


proved Kederal-aid secondary system we had as of that date approxl- 
mately 373,000 miles. As of January 1, 1953, this total is now some- 
what in excess of 400,000 miles. At the present time the total mileage, 
ncluding Federal-aid secondary, Federal-aid primary, and city streets 
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on the system, is now in the neighborhood of 700,000 miles and the 
rural portion of this mileage carries annually approximately 83 per- 
cent of all of our rural vehicle traffic. 

May I point out that within the primary road mileage above re- 
ferred to and identical therewith is the 40,000 miles which we now 
describe as the national system of interstate highways, some 388,000 
miles of which have alre ady been designated, the rem: ainde -r being held 
back for designation of the interstate system within important 
metropolitan areas. The total primary mileage also includes approxi- 
mately 18,000 miles of « ity streets on the Federal-aid system within 
metropolitan areas. 

Over and above the weide ral-aid systems just mentioned there are 
within the jurisdiction of the 48 State highway departments approxi- 
mately 200,000 additional miles of primary, secondary, and local 
roads which are not a part of the Federal-aid system and to which 
no Federal moneys are applied. Exclusive of the Federal-aid and 
State systems, and generally under the jurisdiction of counties, town- 
ships, and cities, there remain approximately 2,400,000 miles of roads 
and streets generally of a land service or local road character. This 
mileage presently carries about 17 percent of all of our annual rural 
vehicle traffic. It should be noted further that of this total mileage 
of roads under local ensayo approximately 1 million miles, or 
a little more than 40 percent, carry 10 or less vehicles per day. These 
figures total in the neighbor] hood of the 3,200,000 miles which I men- 
tioned a few moments ago, and this is the public highway tr: nspor- 
tation system on which America depends for its great use of the 
motor vehicle. 

This somewhat extended discussion of mileage will be referred to 
later in connection with our estimates of highway deficiencies. 

Now, to turn to the subject of finance. some quarter of a century 
ago, approximately 80 percent of all of the revenue available for 
road al d street purposes was derived from the so-called general tax, 
and only about 20 percent came from what we now define as high- 
way user revenues. Today the percentages are approximately re- 
versed. Such highway user revenues are generally derived from a unit 
tax levied against gasoline and motor fuel, oils, motor vehicle fees and 
motor-carrier taxes. 

Of the large table before you, table IT, you will find, first, a column 
of States. Those footnoted with the numeral 2 indicate that some 
portion of their highway user revenues were applied for other than 
highway purposes even though that State may have an antidiversion 
amendment. This will be explained later. The second column indi- 
cates those States that have constitutional amendments against diver- 
sion of highway user revenue. These currently number 24 of the 
48 States. Footnote 1 indicates ; that such amen dments in those States 
permit the use of highway user revenues for specified nonhighway 
purposes. All of the tables shown are for the year 1951—the latest 
year on which complete information is available. Unquestionably, 
the figures for 1952 will be higher. 

Under the bracket of “State highway user revenues,” which, inci- 
dentally, excludes toll revenues and bond proceeds applied to spe- 
cial facilities, you will note that the 48 States collected in the vear 
1951, from motor fuel taxes, the sum of $1.957.613.000. , 
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Under “Motor vehicle fees,” the States collected the sum of $1,003,- 

325,000. These moneys generally derive from what we know as the 
motes license plate or special tag. In passing, I would observe that 
the general premise on which the original mo tor-vehic le license plate 
was based was that of an identification feature solely for the purpose 
of being able to identify a particular motor vehicle. In my opinion, 
it was not conceived in its original form as a revenue measure. How- 
ever, in later years, in many instances it has been so adapted and now, 
in addition to being a method of ide ntifying, it is also used as a source 
of a substantial amount of revenue. In some States, however, motor- 
vehicle license fees do not accrue to State highway depart tments for 
road purposes, but are directed to numerous other services, such as 
education, which is a substantial beneficiary of these funds. 

The next column is “Motor carrier taxes,” and in 1951 these sources 
returned to the States $50,590,000. The gross total thus derived by the 
States from so-called highway-user revenues, therefore, in the year 
1951 amounted to $3,011,528,000. It should be mentioned here that the 
Federal Government, from motor-vehicle excise taxes levied on the 
highway user, in the same ear derived $1,547,775,000, of which total 
$597.424,.000 accrued from the 114-cent oasoline tax then in effect, and 
the tax on lubricating oils. During that same year the Federal Gov- 
ernment returned to the States in the form of Federal aid for high- 
ways approximately $459 million—including wholly Federal funds 
such as forest highways and parkways. 

While the figures for 1952 are not available as yet in final form, it is 
estimated that this source of Federal revenue alone will yield for that 
year In excess of $850 million—the increase being due to the greatly 
increased use of the motor vehicle as well as the addition of another 
half a cent to the Federal gasoline tax which became effective on No- 
vember 1, 1952, and which was levied for a period of 2 years. On this 
point it is estimated that during 1952 40 billions of gallons of gasoline 
and fuel oils were sold for highway purposes. Under the law, the 
additional half a cent will lapse in another 18 months. 

Now, one must admit without question that the highway-user reve- 
nues derived by the States in 1951 were substantial in amount. Those 
totals, however, do not all go for the purpose of providing and main- 
taining the physical highway facility. ‘The second main bracket on 
the table before you delineates some of the major applications of those 
funds. 

In the first column you will note that the administrative costs of 
collecting the taxes totaled $113,048,000—a legitimate charge against 
such revenues. 

In the second column you will note Agric ultural and other motor- 
fuel refunds.” Many of the States have statutory provisions return- 
ing to the farmer the tax collected on that gasoline which he uses for 
agricultural purposes. Such refunds also include other nonhighway 
uses in some States such as gasoline used in marine engines, for one 
illustration. In my own State of Michigan, with our large motor in- 
dustry, the gasoline used by that industry in the block testing of 
engines and other experimental purposes is refunded. Under that 
column of refunds you will note the total of $148,303,000, and while it 
is not possible to delineate specifically the differences between agricul- 
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ival and other refunds, probably a fair national average would be 65 
percent for agricultural and 35 percent for other uses. 

Over and above the statutory provision in effect in some States for 
refunds for agricultural purposes, other States handle the problem 
nan entirely different manner; namely, by statutory exemption from 
the taxX on wasoline used for ag icultural purposes. In other words, 
no state tax whatever Is collected on gasoline declared to be needed 
for agricultural use. Under the refund procedure, a declaration 
overa fixe dl period ot t me ls made DY the purchaser, and he Is refunded 
the tax that he paid on easoline in such category. Under the exemp- 
tion procedure, no tax is collected at the time of purchase, and where 
uch procedures are in effect, it is impractical, if not impossible, to 
determine how much gasoline is purchased and used for agricultural 
purposes, and no record of the callonage thus consumed is generally 
ava ble 

Federal tax laws make no provisions for such refunds or exemptions. 

While it is not generally understood, the counties and the cities 
receive substantial State highway user funds from statutory return 
f such funds in the various States. You will note in the next column 
that there was returned by statutory prov islons to the counties within 
our States, in the year 1951, highway user funds for road purposes 


totaling SdS7T0120.000. Some of these funds were used by the countries 
to provide a part of the money to match Federal aid on secondary 
road projects within those counties, and a substantial amount of the 
funds were used for general county road purposes, dependent, of 
ourse, on the particular statute 


It is of interest to note that in 1951 when the above amount was 
returned to the counties for road purposes, according to the records 
ivailable to us, the counties spent during the same period of time 
$357 million for capital improvements. In the same year they spent 

total of $553,852,000 (p. 75, vellow brochure) for maintenance. 
The State highway departme! ts pent during the same period ot 

me Tor maintenance approxim itely $533.174,000. 

rhe cities recelved under statutory provisions the sum of $173.- 
HUD O00, a fieure considerably in excess of our total Federal-aid pro- 
cram in the not too distant past. ; 

Phe next column is a logical application of highway user funds, 
l umely, the “Maintenance of the State highway patrols” which were 
originally conceived as the policing agency to maintain a high stand- 
ird of safety on our highways. In 1951. $89,934,000 of highway 
user revenues were directed to the maintenance of the State highway 
patrol. My personal opinion is that, so long as these patrols are 
utilized for the maintenance ot sate operation of motor vehicles on 
our h ehway s.thisisa perfectly legitimate charge. In some instances, 
however, the original conception of the highway patrol has been 
diverted to other than highway-patrol purposes and they have been 
called upon to function to considerable degree as a State constabulary. 
Where such diversion of purpose is in effect, it would seem that a 
proportionate percentage of the cost of such service should come from 
revenues other than highway. 

The next column shows where highway user revenues have been 


specifically directed to educational purposes, and while this is rela- 
tively minor, it does total, in 1951, $44,526,000, of which Texas ac- 
a 


nts for slightly more than half I should point out, however, that 
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the Texas case is an exceptional one in that in the adoption of the 
constitution of that State around 1870, a provision was made that 25 
percent of any excise taxes levied by the State must. be directed to 
educational purposes. This was some 30 years before the development 
of the internal combustion engine and some 50 years prior to the 
levying of the first State gasoline tax in Oregon in 1919. Since the 
gasoline tax is an excise tax, the constitution of the State made this 
procedure mandatory. 

The next column embraces a multitude of items too excessive to 
enumerate here. That column totals $222.245,000, which might be 
defined, and often is, as diversion of highway-user revenues, and it 
is against this total that most antidiversion movements are directed. 
However, | emphasize that that is a matter completely bevond the 
control of the highway officials. It isa policy and statutory matter of 
the legislatures of our 48 sovereign States. You will note from this 
major bracket, therefore, that the sum total of $1,361,776,000 from our 
original $3,011,528,000 of high iway user revenues 1s expended In gen 
eral outside the jurisdiction of the duly designated State highway 
departments. 

The next column shows that from highway-user revenues there was 
a net return to the State highway departments in 1951 for State high 
way purposes of $1,649,752,000. Other income accruing to State 
highway departments in that year was divided as follows. Total 
Feder: al aid paid to the States, exe ‘luding work done directly for the 
Federal Government on forest highways, parkways, and so forth, the 
sum of $405,629,000; revenues from bonds totaled $283.466,000: and 
other miscellaneous revenues $102,515,000; and the total of such other 
Income was S7THYL610.000: making the eross total available to the 
States for highway purposes In L951 SZ A41.362 000, 

Now, how were these mone ys spent by the States? ‘The next main 
bracket shows that we in the State highway de partments me for 
capital Improvements, including Federal ald, during that yeu the 
sum of $1,455,624,000. This was spent both on and off the Seenuved 


l 


Federal-aid systems, but I would call your attention to the fact that 
Federal aid accounted only for roughly YS percent of the money di 
rected to capital improvements. I should also point out that the 
Federal funds indicate only those amounts paid out by the Federal 
Government during that year and not moneys due on accounts earned 
but unpaid at the close of the calendar year. 

It is very important to mention here that the increase in highway 
construction costs since the beginning of World War IL has been sub 
stantial. The best overall Cave of this increase is in the excellent 
cost-accounting records of the Bureau of Public Roads. 71 hey have 
for many years computed what is known as the composite mile cost of 
highway construction. I will not try to explain in detail here how 
that cost is computed, However, with 1940 as a — ot = for the 
composite mile cost, at the end of 1951, the year for which the tabular 
information before you is shown, the composite mile cost was 218.9, or 
18 points more than double the 1940 base. It is interesting to know 
also that for the first quarter of 1953 the composite mile cost was 231.7 
as compared to LOO in 1940, 

The next item is one of ever-increasing importance, namely, main- 
tenance of our State highway svstem. In 1951 the States expended 


for this purpose a total of $533.174.000. No Federal funds accrue to 
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the States for this Pp urpose—it is sole ly the States’ responsibility and 
as each dollar is directed to badly needed maintenance, that same 
dollar is diverted from application to badly needed new construction. 
In other words, for every $3 we spend for capital improvements dur- 
ing 1951, we Spent ap proxim: ate ly $1 for maintenance, or roughly one- 
forth. This figure is const: antly growing and, I believe, in some 
States at the present time the percentage is well over 50, and in some 
States the maintenance figure exceeds the amount spent for capital im- 
provements, which you can note from the re ference ti ab le. suc h work 
undoubtedly inc ludes much reconditionin g and betterment not charged 
off as capital improvements. 

The next column shows that the total cost of administration of the 
highway departments for 1951 was $120,541,000, or roughly a national 
average of 51% percent. Obviously, this percentage varies greatly 
from State to State. During 1951 the States applied to bond retire- 
ment and interest the total of $155.394.000, or a total e xpenditure for 
highway purposes by the State highway departments of $2,264,733,000. 
In other words, out of a total highway user revenues accruing to the 
States in the year 1951 in the amount of $3.011,528.000, the same States 
applied directly to highway construction, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration, bond retirement and interest, the sum of $2.264.733,000, leav- 
ing a differential for other than direct highway application a sum of 
$746,795,000. 

One of the more important figures to keep in mind from all of this 
maze of figures I have presented to you is that during the year 1951 
we spent on the system of highways for which the highway depart- 
ments are responsible, and totaling approximately 900,000 miles, of 
which approximately 700,000 miles are on the approved Federal-aid 
systems, the sum of $1,455,624,000 in capital improvements. Please 
try to remember that figure for comparison with one which I shall 
give you later. 

The last two columns of the large sheet need some further expla- 
nation. In the selection of the Federal-aid secondary system, as 
directed under the act of 1944, and which now totals slightly in excess 
of 400,000 miles, there are approximately 170,000 miles of the total 
made up of highways that are on the State highway system; the re- 
maining 230,000 are county and local roads that are not officis illy a part 
of the State highway system but are under local jurisdiction, and on 
this mileage Federal-aid funds spent during 1951 totaled $40,159,000. 

The leat soohente shows direct expenditures on our road system made 
by the Federal Government generally in the category of forest high- 
ways, parkways, and undian roads. } 

As I mentioned in the beginning, I have belabored you unmercifully 
with figures. I have only a few more, but please bear with me on 
those because they are of tremendous 1 importance, 

Early in 1952 our association filed with your committee during 
hearings on the Federal-Aid Highway Act for 1952 an estimate of 
need, as prepared by each State highway department, on our Federal- 
aid system. In other words, this was the amount of money we 
estimated would be required to bring the approximately 664,000 miles 
of the then approved Federal-aid system up to the standards required 
by today’s traffic as of January 1, 1952. That table will be found 
on pages 52 and 53 of the hearings on the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1952. It shows that out of six-hundred and-sixty four-thousand- 
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odd miles which carry better than 80 percent of all of our rural vehic le 
traflic, 64 percent is deficient by tod: ay’s standards, and that we shoul : 
expend, as of that date, to bring it up to the standards required 1 
meet today’s traflic, the total of approximately $32 billion. 

I must emphasize that on the mileage therein described, our surveys 
showed that we had as of that date ap proximately 72,000 bridges 
substandard either as to load carrying capacity or dimension for the 
traflic that is now applied upon them, and that the estimated cost to 
rr lace those bridges alone, as of that date, would be ap proximately 

5 billion. 

Obviously, it would be impracticable to accomplish such a major 
undertaking overnight, and generally we try to think in terms of 
a 15-year program. It is also well to keep in mind that by its very 
nature the highway construction program is susceptible to quick ex- 
pansion should the need ever arise to develop public works construc- 
tion rapidly to provide needed employment. In other words, a 
program conceived and planned on a 15-year basis could rapidly be 
telescoped to provide needed employment in a shorter period of time. 
ar-seeing highway departments always have a so-called shelf of 
projects which can be implemented into their construction program 
rather quickly. 

Using the total of $32 billion balance over a 15-year period, we 
estimate conservatively that our annual capital outlay for the Fed- 
eral-aid system alone should be in the neighborhood of $3.5 billion 
per year, which includes annual depreciation and obsolescence, as 
against a total capital outlay for 1951 on both the Federal-aid and 
State systems for $1,455,624,000. By comparison, and frequently 
comparisons have been said to be odious, I will say that in the vear 
ao —- to the information available to me, the motor-ve hicle 
user in America paid for insurance coverage, to protect himself and 
his sceneatih sorsething in the neighborhood of two-billion-seven- 
hundred-million-odd dollars in premiums, or roughly $450 million 
more than all State highway departments spent for all purposes dur- 
ing the same length of time. 

This, then, gentlemen, is the highway finance story as best I am able 
to give it to you. The problem is a staggering one and will — 
the best inte lligence th: at we have in all America if we are to find : 
adequate answer. It is not something about which we should eniblihe 
and make charges and countercharges of good faith and bad faith 
against the various segments of our industry. It is a problem to 
W hich all of us should direct every iota of the intelligence and talents 
we possess. 


We are your highway officials, duly qualified by law. We are sin- 


cerely dedicated to the task that confronts us 53 million motor 
ve hie les on our highways today, sang 6 million in prospe t dur Ing 
1953; over 33,000 peop le killed on our highways in 1952, and over 


114 million reportable accidents wth untold injury and hardship 
involved therein. We, as highw: av officials, can do only that which 
we are permitted to do by our duly established governmental proc 
esses—that which in the legislative process of government is permitted 
to us. Our duty and responsibility as highway officials is to spend 
wisely and effie iently the money provided for that purpose. Our fur- 
ther responsibility is to bring to you as Members of the Congress and 
to our own State legislatures and our people the true and actual facts 
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as we know them, and on which you and they can base intelligent 
decisions. It is properly not within our power to formulate policy to 
provide the necessary finance, but to always do the best we can with 
that which is made available to us. 

I would observe that the $32 billion question is: How long can we 
wait for the highway facilities we so desperately need today ¢ 

May I, with your permission, direct tlte remainder of my remarks 
toward the 14 topics listed on the agenda before your committee ? 
Because of the overlapping subject matter, points 1 and 3 will be 
included in a single comment. I will then discuss topic 2 and follow 
through in the order as listed on your agenda. 

Topics 1 and 3: The American Association of State Highway Off 
clals has gone on record several times in the past suggesting that the 
Federal Government retire from the field of taxation on motor fuel 
and to leave this field to the States, since it has been historically their 
chief source of revenue to build and maintain highways and streets. 

Since the Congress, in its judgment, decided to continue the tax, the 
association by resolution at its last general session recommended to the 
Congress that, in view of the critical condition of the highways over 
the Nation and their vital need in the economy of this country, the 
Congress increase Federal aid for highways to an amount not less 
than the Federal receipts from the Federal gasoline tax, 

Topic ~»: The American Association of State Highway Officials 
believes in the basic principles upon which the Bureau of Public Roads 
is founded and operates. Our association was organized in 1914. At 
that time there was no proper integration of highway construction or 
operation between the various States. The American Association of 
State Highway Officials supported legislation in 1916 which estab 
lished the cornerstone for Federal aid as we know it today. Our asso 
clation has col tinuously suppe rted the Federal aid principle since 


then. It believes that the overall coordination of general design ehar 
acteristics and construction of the various Federal-aid systems is 
essential from the national point of view. 

Phe Bureau of Public Roads has played an important part in est: ab- 
lishing the highw: ay pl int necessit: ited by the un pre ‘edented growth of 
motor transport. It has may . very beneficial and stabilizing effect on 
road okies in many of the States. Through its foresight important 
physical research and planning have been embarked upon by all of 
the States. Without it, much of this factual information that is being 
presented today would not have been available. The Bureau ot Public 
Roads had had a strong influence in bringing about uniformity of 
practice in highway design and construction throughout the Nation 
Q)) ly through un formity of the Federal-aid svstems of highw: ays have 

e been able to bind together and to so ere: atly strenethen the economy 


of our Nation in this moto age. 

It is equally important in view of the unprecedented increase in 
traffic and rapid development of improved types of motor vehicles 
that these 1 ato! | S\ stems of highways be expanded and redeveloped 
on a generally uniform basis throughout the Nation through the co- 
ordination which the Bureau of Public Roads now furnishes and 
should continue to furnish. 

Popic 4: One cannot categorically say whether or not an urban 
aren bypas is beneficial to a local ty. It is a function of local traffic 
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desires and each proposal must be considered upon the facts and 
conditions involved. 

If the volume of traffic that has no origin or destination within the 
community is sufficient to warrant the construction of a through- 
traffic route, it will constitute a benefit by withdrawing the through 
traffic from. the. community’s streets. If, on the other hand, a large 
portion of the highway traffic is destined within an urban area, or 
the traffic relief to the urban center connecting route which would 
be created by the construction of a through route is not sufficient, the 
development of adequate urban connections becomes of major impor- 
tance, 

Studies made to date indicate that bypass routes have not proved 
detrimental to affected communities. 

We definitely believe the need for the construction of through 
traflic routes should be left in the hands of the individual States and 
the affected communities. 

‘Topic 5: In order to provide some reasonable progress in the 
development of the interstate system, this association has previously 
taken the position requesting that $210 million be set aside for this 
system of highways, divided among the States on the basis of popula- 
tion, guaranteeing a minimum of three-quarters of 1 percent of the 
funds so recommended to any State regardless of population. This 
35,000 mile system, consisting of slightly more than 1 percent of the 
Nation’s road mileage and which carries 20 percent of all the traffic, has 
been and is recognized as of the greatest importance to our entire 
Nation in time of war or peace. Some 35,000 miles of this network 
has vet to be improved to tolerable standards. 

In view of its Importance considering the sizable deficiencies that 
exist, it is felt that a larger appropriation than previously recom 
mended could well be justified. The previous estimate of nearly 
$11 billion shows the immediate need to bring this present interstate 
system up to tolerable standards. The construction of this system 
would automatically take care of a great part of our present highway 
deficiencies. 

lopic 6: This association has continually recommended against the 
participation of the Federal Government in maintenance and repair 
costs. In our opinion, only so much money is available for highway 
needs, regardless for what purpose if might be used, When oul 
construction needs are so great, We can see no material gain that could 
result by the Government’s participating in maintenance or repan 
costs. 

Topic 7: A statement of the annual expenditure by each State 
highway department for administration and engineering has previ 
ously been placed into the record of this committee hearing by Com 
missioner Du Pont. This information is not classified in a uniform 
manner by the various States. Consequently, you will find that com- 
parison between the States is not practicable. More uniform data has 
been submitted to the committee at the request of Chairman Me 
Gregor by selected States, and it Is felt that this informaion will best 
serve the needs of the committee in comparing these costs between 
the States. 

Topie 8: The matter of constructing turnpikes, toll roads, and 
transcontinental superhighways resolves itself simply into whether 
or not such highways are necessary in certain areas to efliciently ac 
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commodate the traffic need. We do not believe that it is necessary 
nor econ omic: ally reason: ab le to use expresswi ay type of design on all 
sections of transcontinental highways, because the present ‘traffic or 
that which we can foresee in the reasonable future on many sections 
does not justify that type of design. The pattern for the desirable 
location and design standard of tr: anscontinental principal highways 
has been established adequate ly | V the Congress in its creation of the 
interstate system of highways. The need for the construction and 
financing of long expressway sections of this system of highways has 
not created a problem in a great many of the States thus far. 

This association, while lending a great deal of thought to the eco- 
nomics of the problem, has not yet formulated a policy with reference 
to toll roads. 

Topic 9: Defense access roads should be built to defense establish- 
ments, plants, and sources of supplies when and if properly certified 

s being necessary by the De — nt of Defense. 

These roads should be built 1 yy the State highway departments as 
agents of the United States Government, and the Federal defense 
interest should be predetermined and Federal defense access road 
funds should be allocated in accordance with this finding in the Fed- 
eral interest, regardless of the type or classification of the road or 
street involved. 

Access roads to timber, minerals, and so forth, not primarily con- 
sidered essential to the national defense are not considered by the 
State highway officials as being sufficiently wniee our provine e to 
justify any suggestion on our part as to the Federal interest in same. 

Topic 10: This association has found, by the experience of the last 
war, that the roads most essential to the Nation’s peacetime economy 
ire likewise the most essential for military and defense needs. 

Topic 11: The planning and construction of roads through national 
parks, national forests, Indian reservations, and other Government- 
owned lands has been under the general supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and this association suggests that this policy be con- 
tinued. Historically, funds for these roads have been included in 
the Federal-aid bill. Should consideration be given to a change in 
this procedure, it is suggested that forest highway funds and public 
land funds continue to be included in the Federal-: aid bill, bee ‘ause 
the forest highways and pub ie lands highways are, ms most cases, part 
of the State highw: ay system. 


Topic 12: We have seen, espec ially since World War II, tremendous 
increases in the number, size, and weight of vehicles using the Na- 


tion’s highways, roads, and streets, Many of our existing roads are 
showing serious distress and have proved inadequate under this in- 
creased traffic demand. Many answers are needed as to what con- 
stitutes adequate geometric and structural design. Also, what is the 
proportional share of financing the highway plant that should be 
borne by the various classes of users, and what constitutes an optimum 
and the most efficient balance between highway use and motor trans- 
portation’ To answer these questions, factual research involving 
physical tests and comparison economic studies are a requisite and a 
necessity. Some load testing and economic study along this line has 
been done and is being done. Additional comprehensive research 
is being planned by this association at this time and is urge ntly needed. 
The results of such research must be : awaited before the effect of heavy 
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traffic on highway specifications and construction costs can be properly 
evaluated. 

Topic 13: All States are safety-minded and have fully endeavored 
to sup porn the national highway safety programs in the past. Safety 
features in highway department design are axiomatic in all depart- 
ments me will continue to be. 

Topic 14. We believe that the subject of miusce dan 1eous proposals 
has been previously covered. The prince ipal Improvement that this 
association could recommend has been and still is adequate finance 
commensurate with our highway needs. 

May I express our sincere thanks to your committee for having made 
it possible to hear our views on this important question, 

Mr. McGregor. Commissioner Ziegler, I think I speak for the 
members of this committee when I say that that was an excellent state- 
ment and you and your associates are certainly to be congratulated for 
the manner in which you have submitted it to us. We do appreciate 
it very, very much. 

Mr. Zieater. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. McGreeor. There are some questions I am sure the members 
would like to ask and the Chair would like to ask one question first, 
if he may. 

On page 15 you say that it was the opinion of your association that 
on the taxation of motor fuel you would leave this field to the States. 
Then you go on and tell us that the Bureau of Public Roads has done 
and is doing an excellent job and should be maintained in order to 
have a road program from one State to the other that would be pass- 
able to the public. I am wondering, if you return this money to the 
States, where will we get the money to maintain the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and a coordinating agency to see that we do have a uniform 
system of interstate roads, Mr. Ziegler ? 

Mr. Ziecter. There are other finances in this picture, possib lv, but 
It is a I ‘eder: al de spartme nt and we feel it certi ainly should be fin: anced. 
Maybe this is not the thing to say, but we have confidence in you 
gentlemen that you might find the necessary funds to continue the 
Bureau. 

Mr. MoGrecor. It is a little diffeult now to find funds even to 
balance the budget, I might say. 

Mr. Ziecter. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. If we turn this money back to the States it is going 
to be most difficult to get and maintain a road program, which I think 
all of us fully admit is necessary. The Chair just wonders if we do 
that, in your opinion, Mr. Commissioner, should we cancel out the 
Federal tax, would these various States reenact the tax ? 

Mr. Ziecier. I cannot speak for all States. Ican sav for Michigan 
I believe that there would be no great increase made to take up that 
decrease of the Federal Government at this time if that change were 
made. 

Mr. McGregor. Again I want to say that we certainly appreciate 
vour statement. and there is one other thing that the Chair would 
like to ask. I am wondering if you feel that the time has arrived 
when we should change the basic law of the Highway Act? 

Mr. Ziecier. In what respect ? 

Mr. McGreoor. Are you of the opinion that by simply giving the 
States more money and the Federal Government spending more 
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money we will iron out the difficulties of our highway program ¢ 
Can we solve our problems by simply spending more money on the 
program that has been in effect, Mr. Commissioner / 

Mr. Ziecier. Well, it is a matter of finance as to how rapidly you 
take out the deficiences in your highways. In regard, for instance, 
to the 2-cent gas tax that has been collected federally, we feel that that 
might well be a State item of taxation, as it was started as a State 
method of financing and it should continue in that category. 

Mr. Mc GREGOR. Thank you very much. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes Mr. Dondero, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Commissioner, I want to join in behalf of my 
self as well as my colleagues in what the chairman has already said 
regarding your statement. There are one or two things that challenge 
my attention. 

In your statement you point out that the 48 States are spending 
ibout is much Money fo. repair and maintenance as the Federal Gov- 
ernment 1s o1\ Ing the 48 States for construction. Is that the record 
ner f 

Mr. Zircier. Well, that is approximately correct. As far as total 
funds are concerned, however, fo expenditure, It is about one-quarte) 
of the total funds that go for maintenance. 

Mr. Donprero. I want to ask again, so that I will understand it, the 
same question that the chairman has already asked. Is the solution of 
our problem on the highways the granting of more money to the 
States by the Federal Government 4 

Mr. Ziregter. I think under present conditions it is 

Mr. Donpero. And if we took the 2-cent gas tax and allocated all 

f that to the States, do Vo think that would in a measure solve the 

o ay problem ¢ 

Mr. Ziverer. It will help materially over a period of time. It won’t 
mmediately. 

Mr. Donorro. I notice in your statement you recommend $210 mil 
lon be oranted to the interstate highway S\ stem. 

Mr. Ziecuer. That was the American Association's recommendation 
several vears ago. 

Mi 1 NDERO, Now f we do that wil] we still have money enough 
left out of the 2-cent Gas tax, W hich 1S roughly S800 million now, to 
illocate to the States for other highway construction purposes ¢ 
Mr. Ziecier. As I understand it, the $210 million will be an addi- 


tional amount to your fundamental or basic act, which is now some 


S575 million allotment. 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. I am predicating it on a Federal allotment of 
S800 million, to take up all of the gas tax collected. Taking away the 
3210 million for the interstate highway system would leave about 
S600 million, and the question is in your judgment would that be a 
sufficient amount to take care of the other construction costs by the 
States ¢ 

Mr. Ziecter. It would greatly speed up our program and would 
much more rapidly take care of the situation. 

Mr. Donprero. Would it be inadequate to meet the highway-construc 

on facilities of the 48 States? In other words. can vou increase it 
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in Ll year by 50 percent and have the machinery and the tools and labor 
necessary to do the work / , 

Mr. Zincter. Why, I believe so. We have not had any trouble in 
Michigan and I doubt and certainly have not heard of any trouble in 
the other States. Chere are men ‘he re from the various States and 
you can ask that question of them as individuals in their own States, 
or any questions you desire of them. 

Mr. Donn RO, In other words, if the money 1s oranted you will find 
the time and the m ichinery and the labor and material to do the wot kk # 

Mr. Zieeier. We have had no difficulty so far. 

Mr. Donprero. I have one more question. 

Mr. Staurrer. Will you yield, Mr. Dondero ? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Mr. Sraurrer. One of your men from Michigan testified the other 
lay that they were having creat trouble getting cement in Michigan. 
Where are you getting cement 4 

Mr. Zirecer. The State highway department and our contractors 
have had no trouble. 

Mr. Sraurrer. I believe this was the highway commissioner of the 
city of Detroit who said there was a very serious shortage of cement. 

Mr. Zrecurr. Well, there is a shortage of cement, but that is not 
the only material you can use for highway construction. There i 
more cement made in Mi higan than used in Michigan, but the Great 
Lakes pro\ ide for boat shipme nts to be made, which means they Can 
se] d it out Into other States by boat very ¢ heaply. 

Mr. Donprero. We have had some testimony before the committee 
that the formula by which we now allocate money to the States is 


\ 


antiquated and o roht to be changed. Have you any thought or rec 
ommendation on that to this s ibeommittee # 

Mr. Zieeier. | do not believe the American Association of State 
Highway Ofh ials has made any definite study of that to say just how 
it should be divided up. I think that there should be a larger amount 
allocated, that is, if additional funds are provided. If, for instance, 
the entire collection of the vas tax is returned to the States then ther 
should be a larger amount specifi ally provided for the interstate high 
way system. 

Mr. Donpero. Outside of that you think the formula is adequate 
to meet the needs? 

Mr. ZIEGLER. That should be, as | stated, Oh a population bas S. 
in my comments on the 14 points here. It should be on a population 
basis with no State receiving less than three-quarters of 1 percent. 

Mr. Donprero, Has the association given any thought or study to 
this question : How should the cost of mov ing utilities he bor e, that 

a telegraph line, telephone line, gas line, oil line, water line in a 
public highway, when it becomes hecessary to move t ¢ Who pays 
the cost of moving it 4 

Mr. .Ziecter. The utilities that are in a public highway, paying 
nothing for getting in there and using the public right-of-way—when 
it comes to anything or any facility that they own there, definitely 
that might come under a little different category why, then, they are 
reimbursed for moving and possibly the acquisition of additional 
pole-line right of-way, or facility right-of-way. 

Mr. Donprro. Has that been a problem in our State of Michigan? 
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Mr. pn eaagae That is where they own their own right-of-way. 
W here hey are on public property they are supposed to move at 
their cost. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Buckley, h: = you any questions ? 

Mr. Buckiey. No. I have no questions, but I would like to state 
that | Pavol keeping this tax in the Federal] (government. Otherwise 
it would become a political football and I think it would be a letdown 
to the building of highways in different States, because after all, 


governor stays a politic an and runs for public office, and if he would 
make a promise that there would be no gasoline tax, then there would 


be no highways. I think we ought to keep it right where it is. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Oaxman. I want to congratulate our distinguished highway 
commissioner on his very excellent statement. I am sure he afforded 
the committee some very valuable statistical information. Our dis- 
tinguished highway commissioner is one of the few highway com- 
missioners elected by the people. 

How many others are elected ? 

Mr. Ziecuer. I believe I am the only one. 

Mr. Oakman. Commissioner, there was an item in the paper the 
other day that the legislature in Michigan just authorized the State 
highway department, together with other local agencies of the gov- 
ernment, to borrow up to $300 million for road construction against 
future revenues. 

Mr. Zrecter. No; it was not that much. It depends on what your 
interest rate, and so forth, is, and how long a bond issue you borrow 
on. Up until this stile they had a $5 million allotment out 
of the motor-vehicle funds in the department which could be used 
to guarantee the principal and interest payments on a bond issue. 
The y have raised that to $7,500,000 instead of the $5 million, under 
the new amendment. , 

Mr. Oaxman. But the highway situation in your State is so acute 
that you have already actually sold and issued $80 million worth of 
bonds pledging future revenues? 

Mr. Zrecier. We issued $100 million. Eighty million dollars with 
the city of Detroit and Wayne County Road Commission on express- 
ways in Detroit. and $20 million with the cooperation of the city 
of Monroe for the expressway between Detroit and the Ohio line 

Toledo. 

Mr. Oaxkman. When the law was passed permitting you to issue 
up to $200 million, or to set aside $5 million of revenue for interest 
and principal, it permitted you to build the roads at an earlier date 
and pay for them as the roads are being used. 

Mr. Zrecter. That is right. 

Mr. Oaxman. It was anticipated when the last legislation was 
drawn that it would permit you to issue two or three hundred million 
dollars in bonds. if necessary. Was that not the figure? 

Mr. Ziecter. Well, that would be the total. 

Mr. OaKkMAN. Yes; in total. 

Mr. Zrecier. And you have a different interest rate. Twenty mil- 
lion bonds were sold at an interest rate of 2 percent and the 80 — 
at 214 percent. Today you may have to pay 21% or 2.6 percent, o 
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something like that. So your interest rate tells you how much you 
can have. 

Mr. OaxmMan. As a matter of fact, Commissioner, while a substan- 
tial portion of that $80 million was in the banks, you were able to 
realize on your investment of these funds enough actually so that 
the interest you were paying on the bonds was costing nothing. 

Mr. Zr1ecuer. Immediately when the bonds were sold and money 
received, the same day most of that was reinvested in Federal secu- 
rities, 

Mr. Mc( rREGOR. Are there any other questions ¢ I would like to 
clarify one question in my mind, Commissioner. 

Getting back to the Federal Government getting out of the taxing 
field and returning it to the States, that would give approximately 
$1 billion back to the various States. Then would you advocate that 
the Federal Government match the State funds as we have in the 
past and are now doing? 

Mr. Ziecier. I can only speak for Mic chigan, and as far as Michigan 
is concerne “1 we feel that shoul Ll be on a 75—25 basis: 25 percent match- 
ing by the State and the Federal Government. 

Mr. McGrecor. That would be making it harder, if I may be so bold, 
Commissioner—we would still be matching State money—and yet not 
be allowed to collect gas or fuel taxes in order to get the money to 
match. 

Mr. Zreeter. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Looking at it from the Federal standpoint, where 
are we going to get the money? We give the States all of the Federal 
tax. We get out of the Federal fuel-tax collection picture. Then you 
recommend that in addition to that the Federal Government give to 
the States 75 percent of road costs and States only put up 25 percent. 

Mr. Zrecter. No. Asa part of that. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is a part of it? 

Mr. Zrecier. A certain amount set out specifically for interstate 
highways, and that only, but on a little different matching basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. What I am trying to figure out from the Federal 
viewpoint is where we are going to get the funds to match the funds 
that the States will raise, if we give you the 2-cent Federal tax, 
according to your suggestion. You would take our revenue and still 
ask the Federal Government to give you 75 cents out of each dollar 
cost of road construction. 

Mr. Zrecter. If you turn that over to the States and get out of the 
2-cent Federal gas tax, then that eliminates the request from Congress 
for additional matching. 

Mr. McGreoor. Then you are of the opinion that we would not get 
any further requests from the State governments for Federal funds 
to match funds for highways ? 

Mr. Zreatrer. Well, that is hard to say in other States. So far as 
our State is concerned, I do not believe you would. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, that would put quite a different light on it. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Our colleague from California, Mr. Scudder 

Mr. Scupper. I too would like to compliment the commissioner on 
the fine statement he made, but getting into the subject matter of the 
interstate system, I understand the system includes some 40,000 miles. 
Is that right? I notice you used the figure 38. 
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Mr. Zieciter. Well, 38 has been established. Just under 38,000 miles 
have been established. The other 2,000 miles we will say has been held 
for maybe additional improvements in the larger cities, where they 
need additional mileage, 

Mr. Scupper. With your figure, stating that this 38,000 miles car- 


1 


ries 10 percent of all the traffic, do you take into consideration the small 
country roads that have very little trafhic / 

Mr. Zrecuer. That is the total traffic. 

Mr. Scupprr. That would not be highway traffic / 

Mr. Zrecter. Yes. 

Mr. Seupper. It is all set up as highway traflic. When you make 
that comparison you are taking ito consideration all roads. 

Mr. Ziecter. All public highways. 
Mr. Scupprer. Of all types throughout the entire country. So the 
‘Ol paLrison 1s not as bad as it looks on this paper. I have in my 
district a highway that is not in the interstate system. It parallels 
the interstate system highway and carries about twice the traffic. 

Now, some of our people feel that if you would build up a special 
fund for the interstate system that the highway commissioners in 
the various States would have no discretion in the allocation of funds 


so provided, thereby leaving a lesser fund to be divided among the 


primary and secondary highways that in many instances carry the 
bio bulk of the traffic. 
Mr. Zineter. No; it would not be taking it away from those high- 
V8. it would be leaving the regular Federal primary and sec- 
ondary funds—primary mostly, because they are all that can be used 
on the interstate system—lt would allow some of those funds to spread 


out further on other roads and would also lncrease progress on the 
nterstat system. 
Mr. Scupper. If you had a given amount of money, you would 
mark a certain amount that must be spent on the interstate system, 
that natul lly would leave you less money to spend on the overall 
hways of the State. The heavy-traflic highway that I have in 
mind would suffer because it would not be vetting 1ts proper share 
ot the States allocation. 
here has been anothe school of thoucht In my district, that is, 
iat the mileage should be increased in the interstate system to take 
Cha highway as I have reference to. I realize that might encour- 
every State to request more roads be put into the system and 


would o1 Ly agoravate the whole prol lem. I do not subseribe to get- 
ne too many roads on the interstate system, but I do feel that there 


e cases where the interstate highway is carrying much less traffic 
bha i pal ille] highway that is not in the system. 
Mr. Zimeter. That is true, but they are connecting major points 


of the entire Nation. That is what the system does. You might 
have some local traflic areas and sections of road that on short sec- 
tions rry a larger amount of traffic: but when you come to the 


through traflic—and that is what is important in wartime or peace- 
time—then your interstate road is picked as the system that is the 
most important. 

Mr. Scupper. I think our highway commissioners are allocating 
more money on that primary highway than the one that is in the 
interstate system, and they are right in doing that because the traffic 


is there. 


ie a lh at “Anal 
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Mr. Zireter. That is not the record of expenditures—I think it is 
touched on in this report here—because today there are not too many 
miles of that interstate highway that have been completed and bi ought 
up to date in quality. So, certainly they = ave not been spending the 
nioney that is important to be = nt if youa e thinking ahead in times 
of peace to the eventuality of w 

Mr : McGre OR, The aiaheniie from Marvland, the former chair 
man of the Roads Subcommitte e, Mr. Fallon, ado you have a question ¢ 

Mr. Fatton. Lhavea question following the question of Mr. Buckley 

Mr. Commissioner, do you feel that if the Federal Government 
would retire from taxing agsoline and oil there would be more money 
for the construction of roads? 

Mr. Zrecirr. 1 have an idea, and it is only my personal idea, that 
if right now the Federal Government were to retire from the field 
of the 2-cent gas tax the States generally would not pick it up and 
reenact it in their own local legislatures. In Michigan they had an 
increase which the legislature provided in 1951. I doubt if they would 
pick this up. 

Mr. Fatton. To take my own State of Maryland, they have just 
increased the tax on gasoline. Do you not feel that a State legisla 
ture would be reluctant for political reason and that is what we 
have to deal with at home—to put this tax on gasoline on the State 
level, and that it might be a period of years and years before you 
ever reached a point where we would begin collecting additional 
easoline tax ? 

Mr. Zreciter. That is right. 

Mr. Fauuon. I also noticed the oreat interest of the fuel companies 
in retiring the Government from the field of taxing agsoline and oil. 
I wonder if they fee] there would be more construction of roads if 
the Kede ral Government retired from this field of taxation, 

Mr. Zireier. I think they feel that when the people say “Here is some 
tax relief.” that they will not let the legislature put it back on. And 
I think that is what they are working on and thinking on. 

Mr. Fartton. Do you think, for the present time and for the time 
we can see into the future, that the tax should be ke pt exactly where it 
is and use the same formula we have now to serve the States, but 
increase the amount of money that we give the States so that they have 
their fair share of this tax that is collected? I say that because I 
believe that more of it should go back to the States. and collection 
should be kept on the Federal level, because I believe that the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads has done a good job on the highways of this 
country, 

Mr. Zrmcier. A very fine job. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. I notice in your statement, Mr. Ziegler, on page 15, 
that you say that several times in the past your association has gone 
on record as saying that the Federal Government get out of the taxa- 
tion field on gasoline and other related motor uses. Has that been 
considered recently by your association ? 

Mr. Zreater. That has been in the past. Recently t hey felt that if 
that was not done then there should be more of the funds collected 
under the Federal taxes returned to the States. 
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Mr. Warts. In other words, as I read your statement as a whole 
covering that topic, I gathered this impression: That your associa- 
tion had in the past made such recommendations, but had kind of 
realized that probably the Federal Government was not going to get 
out of that field and that it was more or less all right with it. 

Mr. Zrecier. Well, it seems to be the desire of Congress to hold 
that tax for the time being. We believe then consideration should 
be given, if that is done, to returning at least the revenue from that 
2-cent gas tax to the States. 

Mr. Warrs. Your association does definitely favor the continued 
operation of the Bureau of Public Roads ? 

Mr. Zrecier. Definitely. 

Mr. Warts. It does definitely favor the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in the construction of the roads and furnishing a 
matching fund on some part of it / 

Mr. Zireier. Well, if they collect highway-user revenue, then we 
think they ought to continue in the picture. If that revenue could 
be replaced in the State, under the State law, and the 2-cent tax set 
up by each legislature of each State, then there wouldn’t be any re- 
quest, I would say, for the Federal Government to participate fi- 
nancially. 

Mr. Warts. Do you know what the decision of your association 
would be, if they had the authority to do it, this morning, to say 
whether the Federal Government should move out of this taxation 
field and leave it strictly to the States ? 

Mr. Zirciter. Let me say this: I do not know what the association 
of the 48 States would say. I will tell you as far as Michigan is con- 
cerned it would be of no he ‘Ip to us because I do not believe ‘the Michi- 
gan Legislature would reenact that same additional tax in Michigan. 

Mr. Warrs. Then you would personally feel for Michigan that 
you would probably receive more road money by allowing the Fed- 
eral Government to collect that tax and disburse it back to the States? 

Mr. Zincier. That is right—right now. 

Mr. Warrs. Your association definitely feels that the Federal 
Government should increase its contribution to the roadbuilding 
funds? 

Mr. Zrecter. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. Has your association given any thought to the fact 
that if there was a large increase in the Federal share of roadbuilding 
funds there might be a number of States who, even though they had 
taxed themselves to their limit, might not be able to match the Federal 
funds on the present matching basis ? 

Mr. Zrecuer. I feel that there might be some States in that cate- 
gory. Yes. I do not know which ones they would be. Michigan 
would be pretty close on the edge under the ‘funds we how have, of 
State funds, to matching. 

Mr. Warrs. In the event the Federal Government should double 
its participation and double the funds it makes available for road- 
building purposes, is it your opinion that there would be a number 
of States who would not be able to match it on a 50-50 basis? 

Mr. Zrecter. I do not know if we have any information on that. 
We do not have any general information on it as an association. 

Mr. Warrs. In the event it were true there would be a number of 
States that could not match it, what would be your recommendation 
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in regard to such a situation? Would you recommend a change in the 
percentage that the Federal Government puts up? Should it be more 
than 50 percent, or how do you feel it should be handled ? 

Mr. Zeicier. I feel every encouragement should be given the States 
financially and otherwise to vet more work done and make better 
progress on the interstate highway system. That in itself will relieve 
a lot of the other problems that are semilocal. 

Mr. Oakman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Warrs. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. The association does recommend that the Federal 
Government's grant-in-aid be increased from 50-50 to 75-25? 

Mr. Zrecier. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. I understood that was only on the interstate system. 
Did you mean that for all types of matching funds? 

Mr. Zineter. No. I meant only specifically for those allotted to the 
interstate highway system. 

Mr. Warrs. You do not know how your association would feel about 
an increase in the matching fund all up and down the line on the part 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Ziecurr. Not as of this moment. No. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Commissioner, do you know if there are any States 
now that cannot meet the present matching fund ¢ 

Mr. Zea eR. If there are any States now ? 

Mr. Fatton. Under our present setup with the allocations to the 
States, are there any States in the Union that cannot meet that fund 
on a matching basis? 

Mr. Ziecuer. I do not. know any State that is not meeting it richt 
how. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Zireter. I am sure they can match more funds if it is set up 
properly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to get away for a moment from this 
field of the Federal Government’s retirement from the taxation of 
motor fuel. I notice on page 5 you raise a point which probably has 
some bearing on getting out of the dilemma we are in. You bring out 
the fact that there are currently 24 out of 48 States which have consti- 
tutional amendments against diversion of highway-user revenues. I 
note also in your tables there are some large States such as New York 
and Illinois which have not yet adopted such an amendment. 

Has your association taken any position on that particular issue ? 

Mr. Zrecier. I do not think the ‘y have done anything. I mean, the 
States have proceeded on their own on that. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Is there any current trend that you notice of any 
substantial increase in the number of States which have adopted such 
amendments ? 

Mr. Ziecuer. I believe there are some States that by act of their 
levislature—not as a constitutional act—that have reserved those funds 
for | lighway work. But, of course, the next legislature could change 
that if they wished. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 
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Mr. Ziecier. I think there is a growing interest in that gradually. 
There are several States now, | believe, that have that up for 


Mr. Streep. Mr. Commissioner, first I would like to say that I, too, 


ongrat te you on the statement which you made. I think it is the 
| ive heard and I find ivself almost in complete accord 
ey Phere are about 2 or 3 points I would like to have 
CL leé 
On pag ls} where you discuss this 15 year program and the $382 
llio eficiency, would you say that on our present scale of opera 
tions that we are winning or losing the fight ¢ In other words, is the 
roads situation getting worse year by year, or are we holding our own, 
or is it getting better ¢ 9 

Mr. Zincter. From a general standpoint I cannot say. I can say 

for Michigan that last vear was the first year that we o vined. 


Mr. Sreep. I am talking about the national picture, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 
Mr. Zineier. I think you will find a lot of States that are gaining, 


14 ] 


you Wili find aiso quite i. Tey that have not bee} able to make up 


the deh ¢ es, 

Mr. Steep. Perhaps th ll bring out the point: You mentioned 

\ the fact that there would be pro! ably 6 million nev vehicles added 

to the 53 million that we have already. In the light ot that terrific 
road increase in the construction program, do you think that we are 
nationally holding our own or losing eround each vear ? 

Mr. Ziecier. I think we are gaining, but not rapidly enough. 

Mr STEED. On page 14 where you rete to safety, and outside of the 
etual road constructiol tself, there are certain factors of safety. 


1 


Do voutl nk all is beine done th it can be adone to reauce this toll being 


take on the roads ¢ 


Mr. Ziecter. Pardon me. I did not get that. 
Mr. Srerp. In the field of safety I agreed that bette roads make for 


better safety. but n addition to that in all the other v avs that we can 


procure safety do you think we are doing all that can be done‘ 

Mr. Zineter. Certainly I know every State is interested in safety 
and in the proper design and the safe design of their highways, and 
n the safe construction of them. However. the picture needs some 
entorcement which usually the State does not have. 

Mr. Sreep. In the total is the safety picture getting better year by 
year ¢ 

Mr. Zrecurr. It has been on a million vehicle-mile basis a little bit 
better, but the vehicle-miles have been going up so fast that the death 
rate and injury rate is still increasing. 

Mr. Streep. You made some reference also to the increased cost of 
road construction. Have you made any study, or have you any opin- 
ion Whether or not in the years ahead that cost would likely go down 
very much, or would it continue to go up, or what do you foresee in 
the future for that ? 

Mr. Zinc_erR. It seems to be still increasing somewhat richt now, 
in our area, at least. We think it should level off. It has not as vet. 

Mr. Sreep. In other words, there is not much hope to see with our 
present dollar total many more extra miles being put in because of a 


cost decrease ? 
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One thing more. In this participation of the Federal Gover ment’s 
contribution would not the higher percentage of Federal contribution 
automatically solve the maintenance problem and other problems that 
the State highway departments have in meeting their own State prob 
lems, rather than have the Federal Government 
participation in maintenance / 

Mr. ZIEGLER. We are recommending, and the association recom 
mended very strongly, that the Federal Government stay out of the 
maintenance angle of it. 

Mr. Sreep. But the same effect would be had if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to make, let us say, a 75-percent participation on inter- 
state roads, and let us say 60 percent or some figure like that, on 
primary roads, rather than to put that much money into maintenance ? 
[t would be easier to do it : would it not 2 

Mr. Ziecier. We would rather have it for construction. 

Mr. Streep. In other words, a higher Federal contribution for con- 
struction would be the easiest way to solve that sort of problem ? 

Mr. Ziecier. That is right. 

Mr. Strep. Then also, since I agree with you that the beginning and 
end of this problem fundamentally is money, would you not say that 
the earmarking of all Federal revenues from highway users for this 
program would actually not only make that much contribution to 
winning this fight, but would have the tendency to cause the States 
and local communities even to do more than they are now doing to 
keep pace with it, so that you would have a complete overall gain on 
all fronts 2 

Mr. Ziecuer. You know, the Federal Government is the biggest 
diverter. 

Mr. Sreep. Once we stop spending ourselves, the States may do 
likewise. 

Mr. Zireuer. That is right. It will have a very cood effect. 

Mr. Streep. That is all. 

Mr. McGrecor. If there are no other questions we want once again 
to thank you, Mr. Ziegler, for youl splendid statement and your cour 
tesy in answering all questions. 

We have about 20 minutes. We have our good friend, Mr. Tallamy, 
the chairman of the executive committee of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, who is also superintendent of publi 
works in New York State. I would like to have Mr. Tallamy come 
forward, if you will, please. The Chair recognizes our distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee and 
cuests here today, I would like to welcome Mr. Tallamy, our superin 
tendent of publie works of the State of New York. I would lke to 
Say for him that Mr. Tallamy came in “as supe! ntel dent ot public 
works of the State of New York when for almost 15 to 16 years there 
had been no road building or repair work In the State of New York 
for various reasons including the last war. I know at the time he came 
in we were greatly concerned in the New York State Legislature be- 
eause of the complaints we were getting from every section of the 
State, from Montauk Point to the Canadian border, in regard to 
our road situation. Mr. Tallamy prepared plans and programs and 
presented them to the legislature. 


o into the actual 
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I can say this as a member of the Legislature of the State of New 

York: We had a very happy relationship and I do not remember at 

any time in my yet ars of service that we ever turned down his program. 
I am very happy to welcome you here and I hope we can be helpful 

to you. 


STATEMENT OF B D. TALLAMY, PAST PRESIDENT AND MEMBER 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, AND SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS, NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Tattamy. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. McGreeor. We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Tallamy, 
if you have a statement: or. if you do not have a statement I expect 
some members would like to ask you que ae Ss. 

Mr. Tatuamy. I have no statements, sir, but I would be very happy 
to answer questions if you would like to ok me some—if I can answer 
them 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any questions? Congressman Buckley. 

Mr. Buckiey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Tallamy a 
question. 

How much revenue is taken in from gasoline tax in the State of 
New York? 

Mr. Tatnamy. The gasoline tax of the State of New York amounts 
to about $25 million for each cent. and we have 4 cents, so it would 
be about $100 million. 

Mr. Buckxiey. How much of that money is used for road building ? 

Mr. TaALLaAmy It all goes into the general fund. All of the revenues 
collected in the State o f New York actually 0 into the veneral fund. 
Then the legislature of the State of New York appropriates annualls 


funds for the highway department. The legislature also returns a 
portion, however, of the gasoline tax and motor vehicle license fee to 
the various communities. 


1 might point out in that relat ionship that the money spent by our 
State highway department for the construction of State highways, 
parkways, and grade crossing elimination projects, and by the towns, 
counties, cities, and villages for highways and street and road im 
provements, amounts to some $80 million in excess of the amount of 
h ohway user revenue collected in the State of New York. So while 
the money does go into the general budget, we actually spend more 

the State of New York for highway purposes than we get from 
hi olway use taxes 

Mr. Br KER. I would like to raise one point along the lines of the 
question that Mr. Buckley asked. Do you know what the amounts 
are that come out of the State of New York on the 2-cent cwasoline tax ? 
Of the Federal tax how much comes out of the State of New York? 
Would you know that offhand? If you do not it is all right. 

Mr. 7 ALLAMY. Yes. The gasoline tax in the State of New York 
amounts, as I said before, to $25 million annually for 1 cent of tax. So 
that of the 2 cents there would be about $50 million. Actually we are 
returned about $34 million in Federal aid. ; 

Mr. Becker. As you stated in your remarks, Mr. Tallamy, we do 
in the State of New York return to all of the communities both on a 
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tax return fund to the communities,’as well as a per capita tax that 
comes out of the general fund into which this gasoline tax goes, this 
money in State aid. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I am sorry, Mr. Becker. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Becker. Let me put it this way: In the general taxing program 
of the State of New York of which the ‘gasoline tax is a part, the State 
returns in State aid to all of the localities on the per capita basis, so 
much per capita, let us say, 675 to the cities, 375 to towns, and so on 
down the line. Part of that money is some of the gasoline taxes 
collected. 

Mr. Tattamy. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. So it is not just simply money that we raise on taxes for 
highway purposes alone. I think that was turned down in 1928 or 
1929, you remember, Mr. Buckley. Around 1928 there were taxes put 
on gasoline for highway purposes, and about 2 years later I think it 
was changed to general fund use. Am I correct? Around 1930? 

Mr. Buckury. I believe so. 

Mr. Becker. Since then we have been putting it in the general 
fund, but we have not been running behind in the State of New York 
on money collected on gasoline taxes as against the money we spend 
on all parts of highway taxes in other parts of the State. 

Mr. Tattamy. We have not been running behind on that basis, but 
actually we have not been keeping pace with the highway department 
needs. We have been spending more money than we collect on high- 
way uses. No State is keeping up with highway needs. 

We are falling behind in every State because we are not able to 
keep pace with obsolescence and de “preciation, and the terrific increase 
in motor vehicles. We are falling behind in every single State. 

In 1949 we made a survey through the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. We found that the deficiency on the Federal- 
aid highway system alone was $29 billion. Two yea rs later we made 
another such survey. We found the deficit to be $32 billion, the figure 
President Ziegler mentioned today. In the 2-96 ar period we lost 
ground by about $3 billion in spite of the fact that we had spent $ 
billion in actual construction during the same 2-year period. We are 
losing ground throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Becker. Was that a money lack, Mr. Tallamy, or is it a lack 
of being able to keep up? 

Mr. Tattamy. A money lack. 

Mr. Becker. A money lack? 

Mr. Tauuamy. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. That somewhat disagrees with what Mr. Ziegler said. 
Just speaking for the State of Michigan he said they were gaining. 
It is your feeling that we are losing ground / 

Mr. Tattamy. It is my definite feeling that on a nationwide basis 
Mr. Ziegler was speaking for the State of Mic higan—on a nationwide 
basis we are definitely losing ground. 

Mr. Becker. Have you any recommendation as to how we can pick 
that up? 

Mr. Oaxman. Would the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Just a moment, please. Let Mr. Tallamy answer 
that question first. 

Mr. Becker. I think that is what we are vitally concerned with. 

Mr. Tartamy. More money. 
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Mr. Becker. More money, but how? By what method ¢ 

Mr. Tattamy. More money must be contributed for the highway 
programs by the various States, and in my opinion the Federal-aid 
program should also be increased. 

Mr. MeGrecor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mich- 
gan. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Becker misunderstood 
Commissioner Ziegler’s remarks. Mr. Ziegler’s statement here 


nowed we were spending about a billion ana a half dollars on Con- 


on, Whereas the need was for 31% billions just to stand still and 
t fall be na : 
Mir. Becxer But ina later statement he mentioned, he believed they 
ere gaining in the program of building roads rather than falling 
behind. I thought that was what was said. Perhaps, as Mr. Tallamy 
is referring to the State of Michigan. 


Mr. Oaxman. That is because they are borrowing money to | uild 


] 
c ie toll roads 


Mr. | LLoN. May I Sah that they can still be valning and still be 
De nd, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Buckiey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. 31 CKLEY. Where qadoes that money vo TO, that they vel from 
the automobile license plates sales ¢ Does that LO into roadbuilding ¢ 

Mr. Tatnamy. In the State of New York, or do you mean generally 4 

Mr. Buckiey. Yes, in the State of New York. Does that v0 into a 
vel eral fund ¢ 

Mr. Tatuamy. In the State of New York the motor vehicle tax fee 
roes to the veneral fund In part ana the other part is returned on the 
asis of a formula to the various municipalities. 

Mr. Buckuiey. What percentage does the State keep ¢ 

Mr. Tattamy. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Buckiey. Didn't they imcrease the cost of the licenses, es- 
pecially on trucks, because they claimed the trucks were damaging 
the roads and they wanted to rebuild the roads with the increased 
taxation on the license plates ¢ 

Mr. Tatuamy. They established the tax on trucks on a weight-dis 
tance basis recently. 

Mr. Buckiey. Because they claimed they were damaging the roads. 
Is that right ? 


—y- 


Mr. ‘| ALLAMY. ] thn K If Was qone because they thought the trueks 


should be paving a oreater revenue to thre State of New York than they 
were paying at that time. 


Mr. Bucxiry. Because they were damaging the roads? Vhy 
houldn’t that money, Instead of be ne placed Ih a general fund, be 
laced in roadbuilding ? 


Mr. Tau \MY. The money goes to the general fund and then is ap 


ropriated by the leo slature in aceordance with the need as it sees 
ror the variou iwtivities of the State. It has neve been the policy 
f the State, recent years at least, to pigeonhole specific revenues 
Mr. Bu KLEY. Well, would you favor the tax received fi m the 
ile of licens plates going to roadbuilding ? 
Mr. Tatuamy. IT think that New York we do much better by 


laving the leg slature appropriate to the various municipalities anc 
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to the highway department aus they do now, than we would if all the 
highway-user revenue in the State of New York were specifically ear- 
marked for highway and street purposes alone, and no other funds 
were made available for that purpose. So I think in New York we 
are doing very well, and I clo not see any need for an endeavol to 
pigeonhole sper ific revenues in our State. 

Mr. Fanion. If that were the case, it would be less: would it not 

Mr. Tattamy. In New York it would be less if we pigeonholed all 
of our highway-user revenue and used only that amount for highway 
improvements. We would have much less on that score on a statewide 
basis. I want to emphasize I am speaking of a statewide basis for 
all types of highway and street lnprovements, 

Mr. Becker. That is one reason why we put that tax on trucks, be 
cause we believe that they should bear a greater proportion than they 
were bearing for the use of the highways. The belief was tliat they 
were not paying enough. 

Mr. Fation. Unfortunately I was late getting here this morning 
and I do not know whether the great difficulties we are having on the 
highways today were discussed. Could you tell me, in the construction 
of highways today, which Is COMME first ? The heavier truck o1 the 
heavier construction ¢ 

Mr. Tatuamy. Mr. Ziegler testified as to the position of the associa 
tion on that already. I fully support it as an individual and as the 
superintendent of public works of the State of New York. Perhaps I 
sheuld point out what he said was that we must carry on an extensive 
research program of the cost of construction and the cost of operation 
and maintenance of different classes of highways and their ability to 
carry different types of loads and vehicle sizes. At the same time there 
must be a study of automotive transportation to determine the eco- 
nomics of trucks and truck operations; and the benefits that would 
accrue to the general economy of the country as a result of increased 
sizes and weights and loads of trucks; and then compare the two so 
that we can determine accurately where the line of economy of greater 
and heavier truck transportation crosses the curve of increased costs 
of highway construction, operation, and maintenance, so that we can 
go forward on a rational program with our new construction, so that 
ultimately over a long period of rebuilding we will have a national 
highway system which is predicated on a factual survey and study of 
econoniuc conditions, and not on a program based on opinion. 

Until such a study is completed we cannot make a definite recom- 
mendation, but we do recommend and we are supporting ourselves 
a strong research progi am of that nature. 

Mr. McGregor. If the Chair may interrupt, Mr. Tallamy, is a 
large and very extensive program of research now being handled by 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads ? 

Mr. Tatnamy. The Federal Bureau of Public Roads is doing a fine 
research job. Our association, we also believe is doing a fine research 
job: and the two are collaborating properly. 

Mr. McGreecor. They are working very much together é 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Sreep. I have one thing I would like to bring up, Mr. Chairman. 
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Since you represent a State with a very large population and since 
there has been a discussion about the subject of the formula for : 
redistribution of Federal funds in the light of the fact that some States 
pay more into it than they get back, do you have any comment to make 
about the present formula that we have? 

Mr. T a amy. I have no comment to make about the present for- 
mula, with one exception, and that was the one advanced by the 
association in Mr. Ziegler’s statement. We do believe very definitely 
that to get an appropriate distribution of Federal funds for the con- 
struction of the interstate system that it should be apportioned to the 
various States on a population basis, because the States with the very 
high populations are the ones that have the immediate and also the 
most expensive need on the interstate system. 

Mr. Sreep. Does not mileage also present a very important factor 
in that ¢ 

Mr. Tatnamy. Yes, but not so much on the interstate system. It 
does have an important relationship, though, to the needs on the 
primary and secondary system. 

Mr. Sreep. If the population is to be the sole guide, how would you 
feel about the city of New York as against upstate New York? 

Mr. Tatitamy. I meant, of course, to include in quoting Mr. Ziegler’s 
statement to say that no State should receive less than three- -quarters : 
of 1 percent to take care of the States of lesser population. 

Now to answer your question with relation to New York City, of 
course, the construction of our State highways in New York City 
s extremely expensive and it is quite right that a sizable proportion 
of the funds in the State of New York for highway purposes within 
urban areas, whether the »y are on the urban or on the interstate system, 
be spent in the city of New York; and we are actually doing so. Some 
of our construction there runs as much as $12 million to $16 million a 
mile. 

Mr. Sreep. I ean understand that, and of course I think that is a 
very important factor. But after all, if you just get the traffic out to 
the city limits of New York it wouldn't solve your problem if you had 
no routes to get it across the State to the other points. 

Mr. Tatnamy. That is right. 

Mr. Sreep. In a lot of the pl wes where you have the most miles you 
have the fewest people and the system would not be a system unless all 
of them linked together. I do not see how you would figure it on pop 
ulation alone in looking at the total picture. You normally have to 
consider the number of miles to be built and the cost per mile in the 
various places where it is to be built. I think all of the factors would 
have to be taken into consideration if you were going to come up 
with a balanced program. I do not think population alone would 
solve it. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair might Say that it is 12 o'clock. To- 
morrow we have the members of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials. We have the rural group 
and some of them have a lot of problems and questions, and maybe 
they can help us solve some of the difficulties. 
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The witnesses will be Mr. A. E. Johnson, of Arkansas, Mr. R. H. 
Baldock, of Oregon; Mr. R. A. Harris, of Mississippi; and Mr. D. C. 
Greer, of Texas. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Tallamy. You and your associates, | 
repeat, have done a splendid job in helping this committe out in at 
least an approach to solving a part of the highway problem. 

Mr. TatuamMy. Thank you. 

Mr. McGregor. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Wednesday, May 13, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 


Hovusr or RepreEsENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Was hington, dD. ( 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor 
(chairman of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for the further consideration of 
highway problems. 


The Chair is very happy to recognize one of his colleagues on the 
Committee on Public Works, Judge Trimble. 


Mr. Triste, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It is my very happy privilege to Bere to the committee this 
mo rning not only a constituent who was born and rei ared in an ad 


joining county, but he came up to our county and vot one of the most 
beautiful girls in it and married her. He is the chief engineer of the 
Arkansas Highway Department. There may be others just as good, 
b on Ny better. Mr. A. EF. Johnson. 

Mr. McGnxecor. Thank you, Judge Trimble. 

Mr. Johnson, we are glad to have you with us and to be introduced 
by Judge Trimble who gives you a good sendoff. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. JOHNSON, OF ARKANSAS, FIRST VICE PRESI-* 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First. I wish to say that I concur wholly in the contents of the pre 
pared statement that was presented by President Ziegler vesterday. 
I will be happy to answer any questions that are directed to me, or 
attempt to answer them to the best of niy ability. I do not have a 
prepared statement myself. 

Mr. McGrecer. But you are in accord with the prepared statement 
as given by the preside nt of your assoc lation yeste rday ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeer. The Chair would like to ask you one question. I 
would like to have your views relative to the ability of our highways 
to sup] ort the loads we are how lMposing on them, as well 
related q estion of cost. We went into it a little bit yesterday. [ 
would like to have your views on that at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There have been some road research projects finished 
and undertaken as of this date. The American Association of State 
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Highway Officials is now planning a rather comprehensive test for 
the purpose of coming up with some of the answers that you seek. 
We in the engineering profession and in the highway dep: irtments seek 
those answers also. We have had the Maryl: and test, which dealt with 
existing construction, and we now propose a test, and the site tenta- 
tively is placed in Illinois, whereby we would test types of pavement 
and thicknesses of pavement for various single and companion tan- 
dem-axle loads. We need the results of this type of research in order 
that we may prove or disprove our concepts of design now. 

We have some of the best technical minds in the highway depart- 
ments, and in the Bureau of Public Roads, and in allied groups and 
allied industries working on the setup of this project. We hope at the 
same time to carry on a companion economic study. One is not 
complete without the other. 

We hope to come up with an answer of where is your optimum 
balance between using your road and getting the maximum load and 
getting the maximum utility out of it, as far as transportation is 
concerned. We may have more to say to this committee on that 
subject at a later date. At the present time we feel that we must have 
more factual data than yt ust matters of opinion in order to answer 
the question that you have raised on your agenda, as to how do loads 
affect specifications and costs. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask you also, Mr. Johnson, in your 
opinion are we gaining ground, holding our own, or losing ground on 
the highway program ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I feel we must look at this matter on a national basis. 
The material in the prepared statement of our president indicated a 
backlog of $32 billion on the Federal-aid systems. Spread over 15 
years that means we would need some $314 billion a year in capital 
improvements to keep up the highway plant. He also indicated that 
the highway departments were spending on capital improvements 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,500 million per year. Some 
States at the present time may be taking care of their losses from 
obsolescence and depreciation. On a national basis we are losing. 

I think this is evidenced by your own observations of many of our 
arteries being broken up and showing distress. The congestion that 
is apparent in your urban centers and the requests that come in for 
the improvement of the farm-to-market roads are further evidence. 

The problem is not just an immediate one. It rests with us for some 
time. I think it is further evidenced by the fact that some industry 
has also recognized the problem. For example, we have the essay 
contest by General Motors on “How are we going to finance the ade- 
quate and safe highways that we need?” If we were keeping up, we 
wouldn’t have accumulated this backlog. 

The information was also presented in our president’s statement 
yesterday as to the construction costs, referring to the cost index on a 
fps orm mile basis. You will find that increased cost, brought about 
by the lower purchasing power of the dollar, has more or ‘less kept 
pace with the increase in revenue from the increased traffic. The 
income from the highway user is very sensitive to economic change. 
We have no reason to believe that the cost index might not keep con- 
tinuing the way it is. We do not know. But if it should go down 
maybe : some of the same economic factors will prevail, and they would 
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cause us to lose income. Also, when a road has to be replaced because 
of the enormous increase in traffic, you also have to improve the geo- 
metrical structural standards. 

So generally, and on a national basis, from which I feel you must 
view it, we are not keeping up with our losses on highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions by the members / 

Mr. Scuerer. Just one. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I realize that what you said is true, that is, that we 
must have further scientific studies to determine the effect of heavy 
loads on the breaking up of the roads, but do you have any opinion 
as to what is happening to our roads in view of the heavy truck 
traffic today / 

Mr. Jounson. I would prefer to reserve my comments until we 
have something more factual to base it on. I do have some opinions, 
but I would like to make my observations on factual data which we 
hope to get. 

Mr. Scurrer. How long would that take ? 

Mr. Jounson. Our plans now would be that we would hope to start 
this project—it is to be constructed and to be controlled practically 
with laboratory controls—in the next year, will finish probably the 
vear after. But we propose to have 2 years of accelerated loading 
on it. All of the companion studies in the field of economies, as it 
refers to the construction and maintenance costs and the costs of trans 
portation, would also be carried on to the point where when we fin 
ished with that we would be in a position to advise not only you of 
the committee and the Congress, but also the legislatures. 

Mr. Scuerer. Would vou feel that that information is re “ally vitally 
important to this committee and to all of us who are interested in 
road construction ? 

Mr. Jounson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scuerer. More so than almost anything else, is it not? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that legislators and Members of Congress 
and administrators in the highway departments and engineers in the 
highway departments need to know it. We need to have something 
factual on which to base design and financing recommendations. 

I think it is important. 

Mr. SCHERER. Designed financing, you say, are based upon the 
knowledge which will be gained from the scientific studies you pro 
pose. Then that information is vital and basic to a proper under- 
standing of highway problems ? 

Mr. Jonunson. The test is very comprehensive. It will include 
research on such things as fatigue studies in steel and in pavements. 
It probably will not answer all the questions, but it will give us some- 
thing factual to stand on, more than we have now. We have our engi- 
neering opinions. Sometimes those are questioned. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one more question. Owing to 
the fact that it is going to require 2 years, and possibly 3 years for 
your data to be de termined and furnished to the legislative c ommittees 
of Congress, what are we going to do in the meanwhile? Are we 
going just to follow the course of least resistance and let our roads 
deteriorate ? 
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Mr. Jounson. New roads that are being built to the best of engi 
neering abilitv. are being designed in accordance with what we think 
{ : roads should be to carry the loads that are imposed on them. 
The advice that I gave to my own State legislature was that we 
should hold the line where we have 1t now. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am sorry that I am not abiding by the request 
I made to start with to keep our questions to a minimum, but may I 


ask you just one more question? Do you think we will be able to solve 
t \ighway problem by simply giving additional money to the various 
States? 

Mr. Jounson. The major part of our problem is money. It is not 
ill of it, but the major portion ismoney. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McGreeor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Johnson ? 
No response. ) 

Mr. McGreeor. If not, we thank you very kindly, Mr. Johnson, 
We appreciated your testimony very much. 

Mr. Jounnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Me Grecor. The next witness we have this morning is Mr. R. A. 
Har . of M ssissippl. a member of the executive committee of the 
(ssociation of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Alex R. Harris, chief engineer of 

e Mississippi St: ste Highw ay Department, has been a devoted student 
of our national highway prob lem for many years. As one of the 
career employees of the Mi —_ ppi State Highway Department, he 
s entitled to a major share of t he credit for the vast progress 1n road- 
building which has been made in our State during the past few years. 
We are personal friends, and I know from previous long discussions 
ject with him that Mr. Harris’ presentation on the overall 

ohway prob ‘lem will be of great value to this committee. 

Mr. McGreeor. That recommendation, Mr. Harris, coming from 
Mr. Smith, is very fine and I know you will justify his confidence. 
We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Harris. 


1 
} 


STATEMENT OF R. A. HARRIS, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, MEMBER OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


| feel highly honored by Mr. Smith’s remarks and the chairman’s 
remarks, too. I have no prepared statement, but I would be glad to 
nswer any questions you would like to ask. 

Mr. Mi (GREGOR. | have a question or two of Mr. Harris. I do not 

derstand that vour association has made recommendations to our 

mmittee for the modification of the existing formulas for the appor- 
tionment of the slinkew secondary, or urban Federal-aid funds. 
But for the benefit of the committee I would : appreciate your reviewing 
vour recommendations on the formula for the funds for the interstate 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we have not made any recommendation 
th regard to changing the regular formulas for Federal-aid funds 
for the primary, secondary, and urban apportionments, but we did 
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make a recommendation regardin r the interstate system, that it be 
apportioned on the basis of populatie n. We felt that where the great 


need on this system occurred, in order of importance, was where we had 
the enormous industries and centers of population, which this inte 
tute svstem would serve, and we bel ed th t the population ractol 
ld be a ve vy good yardstick to e in apportiol ne these funds to 
the various States. 
In order to protect some of the I r populated States, however, we 
recommend a floor of thre (| { yf 1 pereent minimum be 
Lppol d to anv Stat We t oucnt t] bv so do ne 1] stat 
uld obta i more equitable am t of 1 func mnd at th 1 
{ ve \ i | ep the p l ! ot ! adi { t tie pula 
{ to SA ( hHortant ¢ I I i o ese Tu ls fo 
uurpose of developing the interstate yste 
Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. I would like to ask you this question. 
If this committee and the Cone ould ce ie fo give adaitie il 
Federal aid, do you believe the Stat ' ld | ( iffie t funds to 


mate! those Fede il f inds? 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly about that. Maybe 


I am prejudiced, I do not know. In my particular State and ma 
others, ind I frankly do not know ol stat i woul i] il] De 
( ide of what I am going to talk t th ve t evervone 
should have a goal to work toward If we do not have a ithe 
amount. or some increase in funds for se, ( ave no meenti\ to 
trv and reach a little bit higher than we are reaching. There might 
be some States that do, but | Say th Ss Let u have the opportu 
because this problem is so hug and the amount of funds that ar 
needed to bring up our highway svsten to where they should be 


so great, that we should have more money, we firmly believe, as our 
pres dent stated vest rday n his remarks as vered 1 this pa I 
here, If we do not have the neentive given to us to try to put 1 re 
money into our systems then we never will get much further with 
them on a national basis 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. \McGREGOR. Yes, the ventieman from New Yor! é Mr. Ve r. 

Mr. Br KER, I know vou want to be brief th s morning, but there 


are two points here that in vesterday’s hearing and in previous hear 


I a! | 
ings do not seem to be touched on in the way that I think they NH oht 
be. We seem to approach this th ne ima negative fash on. We ire 


behind: we are not gaining on highways. Yet it seems to me we are 


probably 15 or 16 or 17 years in this country away from being able 
to build at al repair and maintam oul hi 


ghways. During the depres 
sion years and in the war vears there was a lack of money first, and 
then materials. Inthe States I have traveled through. and there have 
been many of them, I saw more construct on going on than there ever 
] ] | | 


has been in this countrv’s history, und I think there must be walns 
made because of that, particularly when you take the fact that during 
a 15- to 17-year period there was nothing done in the entire country. 

So when you hear all the time about no gains being made it strikes 
me as peculiar. Mavbe we are not caining on the vast amount of 
traffic which is constantly increasing. That may be true. 

Now, the other question that came up was on the 2-cent Federal 
wasoline tax which it is giving back in the w Ly of aid. It was stated 
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yesterday that the question of politics came into it and that the various 
States would not like to match it and it would not be good politics 
for them. In other words, if we give up the 2-cent tax on the Federal 
level the various State legislatures would not like to put it on as a 
matter of expediency and add it to what they are already putting on 
now. 

Do you think the Federal Government should merely collect that 
tax and give it back proportionately to the individual States ¢ Would 
that help the situation any ¢ 
Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. I think it would. 

Mr. Becker. Would you advocate something ot that nature‘ I 
| asking you a personal question now in your State. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. I would think so. 

Mr. Becxer. Rather than releasing ourselves from collecting the 
tax federally and passing it out the way we do now, we will continue 
collecting it and 2 lve it back to the States proportionately. 

Mr. Harris. I think so, sir. One reason is that the refund question 


; 


to many States. The Federal Government collects more 
money on a 2-cent levy than normally would be collected in the indi- 
vidual States, because many States have refunds which cut down the 
take percent of gasoline tax, whereas the Government does not have 
such in its collection. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Becker, did you mean redistribute it to the States 
in exact proportion to the amounts they contribute to the fund ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. I did not understand you were suggesting method of 
distribution other than the ones we have. 

Mr. Becker. I was going to bring out what Mr. Scherer just brought 
out. The reason I mentioned it was because yesterday it was em- 
phatically stated here that the State legislatures would find it not to be 
i matter of political expendiency, if the Federal Government dropped 
the 2-cent tax and got out of the field of taxing gasoline and left it 
to the individual States, to increase their tax by that amount for 
their own benefit. That was one of the arguments advanced yester- 
day. So I say that maybe we can collect it and give it back to the 
states the manner collected from the individual States. 

Mr. Harris. I do not think that, sir. I think it should be distrib- 
uted in accordance with the present formula as provided in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Act except that portio relating to the interstate system. 
That would be my opinio of that. 

Mr. Scuerer. I thought the witness did not understand. 

Mr. Harris. No, I did not. I assumed you meant you would dis- 
tribute it on the present basis. : 

Mr. McGrecor. And you think the formula should be retained and 
the activities of the Bureai ot Publi Roads should be retained ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Scrrerer. I suppose the witness means a greater portion of the 
tax collected by the Federal Government should be returned to the 
States under the present formula. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 


") 
al 


enters 1n 
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Mr. McGreeaor. I think that clarifies the record. Are there any 
other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGreeor. If not, we ap aor your statement very much. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, s 

Mr. McGrecor. I am indeed sorry le it one of our very able Mem- 
bers of Congress, because of official duties, is not here this morning. 
Congressman Angell is on a trip which is required in his official 
duties, and I know he would love to introduce the next witness, Mr. 
R. H. Baldock of Oregon, who is also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

I feel certain that Mr. Baldock does not need any introduction to 
the committee. He has been before us and we have bothered him 
many, many times, and he has always been very courteous. 

Mr. Baldock, we are glad to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF R. H. BALDOCK, OF OREGON, PAST PRESIDENT AND 
MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Batpocx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am indeed glad to 
be here with you. 

I would like to state at the outset that I agree with the prepared 
statement of the association made my eee Ziegler yesterday. 
I will be happy to answer any questions that I ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not want to be re sbttlhlen: but I would like to 
ask you this question because you have a problem out in Oregon that 
is somewhat different from the rest. In your opinion, are we gaining 
ground or holding our own, or are we losing ground in our present 
highway program ¢ 


Mr. Barpock. | think we are los ing. To back up that statement 
I will repeat president Ziegler’s statement yesterday. The association 
is spe nding about $1.500,000.000. The need to e ‘complete and carry on 
the Federal-aid system alone in these United States calls for the 
expenditure of $8,500,000,000 per year. Therefore, we are only doing 


about 40 percent of the work that we should do. 

I am certain that this country is falling behind every day and 
every year in the building of roads. 

I might eall to your attention that in 1944 when the Federal Aid 
Act was changed that this association recommended to your honorable 
body that the Congress authorize $1 billion Federal aid for the roads 
of this Nation. Presently the Congress has authorized approximately 
half a billion dollars, and we aree xpe ne ling abou it S1.5 bi Ilion. Tl hat 
is a ratio of about 1 to 3. If the ratio is to be kept one-third and if 
we had spent $3 billion or $3.5 billion, we would not be in the condi 
tion we are in today. 

I think anyone who goes over this country will find a startling 
condition in our roads. They are obsolete and worn out and cannot 
fulfill the traffic demands. It is my opinion that this is taking a 
terrific toll from our entire econon iy. I think it is one bes the most 
important things before the people of this country toda 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one other aiation ‘Tt was my 
privilege to visit your great State and go over some of the forest 








roads some ( ago represent ng this committee. I would 
| give I \ s relative to the ability of 
yo we Pe oads we are now imposing on them, and 
OT eco 
Mr. B ock. | Se that our present design standards 
Zes t elon ecolmmel led by this association 
\\ oOvpsolete, \ tem, and we are going to be hard 
roads tl e1 the 15,01 poul | single-axle load, 
sia « d total load that 
I UV ' X11 m 
Mr. Screrer. Mr, B , you may not want to answer this, but 
t the trucking ter ire carrying the r proportionate 
I for the required reas | highway cost ? 
Mr. Baipos I 
tr. ScnereR. What ¢ ve the heavy and increased trucking 
~ re constructed, let Ly prior to 


¥ uid our present construction and I assume you meant 
i EERE 


ere be onstructed o1 ive been constructed 
a 
Mr. | ( I ( rem reas the ZeES 
LN repeated load ve caused fa- 
| ges | kedh 
Mr. McGrecor. Ar ( vy other quest of Mr. Baldock ? 


Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McGrecor. The o e] from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 
Mr. D EI Mr. Baldock, ar you sat hed with the present for- 


Mr. B OCI I ti nk { i. very vood f¢ rmula othe than that that 


t10 commended, a | I econeur, that the interstate for- 
! sed une population ith the guaranty of not less than 
hi ( oft one percent to any State That was based upon this 


re f } no: We] mputed it would take about $11 billion 

7 n apport oned each 
en O progress uniformly in each State, 
te have been expen led over the 
United States the State system would all be completed about the same 
time hat best arrrived at by the population formula, with the 


I vuaranty of t ree-ql irters of one percent. 


eys area 


l think it is a very sensible method and that is the only change we 


ik ymmended in the present mani er of apportio1 ment of funds 


M . McGrecor. The gentlema from Indiana, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Baldock, is the tourist industry an industry of 

portance in Oregon / 

Mr. Batpock. Very much so 

Mr. Brownson. Do you feel that the quality of the roads in the far 
Middle West and the West. and the approaches to Oregon, have a great 
bearing on the tourist traffic which you ultimately get in Oregon ? 

Mr. BALDOCK. Unquestior ibly SO, 

Mr. Brownson. Has the State of Oregon engaged in any toll road 
activities at all? 

Mr. Baupock. None. 

Mr. Brownson. How about your limited access roads? Are you 
building mat j of them out the re? ; 
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Mr. Batpockx. Weare. All of our main highways are controlled ac- 
cess; and U.S. 99, which is on the main interstate system—the north 
and south road—between the States of Washington and California, is 
being designed and is being presently constructed as a freeway, with 
no access whatsoever except at traffic interchanges. But in order to 
do that, and because the Sate was so far behind, the legislature has 
authorized the issuance of $72 million worth of bonds. There 
appe ared to be no other vay to « atch up. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I asked this question is that Dr. Gallup 


last week, in his public opinion poll of May 8, had a question in \ h 
he asked the American people whether they would favor a Federal 

perhighway toll-road system with two toll roads spanning the 
[ ted State from east to we Ue ind two fro) north to south. Chere 


is an overwhelming reaction in favor of that type of Federal toll 


road program; 63 percent approved, only 26 percent disapproved, 
ll percent had 1 O opinion. In my) opinio such a Federal road 
vstem would add greatly to the tourist traffic, because a man and his 
fe and a couple ot youl esters from Indiana who might want to 
ome out and see the beauties of the Far West are pretty hard put to 
yet out there nA normal vacation time without pavi oe high fares 
day. It is a little too far to travel, unless they use train or plane, 
which is a pretty expensive proposition for a man with a fam ly to 
take along with him on his vacation. 


] 
i 


I am inte rested mn indi g out whether the tourist mau try in vour 
vreat State 1s important. I would be interested in vetting youl 

tion to that Federal superhighway toll-road type of plan. 

Mr. Batpock. I would say this: It is my opinion that toll roads 
are in favor with many people because they are tired of waiting for 
the type of construction that they have wanted so long. However, 

is costing them a great deal of additional money that would not be 
necessary if the roads were built as toll-free roads. Possil ly it is 40 
to 50 percent more that they will have to be paying for those roads. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean because of the methods of financing ? 

Mr. BaLpock. Yes: and the cost of toll collection. and the method 
of financing. You have revenue bonds costing 114 percent to 2 per 
cent more than general obligation bonds. 

Mr. Scuerer. Actually do not both the tourists and the trucking 
interests save money in the long run because toll roads permit them 
to get around cities and enable them to reach their destination much 
more rapidly ? 

Mr. Batpock. Well, that is true, but if you would ask the ordinary 
individual if he would pay 14 to 16 cents a gallon on gasoline tax, 
which is the equivalent charge on the New Jersey Turnpike, they 
would Say “No.” 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. I think they would say “No,” but they would 
say “No” because what vou are giving them in return for their 14 to 
16 cents a gallon is an opportunity to travel on an Indian trail that 
has been repaved. If they can see the immediate benefit and only have 
to pay for that superhighway when they use such a road to take them 
someplace that they want to go, then generally speaking I think the 
Gallup poll reliably indicated that they were willing to pay on the 
basis of expected travel on a given road. I was thinking of that pro 
gram as bringing great groups of people from the Middle West to the 
West for tourist travel. 
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Mr. Batvocx. I think the States can do the same thing by borrow 

y money on general-obligation bonds and building toll-free roads, 
yi h Oregon is doing. 

Mr. Brownson. But you have the problem, which interests us from 
a Federal standpoint, of the State of Nevada, for example, in which 
nearly 90 percent cf the area of the State is federally owned. If 
Nevada, for instance, is missing from the highway plan which brought 
people from the Middle West to the west coast, then as far as your 
eo} e out there are concerned the road might as well not be started 
with that link missing. 

[ do not think that Nevada could finance the toll road, nor do I 
think the toll road across Nevada would pay for itself, as an isolated 


Mr. Bannock. The 1950 Road Act provides that the Federal Govern 
ment will assist the States in repaying the principal on bonds. That is 
\ it we are taking advantage of in Oregon. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to see our policy down here changed 
to where the Federal Government would make Federal funds avail- 

for toll roads 

Mr. Batpock. No, sir. I would not. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Sravrrer. Mr. Baldock, I am from Pennsylvania. Of course, 
ea h State has its own individual problems. The sentiment in Penn 
\ lvania is for the abolition of the 2-cent Federal tax on gasoline. I do 
not agree with it entirely. Our situation in Pennsylvania is that we 
get back about 27 percent from the Federal Government in gasoline 
taxes that we pay into the Federal Government; whereas the Federal 
(government is paying out some 57 or 58 percent. 

[ think I understood you to say you are in favor of the present 
formula, with the exception perhaps as it applies to interstate high 
wawn? 


Mr. Batpock. That is ae 


} 
| 


7: t, sir. 
Mr. Sraurrer. Now, if the Federal Government increases its con- 
tribution to the h ohway sition. it would be fair to Pennsylvania, 
I t ! f the additional amount should be given for interstate high- 


based on the population theory. Would you be in favor of such 

i proposal ¢ 
Mi BALDot K. | thi k the oreatest need ovel the country is the 
building of the nterstate syste} . which system, being g 1 percent of the 
total mule age, carrie y percent of the rl ral trafic : I think large ly, 


f not all of the increase shouk ae _— that System. 

Mr. Sraurrer. On t bas f populatic , 

\i Batpock. On the basis of the fe Tet een te 
, Which is oe with a minimum. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Wi a mil ane tit thes fourths of 1 percent ? 


Mr. Batpock. Yes 

Mr. McGrecor. I wo aia like to ask this question: Do you think the 
Western States of Oklahoma. Wvoming. South Dakota. and North 
Dakota, and others would have sufficient funds to carry their share of 
the program under the formula existing ? 

Mr. Bavpockx. Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that all of the States 
ll mateh ai \ reasonable sums that the Feder: al Government makes 
lilable. They always have, and I think they always will. 
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One of the witnesses, Mr. Harris, stated that it 1s high time we got 
more money on the system, both from the Federal Government and 
from the States. I earnestly recommend to this committee that that 
he Federal Government up its por 
tion substantially, and then we will see if the States won’t match it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any ‘alias questions of Mr. Baldock ? 

Mr. Sraurrer. I do not think we have to worry about a lot of the 
Western States today as much as we did some years ago. With the 
discovery of oil in the Williston Basin and oil being discovered i 
Utah and all that country out there, the East is really becoming poor 
and the West is becoming rich, 

Mr. Batpock. I would be glad to have you come out and live with 
us, SII. 

Mr. Neau. I would like to have a little bit of information regarding 
the casualty experience. You perhaps have the figures, and I would 
like to know whether, in your opinion, there are more deaths from 
accidents on the unimproved and secondary subst: andard highways 
than there are on the improved highways, like the ] ennsylvania high 
way and the through highw: ays ¢ 

Mr. Batpock. The better the road is engineered, like your on 
sylvania Turnpike and your Arroyo Seco in California, the less ace 
dents per mile. That is, the accident rate follows pretty well the tr: aflic 
rate; the more traffic, the more accidents. But the severity of those 
accidents is materially reduced by good engineering principles. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Baldock. 

The next gentleman, who I am certain does not need any introdu 
tion to this group, is Mr. D. C. Greer, of Texas, who is also a member 
of the executive committee of the Highw ay Officials Association. 

Mr. Greer, we are very happy to have you with us. 


be done as SOON as possible, 1 hat Is, f 


STATEMENT OF D. C. GREER, OF TEXAS, PAST PRESIDENT AND 
MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Greer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be quite brief be 
cause I know your time is limited. 


I would like to make this opening statement. I know you centleme! 
of the Congress seldom get complimentary remarks from witnesses, 


but let me say this to you: Insofar as Texas is concerned we want to 
express to you our sincere thi inks for the leadership which you have 
miven to us, an 1d I think to other States, in the actions of this Congress 
over a saried of years in giving us leadership and guidance, in our road 
programs. 

Of course, that has been true ever since the evolution of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, and was particularly true when you evolved the act 
of 1944 after the close of the war. 

To give you an, CxemENe of that, you for the first time embarked on 
what we call a secondary, or in our State a farm to-market road pro 
oram. To us comes traditionally thes the Federal Government for 
this program each year about $10 million. Our State liked what they 
got so we 1] that the Texas Legislature now makes available $30 n ‘illion 
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from State funds, some of it from the general revenue fund, for that 


ep pose, 3} owing that they are re dy and anxious to 20 along 


1 most inyvthing that the Congress sees fit to give us in the way of 
" ders] p . 
ir as our State is concerned, I would like also to add that we 
te flexible in our administration and in our finances. Any- 
no vy evolve here we can go along with. We ean take it 
{ | lown, or back and forth. There is nothing bother- 
ehways in Texas that a few billion dollars would not cure. 
V\ klog of } O ady and available where we could 
es the ni \ ulable to us. We ive the right- 
( ind are rea raring, and willing to go 
| 4 4 +] ‘ oO ems fry) Vertue t might be to you, 
\ ( er arise when you would like to find 
p emo Vv. Vv L\ { Texas. 
| let vy general statement. If there are any 
he committee we to ask I would be glad to try to 
\I VicGreaor. Ws { ! te your co ents. Mr. Greer. 
to ask ye { ye ould clarify or explain again the 
cn youl i cla i tak 1 the past by resolution 
l se ( hie l ( f t] gas tax. 
NIv. Ga r. The Ame Ass tion of State Highway Officials 
the highway officials of 1 ountry—we re quite concerned when 
Federal Government. fil barked in the @asoline-tax field. We 
vere movin: to the field that had been our main source 
f revenue and upkeep fro h we derived our moneys to main- 
ti whi ere not eligible for Federal aid. That is the 
tenance in general, \ \ ised that source to match Federal 
came to us from Conere 
Wi ( when you first ent in with that half a cent that you 
D g¢ into programs that would probably make it more diffi- 
fo} . from time to time, to elevate our own tax base on the 
State level. 
The American Association of State Highway Officials at that time 
la resolution and made available to the Congress our position 
» rather felt you should ot stay in that very long. If you re- 
re ber, t] t was temporal 
Ka l me you did up the inte ¢ that gasoline tax we have repeated 
piea That continued until now—and I do not think this would 
he adverse to our original proposition—at our last meeting in Kansas 
City l departments vat ered together probably in a spirit of de- 
font more or less and we asked you to now consider if you would 
return to it least ar umount equal to the amount you take from 
the isoline tax collected in the States from the motorists. 
Mr. McGrecor. How do you feel about the formula that has been 
established for the distribution of our funds. and especially for the 


nterstate system ? 
Mr GIRI ER I feel for ill of the States in the Union—we have been 
dabbling with that formula up and down and back and forth, and we 
ad debate that for months at a time, bi { the general formula that 
has been the basic Federal-aid highway formula ever since the incep- 
tion of this program, is eood. It has been good and is still good, 
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For the interstate system we think—the departments think and I 
think as a Texan—it ought to be on a population basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. And that is the view of your association 2 

Mr. Greer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McGrecoor. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Greer, would you say that the roads in Texas 
are being worn out faster than you are building them ? 

Mr. Greer. The answer to that is“ Yes.” We have not regained the 
ground that we have lost. It is true we are building a lot of roads and 
we are doing a lot of good for our people. But we lost so much ground 
during that time during the war, and in the face of construction dif 
ficulties, that we have not regained that ground which we lost during 
the war. We are doing fine and spending about $110 million a year 
on construction. We ought to spend $1,500 million at once to bring it 
up to that which we should have for today’s traflic and pick up the 
lost ground during the war. 

Mr. DOoNDI RO. You do not think the Federal Governm« nt should 
withdraw from its tax on gasoline ? 

Mr. Greer. Our legislature and our Governor have spoken on that 
subject, sir, and they feel like the Federal Government should with 
draw from its tax on gasoline. 

Mr. McGrecor. I know your Governor and legislature favored the 
return of the Federal tax to the States. This committee has been doing 
everything we possibly can to get some of the governors before this 


committee and have them explain to us their position. May e they 
are right. This committee does not know. However, we would like 
to have some of the governors’ group come before us and allow,us 


to ask some questions on how they might operate the highway program 


if their recommendations as set forth in their resolution are carried 
out. 

Mr. Greer, if you have any influence with your Governor or any 
other governor of the governors’ conference, who are in aceord with 
this particular recommendation relative to roads, at least the Chair 
would be very happy if you would ask him if he would appear before 
this committee at their convenience. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, having talked with some of our 
distinguished colleagues from Texas, I cannot help but ask Mr Greet 
asomewhat facetious question. Hasthe tremendous increase of heavy 
Cadillacs in Texas had any deteriorating effect on your road system ¢ 

Mr. Greer. Well, we do have a lot of those small cars, like Cadilla 
traveling over oursystem. Weare hichly pleased that they burn more 
gasoline and pay more gasoline tax than does the Ford or Chevrolet. 

Mr. Donn! RO, There is ol e other comment | would like tom ike 

Mr. Greer, if the Federal Government withdraws from the taxing of 
gasoline do you think the legislatures of the 48 States would Impose 
the tax on tl elr people voluntarily ¢ 

Mr. Greer. Mr. Dondero, I wish T were smart enough to know the 
answer to that. but I do not. IT know insofar as Texas is concerned, 
as of the present moment they would levy the additional tax on the 
State level. 

Mr. Donpero. If it was not done we would have less money for roads 
rather than more. 
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Mr. Greer. That is right. 
Mr. Donpero. We are trying to provide more money for roads. At 
least I feel that way. 
Mr. Greer. You are right, sir. Money is the answer. 
Mr. McGreoor. Are there any other questions / 
Mr. Nrau. Mr. LOMITERAn. 
Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Neal 
Mr. Neau. I would hi % toa k Mr. Greer, inasmuch as the States all 


want more money fro1 Fed ral Government to match up with 

their construction fi aaa in ‘the rious States, if the Federal Govern- 

ment ceases taking the 2-cent tax on gasoline what other resource or 
P tay , ] 1} ; 

ource oT ft ceut on would you suggest ¢ 


Mr. Greer. I am really not a student of taxation. Of course, I 
just ippen to have some fioures here on the Texas level. You know, 
the Federal Government taxes the motorist on other things than 
gasol ne. In ‘Texas alone you tax the motorist On g soline $60 million 
a year. We get back in Federal aid $30 million. In addition to ~ 
you lnpose S65 million of other taxes on them, for a total take i 
Texas of about $125 million a year andl a Federal aid of $30 ace. 

Mr. Nea. I realize in that aaa of computation many States 


do get a great deal less. But my main thought in bringing up this 
question is that the Federal Government must have some source for 
the money. 


Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Nea. And if it does not have a tax on gasoline and other taxes 
from which to provide those funds, I wonder if you have any sugges- 
tions as to what that source might be ? 

Mr. Greer. I really would not know, Mr. Neal, not being a student 
of taxation. I know what you are talking about and I know it would 
corfstitute a problem. 

Mr. Neat. We do recognize the problem that the source of the taxes 
for road purposes should come from highway uses and should be 
supported by the automobile industry, should it not ? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. NE oi Then it does not seem that the Federal Government has 
very much chance of relinquishing any of its 2-cent assessment on 
gasoline at this time, does it? 

Mr. Greer. Your question is, Does it seem to have much chance? 

Mr. Neat. The Government would not have much chance of match- 
ing anything out of this 2 cents, that is, outside of the money they 
obtain from this 2-cent tax ? 

an Greer. I do not know. You see, as you remember. you were 

| Federal aid to the States for 20 or more years prior to the time you 
ever assessed the gasoline tax. So you did aid the States on their 
road systems even ‘before you ever conce ‘ived of Federal gasoline tax. 

Mr. Neau. That is very true, but the proportion, of course, was 
much smaller than it is today. 

Mr. Greer. Oh, yes. It was a smaller scale operation. But it did 
give that thing which was so badly needed. 

I want to repeat one more time this matter of connecting the nee 
systems of this country. The question was posed to Mr. Baldock 
while ago. It applies to our State of Texas. It is invaluable to our 
State. We are hemmed in by States all around us, and unless the 
Federal Government gives some leadership to connecting the roads 


> 
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it is a bad deal for us. We depend on the arteries through the other 
States just as much as we do on those in our own State. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Greer, your statement as to the amount of money 
paid in gas taxes and excise taxes is proportionately the same for every 
State in the Union. All of this money is paid into the general fund 
and appropriated out. So there is no earmarking of funds. 

Many of us have been endeavoring to earmark at least the gasoline 
and diesel-oil tax money for highway purposes. I believe that your 
State gets its proportion of the Federal money. The $65 million 
you pay in comes back in other benefits, but not on highways, because 
it is not earmarked. 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. What is the State tax on gasoline, Mr. Greer? 

Mr. Greer. Four cents. 

Mr. Scuppver. That is a little below the average. 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. It would seem to me you have a responsibility to bring 
the tax up to - national average, the tourists while in Texas would 
pay whatever gas tax you have and that would increase the money 
available for the construction of highways. Is the gas tax in Texas 

sarmarked for highway purposes only ? 

Mr. Greer. We have a constitutional amendment that prohibits its 
use for any other purpose than highways. Of course, way back 
yonder we had an old constitutional amendment that put a penny of 
it in the school system. Our legislature is now debating a constitu- 
tional amendment to remove that old constitutional amendment so 
that when and if we might ever levy a gasoline tax it would all go to 
the roads system. 

Mr. Scupper. I understood Texas did have a prohibition against 
earmarking any funds and I wondered if you were using all the avail- 
able funds you could for highway construction. 

I believe that is all the questions I have. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is 11 o’clock and the House is in session at 11 
this morning. The Chair, on behalf of the committee, wants to thank 
you, Mr. Ziegler, and this executive committee of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, and especially Hal Hale, your 
efficient and capable executive secretary, for the cooperation that you 
have given this committee both in this hearing and on many other 
occasions. We want to take this opportunity to thank you very much. 
We will probably have to call you back at some time in the future 
for further information on your views on this very important subject. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 





